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PREFACE. 



The chief objecte of the following work are to enhghten the 
honest inquirer in reHtion to hia duty to God to encourage the 
believer in faith and hope, jind to md the Uiurehea in advanung 
the ttoik of grace m their congregationB The wnfcr is deeply 
impressed with the responaibihty of ittcmptmg to guide immortal 
aoala into the right paths, hut the providence cf God seems f.o evi 
dently to have ' laid a necessity upon him that he darea not shrmk 
from the duty In discharging it, he has endeavored to present the 
cardinal evangelical doctimes withoat fDrmality and inerelj is the 
exigencies of his subject demanded and while he has a^ oiJed dry 
theologicJ diSLUBSions ■aid every thing merely theoretical he has 
not hesitated to develop every important principle which was adapted 
to his designs even at the hazitd of being considered too pirticnlar 
by the igntrant or indolent. 

In the earher penod of has ministry he was much disheartened 
by the alsence ot thit preci^joQ of instruction in leKtion to the 
sinners duty to Cbnst which is to indispensalle to hie mtelligent 
discharge of it, and consequently to his finii salvation In every 
othei branch of science such accuracy is attainable al d indeed is a 
peculiar beauty m the legal and other professions and it seemed 
evident that the Scriptures intended it should he acquired on this most 
important of all subjects also. The many discoursging apostasies 
which followed his own and others' instructions, finally determined 
the writer to devote himself to a study of the position, exigencies, 
and capabilities of impenitent and regenerate mind, the truths that 
viJere adapted to its vai'ious frames, and the ways of the Holy Spirit 
with the hearts of men so far as they were revealed or were dis- 
coverable from the impressions produced by him. The results of 
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BUch investigations, pui'Sued fur more than a quarter of a century, 
during which he has conversed with thousands of careless persona, 
convicted sinners, or doubtjng Chrislians, are now presented to the 
reader. While engaged in them, he has never knowingly suffered 
hia opinions to be influenced by fancy, or by the power of mere 
aufhority except that of divine reveialjon, which has always been 
absolute with him; but he has endeavored to elucidate the teachinga 
of the Scriptures by developing facts and principles as they exist in 
the actual workings of the human mind. 

The majority of those who have intellectually received the Holy 
Scriptures, and who have enjoyed its instructions, (for whom this 
worit is intended, to the excluMon of the caviler and the sceptic,) 
have at some periods indulged hopes of heaven more or less con- 
fidently, and which have proved to he more or less tianaent. To 
meet the necessities of such, the writer has commenced with an 
investigation of various grounds of hope; these should l>e critically 
examined also by every reader, whether he is avowedly destitute of 
a hope in Christ, or whether he entertains one in the validity of 
which he is eoniident; for a knowledge of them is indispensable 
to an intelligent perusal of the remainder of the work. May the 
Most High condescend to make it conducive to his own glory in 
turning sinners to righteousness, and in preparing many of his 
children for a more oseful service here, and for a joyous passage 
through the dark valley of death to the blessedness of his holy 
and heavenly kingdom! 

ttnoA, S. Y., ISH. 
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ITS THEORY AHD PROCESS, 

PRACTICALLY DELINEATED. 



AM4LY8IB OF VAEIOUS aElIQIO0S EXPBRIENCB8. 



Pastor. Will you please communicate to me your 
present views and feelings in relation to your religious 
prospects? 

Inquirer. I am not aware of possessing any very 
peculiar feelings, beyond a general desire to secure my 
salvation. Some years ago I indulged a hope of pardon 
and acceptance in Christ ; but my subsequent inconsistent 
feelings and conduct have almost entirely destroyed my 
confidence in its validity. Whenever I attempt to revive 
it, or to recall the evidences on which it was founded, I 
am sure to he disappointed; and when I endeavor to 
abandon that hope, and sect one more substantial and 
permanent, I find that it clings to my heart in spite of 
all I can do, making me merely repeat efforts long since 
tried, and leaving me in the same state in which I 
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12 OONVEBSION. 

P. I presume that, at those times, you strive for feel- 
iags which you find yourself unable to summon ; and 
that you search for some evidences of acceptance which 
you cannot acquire, notwithstanding jdl your prayers 
and lahors. There is a doud before your mind, whose 
darkness you cannot penetrate; and an insensibility of 
heart to be overcome, which jour cEfoits seem only to 
increase; and you are left at a loss what to do? 

I. Such are precisely the difficulties with which I have 
had to contend. When I address myself to the duties 
of religion, I find that I do not know how to begin right, 
and cannot discover how to give my heart to God, When 
I reflect that my former hope may be invalid, the appre- 
hension seizes my soul that I may be eternally lost on 
account of this ignorance. This is dreadful; and if you 
wUl extricate me from this danger, you shall have my 
best thanks. 

P. Under the guidance and blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
to whom is to be ascribed all the power and praise, I will 
show you clearly what hindrances lie in your path, and 
how they are to be removed; and will explain what your 
duty is, and how to enter upon it. In order to accom- 
plish this, however, your uninterrupted attention must 
be devoted to the subject, and you must determine to 
follow the advice hereafter given so far as you are 
convinced of its propriety. 

I. I will do so without hesitation. 

P. We know not but that your hope may be valid; 
but if we would ascertain its true character beyond a 
doubt, recourse miist he had to the period when it was 
first embraced. We are required to examine ourselves 
whether we are in the faith (2 Cor. 13 : 5); and to ascer- 
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ANALYSIS OF ESPEEIENCES. 13 

tain the validity of out hope with precision, we must take 
a retrospection of the rise or inception of those principles 
on which it was originally founded, when they stood 
alone, or uncombined with those other exercises which 
tend to impair a dear perception of them. Sueii an 
investigation, if carefully conducted, will be productive 
of no false security, and will be entirely safe. Indeed, 
without it, it is doubtful whether you can abandon your 
hope, if it is invalid- You are weU aware that yoTir 
mere resolutions to dismiss it, are of no account; and 
that, if it is ill-founded, it must he rejected before you 
can embrace a good one. And by means of such a scru- 
tiny alone can you reach a certain knowledge that it is a 
valid one, and so enjoy the comforts of an assured hope, 

/. I skall be pleased to observe that course; but must 
depend on you to propose questions upon such points 
as are necessary to be inquired into. 

P. I will do so. In pursuing our conversations, we 
shall first investigate your early exercises. We wiU next 
examine the great principles of Christianity, in order to 
ascertain what God would have us become. We will 
next develop those characteristics of the natural heart 
which he requires us to abandon. Then, by comparing 
your own exercises with these principles and character- 
istics, you can decide with entire certainty upon their 
character before God. The mind will then be in a posi- 
tion to perceive and to remove the various obstacles to 
your progress; and the precise point of your duty in, 
turning to God will become intelligible. Afterwards, 
many subjecia of importance to tbe well-being of the 
sou!, will come up for our investigation. 

/. Tour proposed course is highly reasonable and sat- 
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14 CONVEKSION. 

isfaetory. But can I depend upon my recollections? My 
heart is deceitful above ail things. 

P. The deceitfiilness of the iieart does not interfere 
with our memory of past events. It consists in a dis- 
position to believe every thing we deem good for our- 
selves, and to disbeheve in whatever we do not like. 
It is seen also in that infatuation which, under a hope 
of impunity, drives men along in ain, against the dic- 
tates of their conscience and the threatenings of God. 
Against these you should guard. 

Z I am anxious to proceed. 

P. I presume that you always respected religion, and 
desired to embrace it before you died ? 

I. Certainly. When I was a mere child, I was accus- 
tomed to pray, read my Bible, and do many other things 
in order to please God, and have him love me. 

P. Why did you wish to have him love you? 

I. Because then he would pardon my sins and 
me into everlasting peace. 

P. I suppose you always understood and 
religion as designed for your good? 

I Yes. 

P. As you grew older, did you become convinced 
that you was a sinner, and that it would be right and 
just in God to cast you off for ever? 

I. I did. And such convictions of conscience pro- 
duced remorse, and deepened my desires to obtain relief 
by embracing a hope of salvation. 

P. Tou knew that God had a right to claim your 
love and service, and the consciousness that you did 
not render them produced such fears and anxieties? 

/. Yes. 
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ANALYSIS OP EXPEEIENOBS, 16 

P. During tlie various times when you were thus par- 
tially awakened, what did you attempt in order to 
become a Christian? 

I. I tried to secure a hope. 

P. How did you expect to succeed? 

/. By ohtaining some new feelings or change of 
heart, which would be an evidence of my pardon and 



P. In order to which, you endeavored to please God 
by refonning your conduct, and by prayer and the use 
of all the means which appeared to have been successful 
in other cases? 

I, Yes. I made many mental efforts to feel and act 
right. 

P. Why did you desire salvation? 

I. For the same reason that aU mankind desire it — to 
be delivered from perdition, and to enjoy eternal peace. 

P. Did you not, at times, desire to be delivered from 
sin, because it was indispensable to a good hope? 

I. Yes; I always knew it was indispensable. 

P. We will use the term salvation in this sense for 
the present ; as indeed we must, if we would comprehend 
one another, since it is the only one in which the 
impenitent Tmderatand it. Did you not often intermit 
your efforts ? 

I. Yes. Either I would become satisfied prematurely, 
or would fail in effecting a change. I believed Christ 
was willing, but could not find the right way to go to 
him; and then would suspend my endeavors until a 
more favorable opportunity. After indulging for a 
season in worldliness and sin, my desires for salvation 
would revive. 
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16 CONVERSION". 

P. Yom mentioned that you had once indulged a 
hope in Christ. Was it at an early age? 

/. Yes. -Oircumstances, not necessary to be detailed, 
revived my desires. The more I reflected, the deeper 
were my anxieties to get religion; while the more I 
endeavored to love God, the more insensible to his good- 
ness and holiness my feelings became. I feared it would 
prove to be the last offer of grace, and I became willing 
to renounce the world and every thing else that hin- 
dered my salvation, and determined never to give up 
seeking religion. 

P. Did you not become again discouraged, and sus- 
pend those efforts for the time being? 

/. No. I had many fears, but was persuaded there 
was some right way to be saved; and I persevered until 
I found it, as I then hoped. 

P. What resolution did you at last form relative to 
serving God? 

/. Having tried every other way in vain, I finally con- 
cluded that, whether my evidences came immediately or 
gradually, I would obey the Lord in the best way I could. 

P. Did you hope, at the time, that you might be 
accepted and pardoned for Christ's sake? 

I. I did. I hoped it would prove the right way, pro- 
vided I should persevere in it. It would have been very 
irrational to take any course which I had good reason to 
believe would result in no beneiit. 

P. Previous to this resolution you had not possessed 
love to God? 

/. Certainly not; for if I had, I should have enjoyed 
a hope of pardon before then. 

P. It was your desire to secure your future safety 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPEBIEHCB8. 17 

aad peace, or your salvation, tHat made yoa form that 
resolution? 

I. Yes. I also thought it would he right, and re- 
solved to serve the Lord, come what might. 

P. That is, you Tin&w, as always before, that it was the 
right of God to claim your service and love, and that 
it was your duty to render them ; but you was induced 
to form that resolution, by the desire to secure your sal- 
vation, and also by the desire to take that step as the 
light way to please God and effect it. ' 

I. Yes, that explains it precisely. Still, I did not 
expect salvation by my own strength, but only through 
the mercy of Christ. I think that, before, I depended too 
much on my own efforte to become good ; but then I 
depended altogether on Christ for pardon and acceptance. 
P. Immediately on forming that resolution, did you 
feel relieved from your load of anxiety, and become calm 
and composed under the hope that you had at last taken 
the right way to be accepted, and that you might he 
enabled to persevere in it? 
/. I did. 

P. Was not this a new state of feehng, and did it not 
encourage you to believe that you had already succeeded, 
in some measio'e, in getting an evidence of acceptance? 

/. Yes. And my feelings increased to much pleasure, 
at the joyful thought. 

P. And was not this pleasure so new and eventually 
so strong, as to induce the full belief that you had suc- 
ceeded, and that the Spirit had given these feelings as a 
witness of your pardon, and acceptance, and title to Lope 
in Christ; and did you not then hope in him for pardon 
and happiness? 
2* 
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/. Such were precisely my views and feelings. After 
some hesitation, lest my good prospects might prove decep- 
tive, I could Qo longer resist the force of such evidences, 
but embraced a hope in the pardoning mercy of Christ. 

P. And did yoa not then exercise much pleasure and 
gratitude toward Christ for hie friendship and goodness? 

/. I did, and it confirmed my hope in him. And tiien 
a view of Ms kindness in dying for me, and in preserving 
me ao long while his enemy, in pardoning and loving 
mc, aid of the secret pleasure I took in him therefor, 
and the knowledge that I must endure to the end to he 
saved, made me renew the resolution to serve him the 
remainder of my days; and it seemed a pleasure to do so. 

P. Did you feel willing to leave yourself in the hands 
of God, to be at his disposal? 

/. Yes. Always before God out of Christ had been 
a consuming fire, and I feared to be in his hands because 
I knew he would punish me. But now I felt that he 
was reconciled, and I could safely leave myself at hia 
disposal, hoping for his favor only through Christ, Still, 
the Saviour was in all my thoughts. 

P. Although yqur thoughts, and consequently yoxa 
affections, were thus chiefly on him, I suppose you still 
approved of the strict holiness and rigid justice of the 
Father, even though you hoped to escape from their stern 
demands by means of Christ; while your hve was called 
forth toward Christ for his matchle^ goodness and grace? 

I. Yes; and I could take pleasure in the Father for 
the gift of such a precious Saviour. 

P, After indulging these feelings, did not a view of 
your past sins produce sorrow and regret that you had 
been so ungrateful to Christ? 
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I. I felt that my conduct had been so unkind and 
iingratefiil, that I could hardly forgive myself the wrong 
they had done my Saviour. 

P. Your feelings being chiefly attracted toward Christ 
as a Saviour, I suppose you had not aixiuircd those 
esercises toward a God of holiness and justice which Job 
describes: "Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes." That is, while you disapproved of sin 
against the Father, you did not then condemn yourself 
to a deserved perdition as justly exposed to his justice, 
noT loathe and abhor yourself on account of your moral 
deformity and as fitted only for destruction, nor hate your- 
self as too vile to hope and too odious to be accepted? 

I. While I felt self-condemned for my past course of 
ungrateful conduct, it was with hope in Christ, and 
pleasure in his goodness and mercy. Of course, with 
such pleasant feelings, I could not entertain those you 
have described; nor have I supposed that new converts 
ever indulge in such gloomy views as Job expresses. 

P. You knew that sin was forbidden ; but did not your 
anxiety to preserve those evidences of acceptance, and to 
avoid displeasing God, and forfeiting his fevor and your 
salvation, as well as a sense of its ingratitude, induce you 
to resolve to avoid sin thereafter ? 

/. Yes; and it was then a positive pleasure to do any 
thing which appeared to be necessary to sustain my hope 
in the mercy of Christ. 

P. Did you not, at first, take pleasure in converts and 
older Christians because of their amiable dispositions, 
engaging manners, congeniality of feehng and pursuits, 
friendly interest in your welfare, as well aa from their 
being the friends of Christ, bound to the same heaven as 
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yourself, and whose example, conversation and prayer? 
encouraged yon to hope and persevere in the ways of 
salvation ? 

I. Yes; such considerations made me strongly at 
tached to some particular individuals. 

P. As jou became more familiar with religious feel- 
ings, did not the strictness and rigid principles and 
conduct of some older Ohristiaiis become somewhat 
repulsive ? 

I. I found so little to sympathize with in some of 
them, that their society afforded me littie or no pleasure, 
to say the least ; and this made me prize those more 
with whom I could have feelings in common. 

P. Did you not, at first, feel a strong interest for the 
conversion of your friends and others? 

I. I desired their salvation from eternal misery above 
every other thing which they could attain; and on this 
account, as well as to continue in the line of duty myself, 
I tried to influence some of them to secure a hope of 
eternal life. My own pleasure in the hope of pardon, 
naturally led me to desire the same for them; my own 
deliverance induced me to sympathize with their deplor- 
able state and prospects; and I also disapproved of their 
ingratitude to their heavenly Benefactor. 

P. Did yon not take much satisfaction in secret and 
social prayer, when your hope was strong and your 
prospects bright? Did you not then enjoy it, because it 
was the medium of expressing and indulging your pleas- 
ure in the mercy of Christ, and of seeking those spiritual 
aids by which your evidences were to be preserved, and 
your eternal safety and peace insured? 

/. Yes; you have described my feelings correctly. 
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P. Did you not, at such times, take pleasure in reading 
the Scriptures, in order to obtain the information neces- 
sary to make your salvation sure ? and did yon not love 
to search out and apply to yourself the precious promiaea 
which they contained? 

I. Yes ; in connection with the general information it 
furnished, such were the sources of my enjoyment in 
perusang the word of God. 

P. Did yon not then pursue the duty of self-examin- 
ation, in order to ascertain your present evidences, to 
revive those which had drooped, and to secure others? 
"When these were satisfactory, your pleasure in the duty 
was the greatest ; but when, for any reason, they were the 
reverse, it afforded you no enjoyment? 

/ Yes; it seemed an indispensahle duty in order to 
preserve my evidences, and I therefore observed it for a 
while. 

P. Did you not also aid in promoting the various 
objects of benevolence in which Christians were engaged, 
and in sustaining and extending the influence of the 
gospel? 

I. Of course. It w^ reputable and praiseworthy to 
engage in such objects; it gratified my sympathies for 
the welfare of others, and it seemed a duty to Christ, not 
to be dispensed with, if I would persevere and be saved. 

P. Did you contemplate, at that time, making a public 
profession of religion by uniting with the Church? 

/ I wished to do so, but was afraid. My friends 
urged it as a duty, if I would preserve the favor of Christ; 
but a secret reluctance to such a committal induced me 
to postpone it, until my feelings had so much abated, 
that I not only lost the desire to make a profession of 
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religion, but was glad that I liad not so pledged my- 
self. I have since, however, very much regretted the 
omission, under the belief that a public acknowledgment 
of Christ would have withheld my steps from backslid- 
ing, and relieved me from many subsequent troubles. 

P. Did your evidences eventually decline? 

I. They did, almost entirely. For some time after I 
embraced that hope, I felt quite happy in my glorious 
prospects, and in my Saviour. At times, doubts of my 
acceptance would occur; but I was enabled to recall and 
deepen my evidences, and then all would be pleasant 
again. After some months, however, I lost my joys in 
religion; and the world, with its pleasures and pursuits, 
became far too attractive and engrossing. 

P. I suppose that, as the subject lost its freshness and 
power by familiarity, you became less careful to preserve 
those evidences, and less watchful over your thoughts, 
feelings, and deportment; temporal afiairs gradually 
usurped a prominent place in your mind; business in- 
fringed more and more upon your private and public 
duties; conscience made you uneasy by its reproofe; 
and fears took the place of pleasure, when you thought 
of your salvation. When you -resorted to your closet, 
it was more to quiet conscience and to allay those fears, 
than to enjoy your first love; your purposes, there 
renewed, fiiiled to renew your hope with its evidences; 
until these duties seemed to have lost their efScacy, and 
they became therefore unattractive, and sometimes tedi- 
ous, and were performed more seldom than before. 

J. Alas, it was very much as you describe. By my 
wickedness and neglect, my evidences were mostly lost. 
I had expected to have "no more conscience of sin," but 
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I became so self-condemned, that it seemed of little use to 
make further efforts at that time. Finally, I came to 
resume my fonner worldly feelings in a great degree, and 
to neglect many duties which, I was well aware, were 
incumbent on me. I was a sadder man at times, if not a 
wiser. 

P. When your hope thus foiled, your religious pleas- 
ures vanished with it; just as they were excited and were 
high, when your hope existed and was bright? From, 
which you can perceive that your rehgious feeling^ 
proceeded entirely &om your hope, 

I. Of course they did; and I lost them when it faded 
away. 

P. While you were in this hopeless state, did you feel 
■ willing to be in the hands and at the disposal of the 
Father? 

I. Of course not, for I could not then go to him with 
a hope in Christ. To have gone any other way, would 
be to meet the very destruction I wished to avoid, 

P. Having failed to find that continued enjoyment in 
religion which you anticipated, you have since endeav- 
ored to derive pleasure &om the world and its pursuits ? 

/. Such has been far too much the case. I have made 
many efforts since to go to Christ in a right way, and to 
do my first work over again ; but have never been favored 
with such decided evidences as I at first received. 

P. Have you, at any time since, entirely abandoned 
that hope? 

I. No, not entirely. The recollection that I once 
possessed such new and happy feelings, about which I 
cannot be mistaken, has always afforded me some conso- 
lation and encouragement in the greatest extremities. 
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If, as I suppose, they were the gift of the Spirit, I must 
have been converted then; but my suhaequent conduct 
contradicts the ikct; so that I am encouraged, or dis- 
couraged, as I contemplate the one or the other, 

P. nave you since enjoyed any partial return of those 
evidences? 

I. My desire of salvation has been as strong as ever,, 
though dormant at times. On occasions of peculiar reli- 
gious interest in the community, I have been aroused to 
seek my future peace, have renewed my efforts, and have 
regained some of those former exercises, though not in 
such power and freshness. But after a while they would 
die away again, and leave me more miserable than 
before. I am almost discouraged, 

P. Is it still, when you deliberately contemplate the 
subject, your strongest desire to secure your eternal 
safety and peace? 

I. Yes, in the proper way. It is the chief anxiety of 
my heart; for "What is a man profited if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?" 

P. For the sake of further information, I will now 
delineate the modes adopted by several other classes of 
persons to accomplish the same object. You will observe 
that while all agree with you in pmsuing their future 
safety and peace as the ultimate object of their desires, 
and while all acquire a hope thereof, with its pleasures 
and other results, aa has been detailed in your own 
esperience, each adopts different means therefor. A 
very short description, just sufficient to enable you 
to compare your experience with theirs, if it is not 
' fully perceived, must suffice; and we will not 
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now pause either to approve or to condemn any of the 



A., in dwelling upon his condition and f 
much alarm, and becomes convineed that he has greatly 
sinned against God ; and his anxiety to secure his salva- 
tion grows more and more strong. These feelings he 
regards as those which the Spirit gives, to be cultivated 
until they ripen into fall evidences of his acceptance. 
With a view to his securing a hope of eternal safety and 
peace, he endeavors to deepen his desires by reflecting 
upon the pains of perdition, and to generate love to 
Christ by dwelling upon his past goodness and his 
present willingness to save him, if he goes to him in the 
right way. He determines, perhaps, to mortify his pride 
and humble himself before God, by acknowledging that 
he is a self-ruined sinner, unable in his own strength to 
secure salvation, and that he is therefore unmeritorious 
of his favor. In order the more effectually to accomplish 
his purpose, he endeavors to cleanse his heart, to relin- 
quish every outward sin, to engage in whatever duties 
may seem suitable to aid him in his object, and to imitate 
the example of those who had previously succeeded. 
Perhaps he resorts to meetings for prayer, presents him- 
self as an inquirer after salvation, and mingles with those 
who are made the subjects of special prayer. He be- 
comes more encouraged as he proceeds, until, aware of 
the right of God to dispose of him aa he will, he consid- 
ers that he can now go to him sincerely and safely; and, 
placing his hope on Christ for acceptance, he resolves to 
give himself up to God. In the belief that he has now 
gone to him in the right way, he feels relieved and 
Having now attained the relief he so mncli 
3 
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desired, and his other feelings being so new and pleasant, 
he believes that these are the evidences needed, and is 
encouraged to hope that he has been accepted by Christ. 
He thinks he is now converted, and has obtained religion 
and rejoices in a hope of eternal safety and peace. 

B. is suffering under adverse fortunes, the lo^ of 
Mends, or other afflictions, or is becoming aged, ao that 
the world is losing its attractiveness. He realizes the 
value of eternal happiness in some degree, and contrasts 
the "pleasures which are for evermore" with the fleeting 
and frivolous enjoyments of time, and determines to for- 
sake the latter for the former ; or, as he would express it, 
to give up all for Christ, through whom alone he can 
hope to receive pardon and peace. In the belief that he 
has now comphed with the duty required, he hopes in 
Christ, and rejoices in his happy prospects. 

C. believes that Christ died in a special sense for the 
elect, and that, if his sins were punished in him, his own 
salvation will be sure; and he also considers that faith 
in him consists in simply believing, on the mere assertion 
of the fact, that Christ died foT him in particular, and 
that he is able and willing to save him. "With a view 
to secure his salvation, and under pungent feelings 
of conviction, perhaps, he believes that his sins were 
punished in Christ, and that he will save him. This 
conclusion produces relief; and his expectations being 
thus far answered, he feels more encouraged and per- 
suaded that he is accepted in Christ This, in its turn, 
produces new and happy feelings, which he receives as 
the witness of the Spirit. He consequently becomes 
more confirmed in the belief that he is one of the elect , 
and joy in Christ fills his heart. The desire to render 
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his salvation sure by persevering to tlie end, and the 
pleasure the confidence of doing so will afford him, in- 
duce him to resolve to obey Christ thereafter; and he 
rejoices in a Saviour found. 

D. is disposed toward the Camphelite views of religion. 
He considers that, in order to secure his future safety 
and peace, he should believe the gospel, as he would 
beheve any historical facta; that on making a profession 
of such behef, he should be baptized, which he thinks is 
equivalent to the regeneration required in the Scrip- 
tures ; that, on being so baptized, he will receive remission 
of sins, and the Holy Spirit; and that, as a consequence 
of the gift of the Spirit, he wiU have a pure heart and a 
good conscience. With a view to a hope of salvation, 
he complies with these opinions; and in the eonfldent 
belief that he has reached an acceptable state, indulges a 
hope of pardon in Christ. The pleasures produced by 
this hope, being so new and delightful, confirm him in 
his confidence; and he rejoices in his happy prospects, 
determining to obey Christ, in order that he may en- 
dure to the end and be saved. 

K^ while searching for the way of salvation, considers 
that Christ loves and is favorably disposed toward him, 
while he hates and condemns his sins; and this encour- 
ages him to resolve to obey him, in order to secure the 
blessings of his favor. Or perhaps he considers that 
Christ is the way, the truth, and the life; that he has 
o for him ; and that he should beheve and enjoy 
ic thoughts produce a secret pleastire in the 
f Christ m first loving him thus, and in provid- 
ing for his salvation; which being perceived, be becomes 
confident of already loving Christ in return, and hopes 
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in his pardoning mercy. In order to perseverance, he 
resolves to ohey Christ, and to devote himself to the 
promotion of the greatest possible happiness of his fbllow- 
creatures, in the expectation that lie will thereby most 
effeetually advance his own. 

F. adopts exalted views of the dignity of human 
nature, and believes that by its due cultivation hia eternal 
salvation can be secured. Eejecting the' main doctrines 
of the evangelical feith, and setting aside those scrip- 
tures which condemn his vie^^s, he cultivates elevated 
sentiments of the majesty, power, and benevolence of 
God; dwells upon the duties of natural benevolence, 
patriotism, and philanthropy; and insists upon due hon- 
esty and morality. As he endeavors to make himself 
sincere on these points, he acquires some confidence that 
he will hereafter escape the miseries which he is hardly 
conscious of deserving, 

(?. is a believer in the Scriptures, but considers that 
the vifork of grace in the soul is quite gradual; and, in 
laboring to secure a good hope of his eternal safety and 
peace, relies upon the peculiar means with which he 
thinks himself favored, especially in the authorized ad- 
ministration of them by persons wholn he regards as the 
direct successors of the apostles. He endeavors to exer- 
cise sorrow for past sins; receives baptism at such sup- 
posed authorized hands, wherein he believes that he 
obtains the influences of the Spirit to enable him to 
work out his salvation, to secure the remission of sins, 
the favor of God, and everlasting life, and that conse- 
quently sorae spiritually regenerating grace is conveyed, 
and some saving effects are produced by that ordinance. 
Or, perhaps he receives it as a spiritually regenerating 
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ordinance. But whatever may "be his views relative to 
the spiritual effecte of sueh baptism, he becomes thereby 
encouraged to hope more strongly in Christ for pardon 
and acceptance ; and this produces more or less pleasure 
according to his degree of interest in his own eternal 
welfare, which ia received as evidence of the new heart. 
In order more effectually to promote which, he purposes 
to obey the Lord, trust in Christ for safety and peace, 
and observe the authority and rites of his church. Ac- 
cordingly, at the proper time, he receives confirmation at 
the hands of his diocesan, publicly assuming his previous 
engagements made in baptism, partakes of the eucharist, 
and grows in his attachment to his church, which very 
much determines, in his view, hia right to an interest 
in Christ. 

H. has been educated in the behef of the Eoraan sect. 
He believes in a purgatory after death, and in an eternal 
perdition ; and his chief desire is to alleviate and shorten 
the pains of the former, to escape the latter, and to secure 
his eternal peace. In order to this, he implicitly receives 
whatever the priests choose to teach, and embraces a 
system of outward forms and ceremonies. He receives 
baptism and confirmation; confesses to the priest, and 
does penance; attends mass; trusts partly to his own 
supposed merits, partly to those of the Virgin Mary and 
the so-called saints, and partly on Christ, for acceptance; 
and he makes hia relation to Christ dependant on his 
relation to his church, and measures the degree of his 
piety by his attachment to such church. His is pecu- 
liarly a religion of fear; for fear is the inducement to hia 
observances, fear destroys almost all the comfort he might 
take in his delusion, and fear closes the scene at death, 
3* 
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/. is a believer in the necessity of spiritual regenera- 
tion. When under deep distress and fear ia reflecting 
upon his lost state, and with a view to seenre an evi- 
dence and hope of future safety and peace, he weeps 
profusely; this, he is encouraged to think, is an evidence 
of his penitence, and he looks for a development of ih£ 
power of the Spirit in his heart as a witness of his being 
bom again, and of his title to a pardon. He is comforted 
by believing that he is seeking Jesus sorrowing. If lie 
goes forward to the altar for prayers, he examines 
whether he does not feel a little different ; or he is encour- 
aged by others to say that he does, in the expectation 
that it will produce new feelings or evidences; and if he 
discovers any calmness or other unusual state of mind, 
he instantly concludes that it is the desired witness, and 
hopes and rejoices in Christ, Perhaps he resorts to the 
Bible, as to a lottery, to decide upon his prospects ; and 
if he opens upon some comforting passage^ — such as " thy 
faith hath. saved thee, go in peace," — he receives it as a 
divine message to himself, and rejoices in hope — the 
pleasures of which confirm his belief in his pardon and 
acceptance. Perhaps, in his nervous excitement, he 
thinks that he can see Christ hanging in person on the 
cress, covered with blood shed for him, or that he hears 
comforting words from his lips, which are received as 
tokens of his acceptance, and he rejoices aecordingly. 
Perhaps he sees, in imagination, the rainbow of promise 
stretching over the heavens, or lights glowing with great 
beauty, or an ocean of blood prepared to wash away his 
sins; or hears angelic beings assuring him of pardon, and 
welcoming him to heaven. By such supposed evidences 
his anxiety is dispelled, and a hope of salvation is 
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infused in his soul, and he trusts in Christ for future 
safety and peace; purposing a strict obedience to him, in 
order to make his salvation sure. 

I. I thank you for these delineations of the secret 
workings of the human mind. They will prove useful, 

P. I have now finished the inquiries and observations 
which I wished to make on this part of our subject; 
and we will proceed to the topic which -v, 
important to be next examined. 
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Pastor. We will now proceed to an examination of 
those fundamental principles of tbe Christian religion 
which are necessary to our understanding what Christ 
would have us become; and in doing so, while we are 
free to employ our reasoning powers, we must hold our 
conclusions in strict subordination to revelation, and 
must implicitly defer to God as the only authoritative 
expositor of his own will and principles. Should a 
young man for whom you felt a profound regard ask 
your advice, as he was about to launch out upon the 
busy sea of life, whether he ought always, and under si\ 
trials to which it might espoae him, to maintain a strict 
integrity of character in his intercourse with mankind, 
what would be your counsel ? 

Inquirer. Always to preserve an upright character. 
No reputable person, it seems to me, would hesitate what 
to advise, or what course of conduct to pursue in this 
respect. Apart from every consideration of policy, there 
is an intrinsic propriety in uprightness, which the most 
depraved must reverence, and which those who have lost 
prize too late, as the dissolute do the health which 
they have destroyed. You surely do not suppose me 
capable of advising him to become unprincipled and 
i under any possible circumstances ? 
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P. No ; and you have only expressed the views of 
every upright mind. You would advise on the principle 
that, although trials and injuries are painful, and therefore 
undesirable, uprightness is more estimable; and that the 
latter should never he sacrificed to the former? 

I. I should; for whoever sacrifices his integrity at the 
call of interest or pleasure, can neither escape the censure 
of the good, nor find an adequate excuse in his own 
bosom. 

P. In common with every upright being, our Creator 
entertains the same general views. He regards happiness 
as of great natural value, but he places a far superior 
moral estimate upon upright principles; and, in his re- 
gards, the moral preponderates over the natural. Where- 
fore he requires of his creatures the possession of a holy 
moral character, as indispensable ■ to his approbation 
and love. "Be ye ho!y, for I am holy, saith the Lord." 
■ — 1 Pet. 1 : 16. Those who become so, he will approve, 
love, and bless.— John 13 : 1 ; Dan. 9 : 23 ; Ps. 125 : 4 ; 
Prov. 11 ; 20; Eom. 14; IT, 18. Those who do not, he 
wih disapprove, dislike, and punish.- — Heb. 12:14; Deut. 
25 : 16 ; Eom. 2 : 8. The creature's happiness, however 
valuable to. himself, will never be preserved by God in 
the eternal state at the expense of holtneaa.. "Know ye 
not that the unrighteom shaU not inherit the kingdom of 
God?"— 1 Cor. 6:9. 

I. No one, it seems to me, can justly censure, but 
must approve of him, for acting on such principles. 

P. In order clearly to understand what is meant by 
holy character, we will first examine the nature and 
incidents of moral character in general. There are two 
kinds of character — namely, natural and moral. Natural 
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Character consists in one's natural temperament, or in 
the peculiar dispositions, traits, or qualities impressed 
upon him hy nature; such as the amiability of sne, and 
the energy of another. Moral character consiats-in the 
right or wrong use one makes of himself; in the impress 
which one receives from the right or wrong— that is to 
say, moral principles, which habitually gorern his feelings 
and conduct. In other words, it consists in those habit- 
ual traits and qualities which one derives from the right 
or wrong principles wMch he adopts, loves, and pur- 
sues; as we say that one is of an honest moral character 
who is always governed by strict integrity in his deal- 
ings with others, and that another is of a dishonest moral 
character who is not 

I. The distinction is very obvious. 

P. Virtue, or morality in an inferior sense, is involved 
in a moral character which proceeds from recognizing 
and acting upon the rights and claims of our fellow- 
creatures; while virtue, in its superior aspect, is involved 
in that which proceeds from recognizing and cordially 
acting upon the rights and claims of God over us; and, 
in this sense, it is synonymous with holiness. 

I. "Wiiat is the difference between character, reputa- 
tation, and happiness? 

P. Reputation is the opinion, good or bad, which the 
public entertain of our character. Character is what we 
are; reputation is what others Ihink loe are. Character 
is our own, and is to be preserved, when good, at all 
hazards ; but our reputation is at the mercy of the world, 
and is often unjustifiably sacrificed by it. Happiness is 
an emotion, a feeling on satisfaction, on the accomplish- 
ment of some desire; and pain is an emotion of dissatis- 
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faction when some desire is disappointed. Character is 
the impress of some moral principle or rule of action; 
while happiness is a pleasing sensation, which may result 
sometimes, but not necessarily or invariably, from a holy 
character, and sometimes, in this world, in spite of an 
unholy one. Character, reputation, and happiness are, 
as you can perceive,, essentially different things. 

I. No doubt. We always commend one for his sup- 
posed upright character; but never for his being happy, 
nor for his good reputation, except as we perceive he 
deserves it; and that desert constitutes bis character. 

P. Yes. By a law of our moral constitution, we 
always approve or disapprove of others according to 
their perceived moral character ; and, except when per- 
sonal considerations intervene, it is in view of such 
character that we like or dislike them. The Scriptures 
represent God as acting on the same principle.— Job 
1:8; Ps. 146:8. 

I. How is our moral character to be determined? 

P. By the character of our motives, or objects of ac- 
tion; that is, by that of the ideas or considerations 
which influence our desires, purposes, affections, and 
conduct, or by that of the end which we contemplate 
therein. 

L Will you please enlighten my mind further on this 
point? 

P. We always have some reason for acting, and some 
object which attracts us to make an effort for its attain- 
ment. An idea is a thought or conception of something, 
and is usually the representative in the mind of some out- 
ward object or thing. The idea rmyves us to act in the 
given case ; and when it does so, it is called a motive. 
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7. A thought, then, only becomes a motive when it 
has siafficient influence to induce ua to act under it. 

P. An idea is called an extefi-nal motive, iDccause it is 
derived from something exterior of the mind, through the 
action of the intellect. Thus, the thought of some long- 
absent friend might induce you to visit him. This 
thought would be external, because it refers to some- 
thing exterior from the mind itself; and it would be a 
motive, because it moves you to make the visit, 

I. I can easily understand it. 

P. In one class of cases, the thought first excites a 
desire in the mind for itself, or the thing it repreaents. 
This is called an internal motive, because it is a feeling 
originating in the mind itself, and because, by its means 
or power, the idea moves one to act. Thus, the idea of 
your friend would first excite a desire to see him, under 
which you would make the visit; this desire would 
move you to act, and would be an internal motive. 

I. Such is my uniform experience. 

P. But this desire exerts a moving influence, by in- 
ducing one to resolve to do whatever is necessary to 
accomplish its object; and such resolution is by a voli- 
tion, or mandatory act of the will. Thus, the desire to 
see your friend would induce yon to resolve to visit him; 
which would be a volition on that subject. In its turn, 
the resolution produces aU the external conduct deemed 
necessary to accomplish the object; such aa, in the ease 
supposed, your immediate departure for the residence 
of your Mend. 

/ Yes, this is natural. 

P. The hope of succeeding, gives all their motive im- 
pulse to the desires, over the will and conduct; for, aa 
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you can readily perceive, if you. had no hope of finding 
yoiu^ friend, do what you could, you wonld neither 
resolve to go to his residence, nor put forth any external 
mean 3 therefor; while the expectation of seeing him, if 
you should make the necessary efforts, would be the 
stimulus to your resolution and exertions. 

I. Such, I now see, is the correct principle. 

P. The pleasure whicli one takes is derived, as I have 
said, from the gratification of some desire, or from the 
anticipation of succeeding in its accomplishment. Thus, 
you might not only derive much pleasure from an inter- 
view with that friend, but the expectation of seeing him 
might make you happy in anticipation. 

I. Yes; and all our other feelings are, as I can now 
perceive, produced by Bome thought originally presented 
to the mind; so that, if we ceased to think, we should 
cease to feel and act. 

P. You are right. The mind is sXvr&ja governed by 
that thought which is calculated to exert the most power 
at the moment— that is, by the strongest motive present. 
Wow, every thought has some intrinsic motive power. 
And it has also some moral character of its own, either 
good or bad ; it bears the moral impression of the external 
object, if any, of which it is the representative. Thus, 
in the case slipposed, those friendly thoughts are poten- 
tial; and also possess an amiable characteristic, which 
rises in our estimation when it is compared with that bru- 
tality which incapacitates some from exercising them. 

7. No doubt all our ideas have some moral character. 

P. Whenever an idea or object moves the mind to 
action, its moral character becomes impressed upon the 
, purposes, and other feelings which it excites. 
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Thus, the amiability of friendsliip and its thoughts would 
be stamped upon your desires, and purposes, and eon- 
duct, and hopes, and pleasures, in reference to your 
friend; and all woiild pronounce your character to be 
amiable. And these feelings would exist in moral har- 
mony; that is to say, the desire would not be unamiable, 
and yet the reaolution to visit him be amiable; but all 
would necessarily partake of a common amjable charac- 
ter. The moral quality of the idea or object is not 
impressed upon the mind as a signet produces its like- 
ness upon the wax; but is imparted to the agent by his 
own voluntary adoption of it as a motive influence, or 
principle of action. It thereby becomes his own, a real 
moral unity with himself; he and his principles become 
one in morals, one in approveableness, or the contrary ; 
so that, if his motive is right, he is right, and if that is 
wrong, be ia wrong also. 

I. What ia the most usual rule by which our moral 
character is determined? 

P. As we shall see hereafter, the Holy Spirit, in the 
Scriptures, most usually presents, for that purpose, the 
ultimate object which one has in view; by which is 
meant the most extreme or final end, or that to which 
ail the rest is directed; and we will conform to this 
example. ■ You will observe that I have purposely 
avoided all those technical expressions which are not 
necessary to a proper understanding of this subject, and 
which would tend only to confuse the uninitiated in the 
mysteries of speculative mental philosophy. 

I. Will you have the goodness to illustrate the prin- 
ciple just laid down? 

P. I will; and in doing so will also elucidate some 
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other points. Let us suppose that K. harbored the idea 
of plundering the vaults of a bank in the metropolis, and 
that we saw him actually commence his journey there 
with that view. His object would he palpably wrong; 
and the question is, what estimate would you form of his 
moral character in that transaction, and why? 

I. I should have no hesitation in pronouncing it wrong, 
and in censuring him as unprincipled and vicious, and as 
deserving of punishment; and the reason would be, that 
the object he bad in view was vicious. 

P. That object would impress its vicious character 
upon all his thoughts, desires, plans, purposes, and other 
feelings excited in view of it ; and you would disapprove 
of them, and of him for them, and would dislike him on 
their account? 

I. Certainly. Every virtuous person would feel so. 
His character would be blameworthy, and no one could 
avoid censuring him on account of it. 

P. Suppose E. was so hopeful of succeeding in his 
object as to feel much elated, and to take great pleasure 
in every thing that he judged would conduce to its 
accomplishment ? 

L I should entertain no better opinion of him ; for his 
hope and its pleasures would not change his vicious 
character, but would rather confirm it, and make it more 
decided. They would be equally vicious and hateful, 
since they were produced by a desire for, and terminated 
upon such a vicious object. 

P. Such is the principle on which our Creator also 
judges, as can be seen in the declaration in. Romans 1:32: 
"Who, knowing the judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death, not only do the 
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same, but have pleasure in those that do thern." Their 
pleasure in other transgressors, on accouDt of their eon- 
duet, seems to be considered the chief and culminating 
point of iniquity in their own characters. In order to 
hold K. thus responsible to censure, he must have acted 
voluntarily in selecting his object, and in laying and 
pursuing his plans for it; he must have been at liberty 
to weigh the considerations for and against it, and to 
have chosen or to have refused them. If he had been 
coerced, so as to have acted against his will, he would 
not exhibit his own character therein, but that of the 
person who had compelled him to such conduct. So 
that he could form that character for himself only, by 
freely yielding to the vicious considerations 

/. True; but suppose his will was already so perverse 
on the general subject of honesty, as to yield to such 
considerations without resistance, being induced to 
choose them of course? 

P. This would not excuse him, but would be an evi- 
denee of a previous radical perversion in his principles. 
As he was intended by his natural constitution to be a 
free moral agent, and as God did not make dishonesty 
any part of either his natural or moral constitution, it 
follows that his devotion to it was of his own creation, 
and that he is responsible for all the consequences. 

I. But suppose he had become so perverse as to have 
lost all his recuperative moral power — that is, hia ability 
of himself to resist suecesBfiiliy— would not this inabil- 
ity excuse him, at least until some sufficient external aid 
shoiild be afforded him? 

P. No; having brought it upon himself, he cannot 
I the responsibility of any of the ( 
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Upon others, or excuse himself for any deficiency it may 
produce. The more profound his inability, the more 
wilfully and habitually perverse he must have acted, and 
the more censurable he would he. His consequent 
dependence upon exterior aid would evince, not his 
misfortune, but his criminality of disposition; and the 
measure of it woidd exhibit the exact extent of his 
perversion and criminality, so that if his dependence was 
entire, 'they would be complete. He could make lao claim 
to such aid as a right, but would remain hound to reform 
without it; since a crime can never, in good morals, 
absolve one from the obhgations of a previous duty. K 
he never received such aid, he would be left to meet his 
deserts without any just cause of complaint; and if he 
did obtain it, it would be an act of undeserved kindness, 
for which he could not be too thankful. 

I. I see no good objection to these principles, . 

P. Suppose that L. should entertain the idea of ren- 
dering assistance to a family residing in the same place, 
who were peculiarly deserving of sympathy; and, with 
that view, should commence a journey there in company 
with JT. His object being benevolent, we should es- 
teem his character as benevolent in the transaction ; and 
we should approve, and lite him, on account of such 
object. If he should become doubtful and distressed 
under a fear of failure, so as almost to despond of success, 
but should, notwithstanding, persevere, our estimate of 
his character would remain unchanged; indeed, his dis- 
couragement and sadness, proceeding from the appre- 
hension of having his benevolent desires disappointed, 
would mate him more estimable, because they would 
evince the sincerity and strength of those feelings, while 
4* 
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bis decision and perseverance under diiScnlties, would 
show a commendable stabibty in well doing, 

/. I coincide perfectly in these views, 

P. If X and L. should be mistaken, the one for the 
other, by their fellow-passengers, and the vicious repu- 
tation of the one should be attached by^them to the 
other, it could iu no way affect his true character. , An 
agreement between them to exchange characters could 
not effect a substitution, because each must have ac- 
quired his own; and although one could lose his good 
character by violating his principles, and the other could 
acf^uire a good one by reformation, yet neither could 
impart Ma own to another, or receive a transfer of his 
in return. 

/. My views accord with yours. 

P. There is an important difference in tte principles 
by which the character of a 'per&on who acts is tested, and 
those by which the character of his external actions is 
determined, to which I invite your attention. It will 
afibct, in some degree, the whole course of our future 
investigations. Let me inquire, how do you account for 
fhe fact that wicked men often perform good actions? 

T. They suppose that such actions are indicative of 
good feelings, and that they are themselves good. 

P. No doubt men of evil moral character may be 
prompted to good actions by benevolent or other natural 
feelings, for seldom can any be found entirely divested 
of those humane impulses which all derive from nature ; 
but this refers to traits of natural character only, while 
my question respects moral character exclusively. It 
is said that some pirates captured a vessel loaded with 
provisions for the starving population of Madeira; and 
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that, on learning its destination, they released the vessel 
and crew, and sent them on their way. This was a good 
action, prompted by some remaining humanity ; but it 
does not prove that the pirates were -morally good men, 
that is, possessed of integrity and good moral character, 

/, I perceive the difference. It is clear that the char- 
acter of a person is determined by that of his motives or 
object; and I have supposed that his external actions also 
would be right or wrong according to the character of 
his motives, being decided by the same standard. 

P. Then, if one does evil, in order that good may 
come— if he perpetrates a bad action from the motive of 
effecting some good end — the action will cease to be evil ; 
and not only so, but it will become good; since, on this 
ground, the motive must make it right. The end, then, 
will sanctify the means, whatever they are. But this is 
pure Jesuitism, and is denounced in the Scriptures; "And 
not rather, (as we be slanderously reported, and as some 
affirm that we say,) Let us do evil that good may come? 
whose damnation is just." — Eom. 3 : 8. According to 
revelation, therefore, the end does not sanctify evil 
means, the motive of the agent does not relieve the 
depravity of the bad action, nor decide its character at all. 

I. Will you please explain what principle does de- 
cide it? 

P. Let me remark, preliminarily, that I refer now 
exclusively to outward actions, and not to our resolutions 
or intentions. The character of our intentions is, as we 
have seen, always decided by our motives or objects; 
and that of our emotions by our motives, desires and 
intentions indifferently, since these are always uniform in 
character, and our emotions rise spontaneously. When a 
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person performa some outward action, 
intention to do it; but it does not concluBivelj show the 
moral character of, that intention. It is true that we 
■ suppose men will act consistently, and so are 
i to infer a good motive for a good action, and a 
bad motive for a bad one; whereas all know that a good 
action may be done from a bad intention, and a bad one 
from a good. Should a debtor pay an honest debt at 
maturity, we would infer an upright and honest motive 
and intention. But he might be thus punctual with a 
view of establishing his credit, and thereby of eventually 
defrauding his creditor out of an immense amount of 
money; in which case the inference founded on the sup- 
posed consistency between his conduct and motives 
would be erroneous, and the action, though right in 
itself, would bo seen to proceed from an evil intention. 
There is such a consistency usually in the motives and 
conduct of wicked men, that it is a safe rule, "Ye shall 
know them by their fruits" (Matt. 7: 16); but the hypo- 
crite may, and usually do^, violate that consistency by 
imitating, the just in their conduct, hut &om sinister 
intentions. There is also uBually a consistency between 
the motives and conduct of upright men ; but the just may 
be, and often are left, through ignorance, to perpetrate 
some of the bad actions of the wicked.— Prov. 24 : 16. 

I. I perceive my mistake. What is the true rule? 

P. The character of our external actions depends 
exclusively upon their being in fulfillment or in viola- 
tion of some law which is authoritative over us, or of 
some obligation which we are under to others. In deter- 
mining the character of the affent, we refer, as has been 
s^d, to that of the motive or intention which pro- 
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duced his outward conduct; but in determining that of 
aneli conduct we ask, was its legitimate tendency (whether 
so designed by him, or not,) to fiilflU a law or obligation 
resting npoa him? If it was, we pronounce the action 
good; if it was not, we pronounce it evil. 

/. On these principles, if a deserving mendicant should 
come into my house, and ask alms, to give him pecuniary 
aid, would be a good action, because it is in fulfillment of 
my obligations to him as a fellow -creature ; and my 
family might approve of me in it, by inferring a benevo- 
lent motive. But if my sole object was to get rid of 
him as speedily as possible, my own character, in the 
transaction, would not be commendable, but rather cen- 
surable? This is self-evidcntly correct. But does the 
character of an action produce no reflex impression on 
that of the agent? 

P. I will answer by an illustration, which will enable 
us to see this important distinction more clearly; when 
we will leave the subject. Suppose that M. has a neigh- 
bor who is reduced to poverty by a protracted iUnesa; 
and that he should, with many professions of kindness, 
loan him a considerable sum of money to meet the 
wants of his family, ^ — to be repaid at some fature and 
more prosperous day. We should be disposed to attri- 
bute benevolent motives to M., and would commend his 
character in the transaction. We would also approve of 
bis conduct, as being obviously proper toward a suffering 
fellow-creature. But suppose we are credibly informed 
that he had no such motives, and that, notwithstanding 
his plausible professions, bis real objecte in that transac- 
tion were to get the poor man and his family in hia 
power by involving him in debt, to exact ^xhorbitant 
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interest for bis money, to enslave him and them to his own 
vile passions, and the like. Our estimate of his character 
would now change to disapprobation, with feelings of 
detestation; and if he should attempt to justify himself 
on the ground that his pecuniary loan to the poor man 
was a good deed, we should admit that, viewed by 
itself, that action was good, inasmuch as it was in fulfili- 
ment of his obligations, but that it did not relieve his 
personal character from condemnation. On the con- 
trary, we would insist that he deserved increased censure 
and abhorrence for designedly covering his evil pur- 
poses under a good action, that is, for adding hypocrisy 
to his depravity, 

Z I am satisfied. But still, if a person intending to 
do right, happens to perform an action which is injurious 
to others, he is not to be blamed? 

P. Kot for any criminal intention; but be may be 
censurable for want of consideration, or for that igno- 
rance, in consequence of which, the injurious act occur- 
red. In the case of M., what counsel would you give? 

I. 1 should say, in the language of Scripture, "these 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done," — Luke 11 : 42, He ought to have relieved his 
suffering neighbor, but should have done it with pure 
motives. Then he would have been commended and 
loved; but now he could only be censured and despised 
for the same action. 

P. To observe, in our actions, the laws of the divine 
and human governments, and to fulfil all our domestic, 
social, and civil obligations, are things which ought to 
be done ; while to do them with proper motives, and, as 
respects God. with those of the holy heart, are the things 
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which are not to be left tmdone. In concluding thia 
part of our subject, I will only remark that there are 
many varieties in general character. One, for esample, 
is of an ambitious character, because of his habitual 
aspirations after power, honor, ofRce, or fame; and an- 
other is of a good moral character, who is habitual in 
his endeavors to fulfill hia duties to mankind. We 
are now prepared to enter upon thq subject of a holy 
personal character. 
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EMEBTS OF HOLT CHARACU 



Pastor. A holy chaeacter is the essential element 
in regeneration, conversion, submission to God, obedi- 
ence, repentance, faith, the new heart, and every other 
Christian duty ; and it confers upon each all the moral 
value which belongs to it By its power, whoever 
enters upon either of these duties becomes measurably 
assimilated to the character of Christ, and enters upon 
that spiritual progress which will, through grace, termi- 
nate in a perfect conformity to his moral image in the 
heavenly state. — ^Prov. 4 : 18. 

Inqw/ref. In that view, those requirements are both 
reasonable and indispensable. 

P. As an infinitely just being, God must have some 
good and justifiable reason why he assumes the govern- 
ment over his intelligent creatures; and as a wise ruler, 
he must contemplate some adequate end to be accom- 
plished by his administration. By ascertaining what 
these are, we shall discover the principles which are to be 
adopted in order to the possession of a holy character. 

I. I shall be glad to investigate them. 

P. Why has God the legal and supreme right to con- 
trol you and your actions ? 

I. Because he is the Lord. 

P. That is correct; and that reason is sufficient for 
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every ansophistieated uiiiid. But the exigencies of our 
subject make it necessary for us to inquire why this fact 
confers such a right upon him ? 

I. The reason exists in my mind as a simple appre- 
hension, but I am unable clearly to express it in words. 
Will you please to explain it? 

P. Is that watch, which yon hold in your hand, your 
own property? 

/. It is, by purchase from the maker. 

P. Having worked up his raw materials into that 
watch, he became its exclusive owner, under God ; and 
by its due transfer to you, you have succeeded to all 
his rights. As its legal owner, you have every right of 
property in it, such as the right to possess, enjoy and 
control it; and this is exclusive of all others, except 
God, (who, as the owner of the original materials, has a 
property which underlays yours,) and you may exercise 
it -without the permission or interference of the rest of 
mankind. This legal right of property is recognised 
and guarded by God himself.— Ex. 20 : 15. 17. It 
confers on you no authority over other persons, their 
property or other rights ; but within the hmita of your 
other personal claims, you may use the watch as you 
see fit, and all jnst laws would sustain you in it. Thus, 
if I should seize upon the watch, and convert it to my 
own use, you would justly complain of the act as an 
infringement upon your exclusive rights, and would 
insist upon its immediate restoration. 

I. Certainly I should. My ownership would be a 
sufficient title against all the world, and would authorize 
me to possess and use "the watch as I pleased. 

P. God, as the original maker of all the material uni- 
5 
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verse, has the ultimate and more absolute right therein. 
Creatorsbip is necessarily the primary source of all 
ownership; .ind this authorizes him to confer those sub- 
ordinate rights of property on mankind which they now 
enjoy. As such original owner, the natural and legal 
right of property which God possesses over his creation, 
is of the most perfect kind. He created the Sun, for 
example, and caused its light and warmth to be shed 
forth upon the waiting earth; and who can doubt his 
perfect right to do with it as he will ? Who has the 
privilege of questioning his authority, or the mode in 
which he may exercise it, or the purposes which he 
may choose to accomplish by means of it ? Who can 
do any thing to make his rights of property in that orb 
more perfect ? Or who can in the least impair them ? 
No one. He may do as he will with his own (Matt. 
20 : 25) ; and if you will allow the supposition, if the Sun 
could resist and should refuse to do his will, it would 
have no right to do so, and he would be justified in 
annihilating it, and in creating another in its place. 

/. Common reason teaches us that the rights of pro- 
perty derived from creation, are perfect in God. No 
one, I suppose, pretends by argument or otherwise to 
increase or diminish them, 

P. In the Scriptures, God esplicitly puts forth such 
claims. I will cite only a few passages in proof of 
this, for a few will be as conclusive as a multitude; and 
I will adopt the same course on all the other subjeeta 
which may arise hereafter, God ia declared (as in the 
first chapter of Genesis) to be the sole creator of the 
world of matter. "Thus saith the Lord God, he that 
created the heavens, and stretched them out; he that 
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Spread forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it." 
— Is. 42 ; 5 and 45 : 12. God also claims the ownership 
of all material tilings, for the reason that he had founded, 
or began and "built them. "The earth is the Lord's, and 
the fullness thereof — for he hath founded it upon the 
seas, and established it upon the floods."— Ps. 24 : 1, 2. 
"The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine; as for 
the world, and the fnllneaa thereof, thou hast founded 
them: the north and the south, thou hast created them." 
— Ps. 89: 11, 12. God also claims all the rights of pro- 
perty over material things, on the ground that he is 
their owner. "If I were hungry, I would not teE 
thee: for the world is mine, and the fullness thereof"— 
Ps. 50 : 12. 

T. The Scriptures are very clear on these points. 

P. For the same reason, God has a perfect natural 
and legal right to control his moral creatures. He 
created us, body and soul, and thereby became our 
owner. As such owner, all the legal rights of property 
attached to him ; and he has the same privilege to pos- 
sess, and govern his moral and intelligent, that he has 
his natural, creation, All the considerations that apply 
to the one, attach with equal force to the other; all his 
rights are the same, only in respect to his moral pro- 
perty he has, by the exigencies and circumstances of 
their creation, restricted the mode in which he will 
direct and enforce the observance of them. The basis 
remains unchanged, and indeed is unchangeable; for 
God cannot claim rights which his creation, or the pre- 
servation of his creatures, (which is equivalent to their 
continued creation,) did not confer upon him. 

I. Of course, whatever his creation, whether it is 
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material or mora], the ground of bis right to control 
must be the same. The thing created can make no dif- 
ference in that r&spect. 

P. The Scriptures are very explicit on these points 
also. They represent God as the sole creator of all the 
human race, "I have made the earth and created 
man upon it."— Is. 45 : 12. "The souls which I have 
made," — Is. 57 : 16 ; Gen. 1 : 27. He consequently claims 
the ownership of all mankind. "Behold all souls are 
mine." — Ez. 18:4; John 1:11. He claims to exercise, 
on that ground, the rights of property over the race, 
even to punishing those who infringe upon his laws. 
"As the soul of the father, so the soul of the son is 
mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall die." — Ez. 18:4. 
"Eemember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth." 
— Eccl. 12 : 1 ; 1 Cor. 6 ; 20. The Scriptures declare 
that his authority over moral beings is supreme and 
peremptory. "And he doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth; 
and none can stay his hand, or say unto him. What 
doest thou?" — Dan. 4:35. Although God is always 
influenced by wise and good reasons in his government 
of his moral creatures, (Ez. 14 : 23 ; Gen. 18 : 26) yet no 
one who is ignorant of them has a right to resist his 
authority on that account, or to interpose any question 
as to his mode of exercising it; it is enough for those' 
who arc bound by the obligations of a creature to a 
creator, to know that "he worketb all things after the 
counsel of his own will."~Eph. 1:11; Horn. 9 : 20, 21. 

I. The word of God is very ftill indeed on the point. 
Although he sometimes condescends to give a reason 
why he commands one thing rather than another, yet 
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the reason wliy he may commarnd at all must ever re- 
main the same — ^aamely, hia proprietary rights over us. 

P. Tea; his authority does not depend on the sound- 
ness of hia views, or on the wisdom of his administra- 
tion, although he is both sound and wise; but upon his 
creative righte, which alone authorize him to exercise 
his natural and moral qualiflcations imperatively in 
respect to us, whether we will or no. 

I. The principle seems to be indisputable. 

P. The Scriptures present the Deity as a tri-une God; 
and the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as the three 
distinct, co-equal, and co-eternal persons in the one sub- 
stance of the Godhead. It was God the Son who made 
and upholds all these worlds ; who appeared to Moses as 
the I AM ; who, as the great Jehovah, gave the law on 
Sinai; who inspired the ancient propheta; and who is 
now invested with the government of the world. — Col. 
1:16; Heb. 1:2, 3; Ex. 3 : 14, and John 8 : 24. 58 ; 
Heb. 11 : 25, 26 ; 1 Pet. 1 ; 10, 11 ; Matt. 28 : 18. While 
on earth he claimed and exercised the same authority. — 
Matt. 1 : 29. By whatever name he is designated, our 
devotions will partake of idolatry unless we elevate 
him to the supreme rank as the Almighty ruler, and 
worship him as the true God.— -1 John 5 : 20. In that 
charaoter I shall always apeak of him. Names and 
titles among the Jews, as with all primitive nations, 
were aigniflcant of some trait or characteristic attached 
to their owners. Thus, the term God (derived fi-om 
the Icelandic Godi) has, both in the original" and in our 
language, the signification of a magistrate or ruler. The 
title Lord, given to Christ in the New Testament, is 
uflually a translation of the Greek name Eurias, which 
5* 
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signifies a lord — that ia, a possessor, owner, master. 
"Truth Lord; IKurie] yet the dogs eat of the cmmbs 
which fall from their master's [kwrion] table," — Matt. 15 : 
27. The English term landlord, which signifies the 
owner of land who has tenants under him, will aid us to 
understand its meaning. "Ye call me maater [didaskalos, 
master in the sense of an authoritative teacher] and 
Lord, [Kurios, lord in the sense of an authoritative 
owner and possessor] and ye say well ; for so I am." — 
John 13 : 13. The angels announced to the shepherds, 
"Christ the Lord," the owner juid ruler of the world.— 
Luke 2 : 11. Christ rebuked those who admitted that he 
was their Lord, owner and master, and who yet did not 
obey him as such.— Luke 6 : 46. And the apostle, in his 
address at Athens, gave his creative rights as the ground 
upon which he had supreme authority over all: "God 
that made the world, and all things therein, seeing that 
he is Lord [Kurios, ruler by virtue of such ownership] 
of heaven and earth, — commandeth all men, every 
where, to repent." — Acts 17 : 24. 30. 

I. I fear that I have sometimes entertained less 
exalted views of Christ, but will be more cautious here- 
aii;er. You have satisfactorily explained my i 
in the reply, that Christ has a right to control i 
cause he is the Lord. 

P. You will observe that rights and duties are a 
reciprocal; and that as God has a creative right to con- 
trol us, we are under obligations, on our part, to yield 
to his rule for that reason; and that, in good morals, 
our obligations can be fulfilled as only we obey upon 
that principle. 

I. Certainly; for to observe the things he has com- 
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manded, for the reason, for example, that we think it 
will prove more lucrative than to refuse, can be no 
fnlflllment of an obligations to Mm. But does not our 
position savour of bondage? 

P. Not in the least. The essence of bondage consists 
in a compulsory and involuntary service. The pi-oprie- 
tary rights of God may exist ; and yet, if he mates no 
use of coercion either in the inception or continuance of 
our service, tliia allegation will not lie against that rela- 
tion. Especially will it be free from it, if the creature 
renders a service in all respects free and voluntary in 
recognition of bis legal obligations to him. Suel. is the 
service which God req^uirea, and such only wOl he 
accept. He will use no physical compulsion, or any 
thing tantamount to it, in reference to his creatures; but 
each must render his service "of his own voluntary 
will."- — Lev. 1 : S. Still, as is just, God will not depose 
his rights over him, but will leave him to act at his own 
peril. In his relations to his moral creatures, be com- 
bines the tenderness, without the weakness, of a parent 
with the authority of a master: "A son honoreth his 
father, and a servant his master; if then I be a father, 
where is mine honor? and if I be a master, wkere is my 
fear? saith the Lord of hosts."— Mai. 1 : 6.* 

* We oi'dinniily use the terms free and volwilary as synonymous; 
but there nre cusps in which there exists a decided and impoi'timt dif- 
ference between them. For example, a person gives alms to a poor 
man, who exposes his wants and miseries. This action is at the same 
lime both voluntary and free; — voluntary, because done by a consent 
of his will, and free, because such consent was not extorted, hot was 
rendered for reasons sufficient, and freely chosen without constraint 
by him. But suppose a man who travels alone and ■unaimed, falls into 
the hands of robbers, and that these niiscreanta menace him with 
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I. You have cOTivinced rac that God does ] 
legal authority, one that rises naturally from his rela- 
tion to his creatures, which all just laws would sustain, 
by which we are bound even previous to our consent, 
and for the violation of which he may inflict punish- 
ment; and that it entirely avoids the ■objection which I 
have just raised. But has not his moral character 
some bearing on this subject? 

P. Yes. It is in view of his excellent character that 
we should love him, for it is infinitely worthy of our 
highest affections. Besides, it is so just, and so eminently 
qualifies him to counsel his creatures, that it must elicit 
the confidence of every one who "will carefully examine 
it. But you will observe that there is a radical difference 
in the grounds assumed, and in the influence exerted 
by one who advises, and one who commands. The 
former relies upon the supposed reasonableness or policy 
of bis counsel, and its infiuence as reasonable and politic 
upon the person, leaving him at his option whether to 
adopt it or no; whereas one who commands, assumes 
some legal right to do so, and does not leave it optional 
with the inferior to obey or disobey, but insists upon 

instant death unless he gives them oil he has. The surrender which 
thii traveller makes of his money in order to save lua life is indeed a 
voluntary action, because done by a eoasent of his will, but it is not 
ft free one; it is not done from such reasons as he approves and 
freely concurs with; but his consent is conbtrained by the fear of 
death or the hope of preserving bis life in that miserable exigency, 
by the saerifioe. Hence the aet is void of liberty. Being so void 
of freedom, the mind refuses to be bound by its consent; and on 
bang released from the power of the^e men, the traveller would feel 
authorized to reclaim hia money ; and he would be justified in good 
morals in bo doing. — See Bdrl. on Nat. law, p, 19. Philem, 14. 
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obedienoe as a duty. God, in bia condescending good- 
ness, often advises and counsels bis moral creatures ; but 
wben be commcmds, it is peremptory, as thus: I created 
you; I sustain you in being; — obey, or my hand ml] 
be withdrawn I 

I. My conscience intuitively responds that I ought to 
obey him, and that I must. However lovely God. is, in 
bis justice for example, I can readily perceive that it 
will be impossible to love him until we have become 
reconciled to bia sovereignty. "What are some of the 
moral characteristics of God? 

P. Benevolence, or sympathy toward his creatures, Is 
a natural trait of the divine character; but it is made 
the occasion of exhibiting his moral character by his 
invariably subjecting its gratification to the decision 
of rectitude, or of right principles in the given case 
Therefore, compassionate as God is in view of their con- 
dition and prospects, even to the sacrifice of bis only 
Son for a dying world, he will never indulge it by 
delivering men in opposition to the demands of recti- 
tude. A holy character is indispensable to man's ac- 
ceptance, notwithstanding that the sympathies of Christ 
were excited in his behalf, even to tears. — Luke 19 : 41. 

The mercy of God is his act of setting aside a punish- 
ment justly impending. It is an exercise of grace or 
undeserved favor; but is subordinated to the same prin- 
ciple of rectitude, which will be satisfied only with the 
penitence of the sinner, and the justification of God by 
means of the atonement of Christ. "The Lord passed 
by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth; — and that will h/ no means char the 
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guilty}'' — Ex. 34 : 6, 7. Many mistake his mere compas- 
sion for mercy, and receive the expressions of liis benev- 
olent pity for a present willingness to exercise mercy. 
This encourages them to continue in sin, under a hope 
of impunity from such, compassion whenever they shall 
attempt to retrieve their position; — a delusive experi- 
ment, which has ruined its myriads. 

The justice of God implies his purpose to render to all 
heings tlieir rights, according to an equitable and right- 
eons scale. In a more particular and usual sense, it 
intends the punitive dealings of God toward incorrigible 
offenders against his government and laws. This attri- 
bute is also made the occasion of exhibiting his moral 
character, inasmuch as he is governed by rectitude in its 
exercise. Justice yields to the calls of mercy only when 
rectitude will allow, however strong may be the prompt- 
ings of mere compassion; and in the contest, the moral 
predominates over the natural, and God is seen to be 
holy in the snstentation of his justice, without im- 
pairing his goodness. In his compassion, God pities the 
sinner; his language is, "How shall I give tbee up, 
Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I 
make thee as Admab? how shall I set thee aa Zeboim?" 
But in his holiness he disapproves and dislikes him for 
his character and conduct; "thou hatest all workers of 
iniquity."— Ps. 5 : 5. And in his dread justice he de- 
clares, " The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God."— Ps. 9 : 17. There are various 
other holy traits in the divine character, the considera- 
tion of which must be postponed for the present. 

/. Will you have iJie goodness to explain what 
ultimate end God proposes to accomplish by means 
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of the administration of his government over moral 
creatures ? 

-P. I will; premising that, on account of the depravity 
of their natures, mankind are incompetent to decide 
that principle by their mere reason. If they follow the 
dictates of their hearts, their premises will be false ; their 
reasonings from such premises may he sound, and their 
conclusiona therefrom correct; but these will be as false 
to the truth as the premises themselves. We can rely 
with entire safety only on the declarations of God him- 
self in the Scriptures ; and he must surely he considered 
the most competent^ and the best entitled to decide 
authoritatively on the point. 

/ Certainly, his exposition of his own principles of 
action must be implicitly received by us. 

P. The ultimate end which God designs to accomplish, 
is the promulgation and extension uf his own glory. 
The Scriptures are so full upon this point, that to select 
proofs is not difficult. The Old Testament abounds 
with declarations to that effect: "Bring my sons from 
far, and my daughters from the ends of the earth, even 
every one that is called by my name; for I have created 
him for my glory."-— Is. 43 : 6, 7. " The Lord hath made 
all things for himself."— Prov. 16:4; Ps. 72:19; Mai. 
2:2; Is. 63:12, and 48:11; Jer. 13 : 11. The New 
Testament is equally explicit, "Who hath called us 
unto his eternal glory." — 1 Pet. 5 : 10. It was the ulti- 
mate end at which our Lord Jesus Christ aimed in every 
action: "I have glorified thee on the earth, I have fin- 
ished the work which thou gavest me to do; and now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory wbiph I had with thee before the world was." — 
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John 17 : 4, 5. " Father glorify thy name 1 Then came 
there a voice from heaven, saying, I have both glorified 
it, and will glorify it again,"— John 12 : 28. It was the 
end which the apostles kept strictly in view: "Pray for 
us, that the word of the Lord may have free course and 
be glorified."— 2 Thess. 3 : 1, and 1 : 12 ; Phil. 4 : 20. It 
waa the chief thing in the hearts of the people of God. 
"And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God." — Luke 2 : 20. " And immediately he received 
his sight, and followed him, glorifying God; and all the 
people, when they saw it, gave praise unto God," — Luke 
18 : 43. "And they glorified God in me."— Gal. 1 : 24. 
The spirits in heaven are engrossed in the same object. 
"And they sing the song of Moses the servant of God, 
and the song of the Lamb, saying, Great and marvel- 
lous are thy works. Lord God Almighty; just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints: Who shall not fear 
thee, Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only 
art holy."— Kev. 15 : 3, 4. For the glory of God did 
lighten the city, and the Lamb is the hght thereof," — 
Rev. 21:23; Luke 2: 13, 14. 

T. No possible proof could be more conclusive. 

P. For the promotion of his glory, God, in the admin- 
istration of his government, haa promulgated various 
laws or authoritative rules of conduct, which are to be 
our guides in life. Superadded to these, is the require- 
ment to make his glory the chief end in all our services. 
"Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God." — 1 Cor. 10: 31. "And 
whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and not 
unto men," — Col. 8: 23. "By whom we rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God"— Rom. 5 : 2, 
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I. Our duty is plainly taught in the Scriptures. What 
is intended by the glory of God? 

P. The development of his character; or the exhibition, 
in all their approvableness and loveliness, of his natural 
and moral attributes. In the work of creation of the 
materia! universe, God developed many of his natural 
attributes in great power and beauty. He exhibited 
such depth of knowledge, such profundity of wisdom 
and forethought, and such a degree of physical power 
in forming and establishing the multitudes' of systems 
whlchnowrollintheexpanse of infinite space, that, in the 
view, " the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy." — Job 38 : 7. In his creation of 
man, and in his wise and holy government over him, he 
displays his vast knowledge, his wisdom, his power, 
truth, holiness, faithfulness, goodne^, forbearance, grace, 
mercy, jiMtice, and the like, in such brilliant forms, that 
they encircle his throne as a halo of heavenly light. 
These eshibitions constitute that moral glory, which his 
ereatares are to exemplify in their principles and con- 
duet, and are to extend to the knowledge and love of 
mankind, so fer as they have ability. These traits are 
now seen "as through a glass, darkly," because of the 
moral obscuration of the mind of the beholder, produced 
by sin within and around him, 

/. What is intended by the "heauiy of holiness," of 
which so much is spoken in the Scriptures? 

P. It intends the moral excellence of the divine char- 
acter, the moral luster which envelops the glory of God. 
It is the splendor of that moral beauty, into a perception 
and love of which the soul is ushered on its regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit: "Thy people shall be willing in 
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the day of thy power, in the beauties of holiness more 
than the womb of the morning."-r-Ps. 110:3, "Watcii 
the early morning, as it tinfolda its loveliness to the eye 
that is cultivated to appreciate natural lieaaty. "First 
appears the dull light, then the gray streak, then the 
brighter blushing tinge, until at last the orb which gives 
us day emerges from the abyss of space, and pours its 
golden flood through the slowly scattering mista. The 
■whole prospect is covered with brightness and glory 1 
The lands smile, the waters sparkle, the dew-drops 
reflect their mimic spangles, the green foliage waves 
gently beneath the refreshing breezes of the morning, 
and the birds carol with delight. Men arise, and go 
forth and rejoice I for it is day, and the sun has gone 
out on the errand of its Creator to diffuse Hght, and 
life, and gladness." The beauties of holiness as infin- 
itely transcend those of the opening morning, as does 
moral beauty in its own nature exceed the natural. 
The brightness, the splendor, the peerless magnificence 
which, emanating from the high principles, exalted 
character, and matchless goodness of Jehovah, exhibit 
him HOLT, JUST, and GOOD, cast their own beauty 
around the children of the light, and entrance their 
hearts as they are changed into the same image, pro- 
gressing from glory to glory. The expressions of 
delight and praise which we are accustomed to hear 
from the new convert to Christ, spring from his percep- 
tion and love of the divine majesty, excellence, and 
beauty; but his untutored tongue can find no language 
adequately to portray his deep emotions. The veteran 
saint, he who has well learned the language of the spir- 
itual Canaan, is to be heard. exclaiming, "0 worship the 
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Lotd in the beauty of holiness!" — Ps. 96 : 9. "Let the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon Us."— Ps. 90 : 17. 
"One thing have I d^red of the Lord, — to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple." — Ps. 
27 : 4. And when this desire is granted, we hear its 
results in the overflowing soul: "As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
God!"— Ps. 42 : 1. And when at last the soul is ushered 
into the presence-chamber of its Father and its God, and 
caste ite crown before him there, its full-toned praise is 
poured forth amid ten thousand voices, "Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, the whole earth is fuU of thy 
glory!" And what is more approvable than perfect 
rectitude? 'What can be more estimable -than a per- 
fec% upright character? What more beautiful and 
lovely than the union of such excellence and goodness 
in a Parent and a Sovereign? 

Z I can conceive of nothing superior; and can 
imagine no end of active existence which is more 
worthy of man, or more honorable to God. 

P. If God ultimately designed his own personal 
gratification, he would be liable to unmitigated censure. 
But so far from this being the fact, it forms no part of 
his considerations. It is his moral, and not his natural 
self, that he loves and pursues. He loves his glory, 
not because it is Ms own, but because it is intrinsically 
excellent and lovely, and is so worthy of his regard ; and 
doubtless were there a being more glorious than himsell^ 
he would love him with a superior ardor ; but this would 
be impossible. For the same reason, he loves every 
one who partalies, however faintly, of his own moral 
image; and it is such a moral likeness to himself that 
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he requires his creatures to attain in their degree, and 
into which regeneration is intended to introduce them, 
— Eom. 8:29. 

I. And by such means, regeneration produces a 
moral union between himself and his creatures? 

P. Yes. And to this end, amongst others, he requires 
our hearts, tecanse the heart is the moral man. "With 
the heart man behereth unto righteousness." — Eom. 10: 
10. "My son, give me thy heart," — ^Prov, 23:26. "I'or 
in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision, but faith which worketb by love."-— 
Gal, 5 : 6. "Make you a new heart and a new spirit, for 
why will ye die?" — Ez. 18 : 81. Unless it is our purpose 
of heart to glorify God in our actions, he cannot accept 
of them, or of us in them, as being done unto Mm. And 
besides, it is obviously indispensable that the beneficiaries 
of his hounties should exercise right affections in return, 
in order to his approbation and regard. And further, 
the new heart is indispensable, because without it no one 
would be capable of entering into the holy occupations, 
or of enjoying the peculiar blessedness, of heaven. It 
is not an nnneeesaary command, therefore, "Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart."— Matt 22 : 37. 
Under the impulses of such a love, the believer will be 
steadily iruitful in good works; and thus the love of 
the glory of God will be seen to be the most unfail- 
ing and permanently useful motive influence which is 
known to man. In requiring us to love himself, he 
necessarily requires us to love him preferably to any 
and all other objects; because his glory is intrinsically 
superior and more attractive, and, if loved at all, it must 
be in preference to all other things, 
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I, "Will you now please to state precisely what con- 
stitutes a holy character? 

P. The holy character of God springs, if that expres- 
sion may be allowed, from his devotion to his own glory 
as liis ultimate object. You will remember that we 
ascertained that the character of a person or agent was 
determined by that of his ultimate object; and this prin- 
ciple applies as well to God, as to other moral beings. 
The holiness of his glory, combined with his devotion 
to its promotion, by means of his universal creation 
and of the administration of his legal creative rights 
over his moral creatures, renders his character holy; 
for the moral image of the object is reflected upon 
and transferred to his own heart. Gkid is perfectly 
holy, because his glory is perfect, and because he 
loves it with the most profound devotion, and pursues 
it with an unwavering purpose. He is infinitely holy, 
because he ever has been thus devoted to, and ever 
will thus love and pursue it. And he is immtitably 
holy, because his purpose will never know of a change. 
The holy character of angels and glorified saints in 
heaven arises from the same supreme devotion to the 
divine glory; and their superiority in degree over 
saints on earth results ■ from the greater depth of their 
devotion to it, and the unwavering influence of it 
upon their feelings and conduct there. In like man- 
ner, the holy character of men is determined by their 
superior devotion to the same object; and their imper- 
fections of heart and life arise from its influences being 
temporarily supplanted or suspended, 

/. I can now understand it clearly, 

P. And you can also see what God would have us 
6* 
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become. Such a devotion to iiis glory is the Christian 
religion. It ia that which Christ, who had no sins to 
avoid and no pardon to hope for, possessed in its 
perfection; and who is set forth as our example, that 
we should be followers of him. And who can devise 
a nobler? The soul that enters into it, possesses God 
himself, being made a joint heir with Christ.— Eom. 
8 : 17. He is adopted, justified, directed upon a pro- 
cess of sanctification, and at last glorified with Christ 
in his heavenly kingdom.' — -Eom. 8 : 30. There he will 
enter into all its holy blessedness. Delivered ironi 
every sin and sorrow, his soul will rejoice in God, the 
infinitely glorious one, who, as an unfailing fountain, 
will ever afford a supply of spiritual food, so that it will 
never languish. Exalted to a conformity, in kind, to 
the image of his Creator, pardoned through the unmer- 
ited grace of Christ, blessed with every thing the most 
unbounded desires of his holy heart can grasp, and an 
infinite existence before him in which to enjoy them, 
surely he will find that "in his presence is fullness of 
joy,, and at his right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more."— Ps. 16:11. 

/. This explains the answer given by the Westminster 
divines to the question. What is the chief end of man ? 

P. Yes. As they truly observe, the ultimate end of 
man is to glorify God; and from a heart bent on glo- 
rifying him, proceeds his capacity to enjoy him for 
ever. Having now ascertained what God would have 
:, we will proceed to examine what he would 



have us avoid. 
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Pastor. The Scriptures, in forms almost innumerable, 
allege that "all have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God" (Eom. 3:23); that all are originally deficient in 
tliat holy character which springs from a supreme devo- 
tion to the divine glory. We will now inquire into the 
cause of such a sinful state. You are aware that in your 
ordinary conduct you act freely; and that you al'jays 
have some reason for acting, or some object to attain 
in whatever yon do. These, as we have seen, are 
essential characteristics of-every moral agent. 

Inquirer. I well know that there is always some reason 
which infiucDces my conduct; for if there .were none, 
I shonld never act at all. 

P. "Sqii: the sake of greater perspicuity, let us now 
recur to the earlier period of your life, before you had 
indulged that hope in Christ which we have examined. 
Tou are well aware that you then committed many 
sinful acts, although you may not, at the time, have 
paused to examine their character; which, however, 
cannot affect their sinfulness. In these actions, you 
was governed by some reason or object: Can you 
inform me what influenced you to do them? 

/. I suppose my sinfiil desires and inclinations 
prompted me to such, conduct. 
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P. No doubt. Persona under your tlien i 
stances, always act from the impulse of some desire; 
and when passion moves them, it is by the desire in- 
cluded in it. But what rendered your desires sinfidf 

I, I have not given the subject sufficient examination 
to answer decidedly. Will you explain the reason ? 

P. Was it not a desire to please yourself, in some 
form, that then induced you to do things which you 
knew, or might have known, to be wrong? 

I. Yes; it was to gratify myself. There were many 
things I never should have done, merely to gratify 
other persons. 

P. When you thought one course would give you 
more pleasure thaii another, you were accustomed to 
select that; and when any proposed course seemed 
onerous or unpleasant, you would desist from it on that 
account ? 

I. Certainly; every body acts in that way. 

P. Let me iUustrate this principle. Suppose that this 
is the Sabbath, and that we observe N. passing along 
with his gun and dogs, in pursuit of game, I remon- 
strate against his disregard of the divine authority by 
violating the Lord's day; and he assures me it had not 
occurred to him that he was diaobeyiag God, and that 
he had no seriously-formed intention to do so. But, I 
reply, you are doing it nevertheless, and are guilty in 
his sight. Why are you out to-day, knowing it to be the 
Sabbath? He answers, I felt a desire to go out, and 
went to gratify my inclinations. But, I rejoin, you had 
some reason why yon desired it— some object which you 
wished to accomplish by it? Yea, he rephes, to shoot 
some game. But, I ask, why desure to shoot some game? 
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J'or the sport of it, he replies. And you deaire the 
diversion of hunting heoauae it promotes your pleasure 
and happiness; so that it is your love of pleasure or 
happiness which makes you disobey God by violating 
the day which he has commanded us to remember to 
keep holy? Yea, he replies, that is my reason; for if I 
was confident of finding no pleasure in it, I should at 
once retrace my steja homeward. This illustration 
sufficiently explains the principle that it is the desire 
to please one's self, and to promote his own supposed 
interests or happiness, that influences a person to dis- 
obey God. 

I. I see the principle clearly. 

P. And do you not see also that, in your own case, 
whenever you did wrong at that period of life, it was 
from a desire to gratify yourself, and to promote your 
own pleasure and happiness by means of it? 

I. Y^ that was the reason. If there was no pleasure 
in sin, no one would commit it; but I did not always 
succeed. 

P. Your disappointment does not affect the principle. 
You sKpected to succeed at the time, else you would not 
have done the thing. The capability of taking pleasure 
is constitutional, and is therefore a natural good when 
properly exercised. But the evil in the supposed case 
of N. was that he desired happiness too much ; in other 
words, that he preferred it to the authority and glory of 
God. It was his preference of bia own pleasure that 
induced him to disobey, in order to its gratification; 
whereas, had he preferred the authority and glory of 
God, it would have led him to observe the Sabbath, 
and to restrain all those desires which conflicted with it. 
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It is clear that all the works of God are created sxiitable 
to the happiness of man; and in this the Creator ex- 
hibits his great goodoeaa. But the happiness he designed 
was to be held in subordination to himself, and to be 
taken in the discharge of our duties, and in the eonteni- 
plation and promotion of his glory. By preferring 
himself and his happiness to his Creator and his glory, 
the sinner rejects him, overlooks his duties, incapacitates 
himself to take such holy enjoyment, and perverts the 
holy design of God into an occasion of moral evil. 

r. I perceive and admit the correctness of this view. 

P. A desire is a feeling of the mind which is directed 
to the attainment of some object; while a preference is 
a desire for one object more than for another. A person 
may have a desire for two things ; but if he so desires one 
of thera as to choose it rather than the other, he evinces 
a preference of it to that other. And there may be two 
things, for the first of which he has no desire, while he 
indulges one for the second; his desire for the second 
stands alone and independent of the other, and it will 
be necessarily exercised as a preference to it. A pre- 
ference does not necessarily imply a vehement or ardent 
state of the desires or emotions ; but simply that, whether 
mild or fervent, the desire is strongest and most influen- 
tial for the preferred object In the case of N., as in 
your own previous to indulging that hope, there was no 
desire for the authority and glory of God. The desire 
for his own interest, gain, pleasure, or whatever else 
would confer happiness, was alone and independent of 
God, and consequently existed as a preference to God. 

I. Yes; I perceive such would be the fact. 

P. And when you did wrong, the desire for your own 
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interest, gain, advantage, or pleasure, (for they are all 
the same in principle, since they are desired for the sake 
of your own ulterior gratification or happiness,) existed 
independently, and consequently as a preference to the 
authority and glory of God, and inilueDced you as such. 

X. Yes; for I had not been converted, and of course 
had no proper regard for him. Besides, I am conscious 
of that deficiency. 

P. When you exercised anger or any other passion, 
for example, it was done to gratify the passion, or your- 
self by its indulgence? 

/ Yes ; and therefore I found it so difficult to check 
my passions. When I foresaw trouble from indulging 
them, restraint was more easy. But I have sometimes 
acted to please others? 

P. But it was ultimately to advance some interest of 
your own, or to please yourself. You did it to gratify 
some private feeling toward them, or to avoid ridicule 
or censure, or to promote something for yourself by 
their means, 

/. You are correct. I had myself in view in some 
form; though I did not always pause to consider that fact 

P. Because the desire to please yourself, and to pro- 
mote your own supposed interests had become such an 
habitual influence, that it moved you almost without 
reilection. And such was the case on all subjects, 
whether secular or rehgious. 

I. True ; and that accounts for my failure to analyze 
my motives. 

P. Eeflection will deepen the conviction that, in your 
unregenerate days, the desires for your own happiness, 
to be promoted by forwarding yoor \ 
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gain, advantage, or enjoyments, uniformly influenced 
your conduct; and that your own gratification or hap- 
piness, in some form, was invariably the ultimate end 
which yon had in view in all your actions. 

i! It is very obvious to me now. 

P. Selfishness consists in this preference of our own 
happiness, or interests, or whatever else will contribute 
to our pleasure. Selfishness, says Dr. Owen, is the 
making a man's self his own center, beginning, and end, 
in all he does. Every person, says Dr. Payson, has 
some object which he loves supremely; and, in every 
unrenewed mind, that object is self And the apostle 
says, "All seek Aeir owiK."^Phil. 2 : 21. Self, as you 
are aware, is loved for its interests and happiness. 

I. It is not to be denied that self-interest is the gov- 
erning principle among mankind. 

P. Thisselfishness, or preference of one's own interest, 
pleasure or happiness, is the cause of all the evil passions 
that exist, and of all the injurious conduct that is perpe- 
trated in the world. Look abroad upon society, and 
you will see its developments in horrible realities. Why 
do we find some indulging in pride, worldly show and 
extravagance, in arrogance, intolerance, and in seeking 
the praise of men? It is simply to gratify their love of 
their own selves. Why do we hear of so many plung- 
ing into licentiousness, debauchery, intemperance; — in- 
dulging vicious thoughts, profane language, and violating 
every command of God which interferes with their 
pleasures? It is to gratify this preference for their own 
enjoyments. Whence those malignant cnvyings and 
other passions that rage in the bosoms of many? They 
are produced by injuries, real or supposed, to their own 
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interests; or emanate from tlie ill-will of a soul exclu- 
sively bent on itsel£ I might entimerate the evils and 
wrongs which curse the eartk, and trace them all, with- 
out exception, to man's selfishness as their source. 

I. Selfishness, then, is the parent-principle of all the 
wrong doing on earth. 

P. And it is, consequently, the source of all the mis- 
ery which exists among mankind. The selfishness of 
our first parents plunged them, and their posterity after 
them, into wretchedness, as well as sin; and now the 
pains of disease and death come upon all. Man baa 
become the greatest enemy of man. The tears and 
groans of the aifiictcd, caused by their own selfish indul- 
gences, or by the inhumanity of other's selfishness, fill 
the earth; and well is it for us, that a veil is now spread 
over them — a veil which is to be removed, when God 
comes forth to judge the world in righteousness. 

/. You no doubt attribute it to the right cause. 

P. And selfishness is the antagonist principle in the 
human heart against God. Sel^ or God, are the only 
ultimate objects which moral beings ever pursue; and 
the preference of one's self is as really the elevation of 
himself into an idol, as would be the exaltatioa of Baal. 
There may be many objects of desire, but there can be 
only one object of ultimate prejbrence; the pursuit of it 
will be exclusive of all others; and it wiU make all 
others subordinate, and, if possible, subservient to it. 
Thus, as we have seen in the case of N., a preference of 
his-own pleasure or happiness led him to disregard the 
authority and overlook the glory of God, in his feeling 
and conduct ; and the same principle governed you not 
only, but controls every unconverted person in his 
7 
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intentions and actions toward him. Why are mankind, 
as a general thing, 80 careless of the ever-present eye of 
God, and of his rights over them, and of their continued 
transgressions of his holy law, and even of his denuncia- 
tions of wrath ? It is simply because they are engrossed 
in themselves, their pursuits, and their pleasures. Why 
are they so unanimously disinclined to observe the laws 
of the divine government, to exercise the humble graces 
of piety, and to govern their daily conduct by the rules 
of Chiistianity ? It is because they cannot find therein 
that pleasure which they so much prefer. Why do all 
disrelish the holiness of God ? Because it is an antago- 
nist principle to their own selfishness. Why do all 
dislike, and some hate with the deepest intensity, the 
punitive justice of God? Simply and only because 
they perceive that it bodes destruction to those pleasures 
and that love of self in which they chiefly delight. I 
might enlarge, but your own reflections will abundantly 
supply examples of the truth of my position.* 

/. I can see its truth with the utmost clearness. Why 
does selfishness appear to mankind to be so harmless ? 

P. Eecauseit is pleasurable, and they love it. Besides, 
it is so habitual with them, as to have lost its aspect of 
sin; and as they really care nothing about God, they 
have DO heart-principle by .which to decide its crimi- 
nality. The error is aided by the fact that selfishness, 

* "The absence of positive good principles, leaving the common 
natural principles of self-love, natural appetite, &c., (which were in 
man in innocence,) leaving them, I say, to themselves, without the 
government of superior principles, will certiunly be followed with the 
corruption of the whole heart" — Edwabm on Original Sin. — Part 
IV. Chap. ii. 
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under tie dictates of interest or policy, can induce men 
to perform commendable actionsj^ and caa influence 
them to cultivate amiable feelings, gentle manners, and 
make loud professions of right principle. It has been 
aptly remarked, that men seem to imagine that selfish- 
ness loses most of its guilt by losing all its grossneas; 
whereas they would frown upon it when clothed in 
malevolence. It is neither wise nor honest to give the 
semblance of purity to the substance of corruption ; it is 
to steal the robe of righteousness to cover the deformity 
of sin. It is fitting that what is foul within, should he 
foul without also.* 

/. What do the Scriptures teach on these points? 

P. The Scriptures every where characterize sinners 
as being selfish. Thus, the apostle describes them as 
"lovers of their own selves," and as "lovers of pleasures 
■more than lovers of God." — ^2 Tim, 3 ; 2. 4. Pleasure, as 
I said, is loved for the element of happiness involved 
in it; and the ways or pursuits of pleasure, for the happi- 
ness they promise to confer. The same apostle rebukes 

*"He whose religion has selfishness for its haais, 'does good to 
mankind and obeys,' or rather fenoiea he obeys, ' the will of God,' not 
because he desirea the good of mankind, or because it is right to 
obey the divine will, but solely to avoid, future punishment and obtain 
'everlasting happiness,' Henee, if this world were his only state of 
existence, he would trample on the rights of others, and sacrifice their 
interest, whenever they happened to interfere with his own. And 
though he ma.y appear to make some sacrifice to the vrishes, or inter- 
ests, or wants of others, yet it is in no degree for their sake, but 
wholly for his own; for, unless he hoped to gain by it, sooner or 
later, he wonld not deny himself the smallest gratification for the 
sake of saving others from the greatest evils, or securing to them 
the most important benefits," — Park, Mor. Phi Ciiap. ii. p. 27. 
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such selfishness, and enjoins on men "not henceforth, to 
live unto themselves;" (2 Cor. 5 : 15) implying that our 
intellects and sensibilities were to he used aright; that 
the latter are not to control us. The desire -of pro- 
perty, for example, was not designed to lead us to rob ot: 
defraud, but was given to be controlled by us. We 
find the sacred writers often using the words sarx and 
soma, [meaning Hterally the^hod^/, or flesh,'] to indicate 
substantially the same idea of selfishness. "When used 
in a metaphorical sense, they intend those feelings of the 
mind,. and corresponding actions of the body, which are 
produced by a preference of one's own gratification or 
happiness. These they denominate the ivorks of the flesh. 
"Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lueta of 
the flesh," the desires for personal gratifications by 
means of the body. — Gal. 5 : 16. "Now the works of 
the flesh are manifest, which are these : adultery, lascivi- 
ousnesa, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strifes, envyings, murders, drunkenness, and such 
like." — Gal. 5; 19 — 21. "So, then, they that are in the 
flesh [under the domination of their desires of pleas- 
ures] cannot please God."— Eom. 8 : 8, and 13 ; Jnde 
23; John 6:63. 

I. I thank you for this explanation. 

P. Happiness in the position of a preference, or thing 
loved and pursued more than God, is selfish; and such 
pursuit of it is also selfish, for its own character is trans- 
ferred to him who is devoted to it, and also to all his 
desires, purposes, affections, hopes, pleasures, and eon- 
duct. This is the unregenerat« state. Its moral opposite 
is the regenerate state, or that where the authority and 
glory of God are preferred, and where new desires, pur- 
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poses, and affections exist and terminate on God; wiiere- 
by his holy character becomes impressed on the son!, 
in some degree. 

I. Will yoTi State the precise points of opposition in 
which the sinner places himself against God? 

P. There are three principal points of diversity, the 
combined results of which produce an entire hostility of 
heart, and an unrelieved departure from duty, against 
God. The tirst is the sinner's claim to a right to 
control himself, in opposition to the proprietary right 
of God to govern him. This claim is seldom put forth 
in words, but is invariably asserted in practice. He 
ladtly assumes the ownership of himself and an exemp- 
tion from all control but his own ; and uniformly evinces 
it in his conduct. How soon his anger is aroused, if this 
claim is interfered with? And how profoundly would 
he contemn a fellow-being who should endeavor to 
dominate over him? The claim is, without reflection 
or argument, extended to God; for in his exclusion of 
others, his independent spirit makes no exceptions. 
They "despise government; presumptuous are they, and 
self-willed:''— % Vet. 2:10. They declare "Our lips are 
our own: Who is Lord over us?" — Ps. 12 : 4. The crea- 
tive right of God being such an antagonist principle, it 
can exert no motive influence over the mind of the sin- 
ner while in his selfish pursuits; and on this account 
many try to discard it, and to substitute in its place 
some consideration which is adapted to their selfish 
desires, and which will leave this claim to self-control 
unaffected in practice. Among other devices, nothing 
is more common than to select the compassion or benev- 
olence of God, mistaking it for his ' trait of mercy ; Atid 
7* 
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to combine witli it his wisdom and power, excluding 
his justice. From thence they infer that he will do 
ainnera the greatest good they can desire; and then 
propose to serve him on that account. By such a pro- 
cess, the sinner's unregenerate desires are gratified, and 
his hostile principle is retained, while lie seems to be 
enlisted for God! The same is seen in his always de- 
manding some reason, other than God's creative right, 
why he should obey. But God expressly disallows this 
claim ; "Ye are not your own."— 1 Cor. 6 : 19. 

I. I confess that I formerly acted upon this same 
implied claim of self-ownership, and consequent self-con- 
trol ; but it was done unconsciously. Still, I am aware 
that my doing it so habitually as not to be alive to the 
feet, and my neglect to discern the deep hostile principle 
t(5ward the Creator involved in it, does not absolve 
me &0m censure. 

P. The second point, is the sinner's elevation of his 
own interests or happiness, as a more desirable end to be 
accomplished, in disregard or opposition to the glory of 
God. By making himself the end of his desires and 
purposes, he excludes all others from that position of 
couree, and God with them. The Scriptures designate 
this as the pursuit of "A^s own pleasures." Thus, the 
drunkard pursues his own pleasures in the inebriating 
cup; the gambler, in spoiling his victim; the sensualist, 
in the ruin of innocence. Said Henry Martyn, "men 
frequently admire me, and I am pleased ; but I abhor 
the pleasure." It was the pleasure of gratified pride, 
unvirtuous and criminal; as indeed all pleasure must be 
which is taken in opposition to God, in transgression of 
duty to others, or in fostering and gratifying the evil 
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desires or passions of the heart. Bent thus on his own 
pleasures, it was to be espected that the sinneT would 
endeavor to substitute them for those holy pleasures 
which flow from a superior devotion to the divine glory ; 
and that ia his inquiries and efforts he should seek to 
obliterate the latter, as unknown to his own conscious- 
ness— an argument which only proves that he was never 
regenerated — and to take up with the pleasures of a 
hope of his own ultimate bappine^, with its attending 
exercises, instead. But the Creator firmly enjoins upon 
him to turn away from his " own pleasure," and to honor 
Mm; and when he takes dehght, to -take it in hohness 
and in the Lord. — Is. 58 : 13. He reproachfully aska 
his people, "when ye fasted and mourned, [mortified 
your enjoyments] did ye at all fast UNTO mb^' And 
when ye did eat and when ye did drink, [when you 
took enjoyment] did not ye eat for yourselves, and drink 
for yourselves?" — Zech. 7:5. And he expreaaea hia 
purposes toward the devotee of pleasure: "Therefore 
hear now this, thou that art given to pleasures^ — therefore 
shall evil come upon tbee; thou shalt not know from 
whence it riseth: and mischief shall fall upon thee; thou 
shalt not be able to put it off; and desolation shall 
come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know." 
—Is. 47:8. 11. 

I. I can clearly perceive that the seducing nature of 
pleasure, has very much blinded me to its evil character 
when improperly enjoyed, and especially when placed 
in antagonism to the divine glory. 

P. The third point, ia the ainner'a unvaried perversion 
of the means of grace to the promotioa of hia own ends, 
ition to the command of God that they should 
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be employed to the procaotioii of his glory ultimately. 
The Scriptares condemn this course under the appella- 
tion of "his own ways," hecause, whatever they may be, 
whether intrinsically proper or improper, they are chosen 
and employed to promote his own pleasurable ends. 
" They defiled the land by their own wa)/."~Ea. 36 : 17. 
" We have turned every one to~ Jiis own way."— la. 53 : 6. 
It was to he expected, therefore, that sinners should 
direct all their powers, and endeavor to subordinate the 
gospel and all its duties and rec[uirementa to the promo- 
tion of their own ends, rather than those of God. Indeed, 
as they have no desire for the aims of God, they can 
desire and appreciate them only as means to promote 
their own; and hence they uniformly pervert them to 
that purpose. They thus habitually "yield their mem- 
bers as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin."- — Eom. 
6 ; 13. Whereas God forbids this whole course of pro- 
cedure: "Not doing thine ovm ways" (Is. 58:13); and 
he not only directs, "yield yourselves unto God" as 
your great superior and end, but enjoins, "and your 
members as instrumm.ts of righteousness imto God" unto 
the promotion of his glory. — Eom. 6: 13. 

/, I begin to perceive why my religious efforts were 
for so long a time unavailing, I sought, by means of 
them, my own ends rather than the glory of God ; that 
is, I secretly endeavored to sustain myself in my own 
principles and to succeed in my own plans, by means 
of instrumentalities which God designed only for bis 
own holy purposes. 

P. That was so. You will observe that the Scriptures 
do not authorize the unconverted person to pursue his 
own happiness ultimately, even though he makes use of 
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means not censurable in tliemselTes, the promotion of 
the . public welfare, for example. Wo course, however 
innocent in itself considered, can properly be em- 
ployed as means to conduce to such an end; for the 
end itself is forbidden as unholy and antagonistic to 
God. The command is, not that the sinner should 
dechne to promote his own ends by improper means; 
but that he shaU not use any means whatever to pro- 
mote his selfish aims. It is "that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Christ." — 2 Cor. 5 : 15. Thus, whUe the promotion of 
the public welfare, when properly pursued, is a correct 
procedure, it will be perverted to an occasion of moral 
evil, if used as a means to the sinner's personal aims; 
and it will be made an occasion of moral good, if used 
as subordinate to God, and if made subservient to his 
glory as the ultimate end. There is no moral worth in 
that happiness which the sinner desires, in view of 
which he can act, but it is wholly immoral; and it is 
forfeited 'by his sins; either of which considerations is 
sufficient to justify God in forbidding his pursuit of it 
in any degree. His desires for it cannot be moderated 
in a moral sense, except by acquiring a superior regard 
to the divine glory; for nntU then, whether they are 
vehement or mild, his own advantage or happiness will 
be preferred. In the sinner, self-love can never be a 
morally good influence ; it may, indeed, prompt him to 
consider and act for his own ultimate good more care- 
fully than would his mere passions, and in that view it 
might seem to he a good impulse (Ps. 49 : 18); hut it is 
siuted only to forward the interests of self, and is there- 
fore a selfish iafluence, in whatever form it may appear. 
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It never^ in the sinner's heart, prompts to the love of the 
glory of God; but in that of the Christian it does, and 
therefore becomes a morally good influence in his case. 
Nor does it ever influence the sinner to pursue what is, 
really, his best good; for, however he may disguise the 
fact, it necessarily terminates upon his selfish happiness. 
He can know nothing of the best good- — ^namely, that 
of loving the glory of God and of enjoying the light 
of his countenance (Ps, 4 : 6) — until, by conversion, he 
has experienced it; and then only can self-love guide 
him to that which is such greatest good. The Fa- 
thers were right, therefore, in using, in respect to the 
sinner, the term self-love as synonymous with selfish- 
ness; and in regarding its influences, as purely selfish 
motives. 

J. The Scriptures declare that we are " by nature the 
chfldren of wrath, even as others." — Eph. 2 : S. What 
are we to understand by the doctrine of the total moral 
depravity of the natural heart? 

P. That it is exclusively selfish, and therefore unholy. 
It does not imply that all men indulge in the grossest 
passions, or in the worst possible courses of external 
conduct; nor even that their outward conduct is always 
censurable, considered apart from the principles which 
control the agents; for, as we have seen, wicked men 
may perform many right actions. But it does imply 
that the sinner's principles are unholy, that his affec- 
tions are estranged from God, that his passions are lia- 
ble to malevolence, and that his entire conduct is an 
infraction of his obligations toward God. "The carnal 
mind [the purpose, desire, will of the flesh, that is, the 
predominant desire and purpose of self-gratification, or 
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selfishneas] is enmity [tlie cause or source of hostility, or 
discord] against God; for it is not subject [not subordi- 
nate] to the law of God, neither indeed can be," since it 
is an antagonist ^nciple. — Eom. 8:7. It must be de- 
stroyed as such a principle. "For I know that in me 
(tbat is, in ray flesh) pn my selfish heart and affections] 
dwelleth no good thing." — Bom. 7 : 18. The reasons of its 
hostility to God we have already seen. It is self-evident 
that God cannot approve, but must wholly aud entirely 
disapprove of such hostility to every thing that is holy 
in himself; and that, disapproving the selfish heart, he 
can approve or accept of nothing that proceeds from it, 
or under its influence ; for as it is the criminal cause of 
all sin, all its streams must partake of the moral pollu- 
tion of their source, and be stamped with its depravity. 
This selfish state of the natural heart is depraved, be- 
cause being so in hostihty to the highest virtne and 
mora! excellence, it is the seat and the occasion of all 
moral vitiosity and corruption. It is a moral depravity, 
both because it consists in the perversion of the will, and 
because it is the free wt of the sinner, being pursued 
from considerations which he freely chooses;^in which 
view, his conscience always imputes the hlamo to him- 
self And it is total moral depravity, because such 
depraved considerations invariably govern all his feel- 
ings and all his conduct, however amiable or unamiable 
they may be, or may appear to mankind. 

/ We are too apt to attach depravity only to grossly 
wicked external conduct, or to the baser and malignant 
passions; but regarded in respect to our principles, and 
the feelings they tend to produce against God, the doc- 
trine is sustained by the universal history of our race. 
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As oTir practices always flow from our principles, the 
latter must decide the whole question. 

P. Let us now notice- some of tlie results of the 
relative positions of God and sinners. The imt is, that 
they are in the most decided opposition that is possible 
to mora) beings, that of principle, feeling, and pursuits. 
And it is impossible that the sinner can be reconciled to 
God, except by going over to his principles; for his 
own, God will never abandon. Another is that, as God 
most cordially approves of his own principles and char- 
acter as the height of moral excellence, he must dis- 
approve of the sinner, with his opposing principles and 
character, as the extreme of moral deformity; and this 
estimation can undergo no change while the sinner 
retains his hostile position. Another is that, as God is 
always governed in his feelings by his moral sentiments, 
he most cordially dislikes the sinner on account of his 
principles and character. He compassionates his con- 
dition and prospects; but he has displacency toward 
him at the same time for his character and conduct. 
"Thou hatest all workers of iniquity," (Ps. 6:5,) not 
the iniquity only, hut the workers of it, the persons for 
their iniquities ;— -not with a revengeful or malignant 
hatred, but with a virtuous indignation, a holy anger 
(Ps. 7 : 11), because directed by holiness against sin and 
the sinner. If we would measure the intensity of this 
abhorrence, wo must be able to comprehend the depth 
of his love to his own glory, which "the sinner 
would, were his principles legitimately pursued, certainly 
destroy; the degree of his interest in tLe holy good of 
his obedient creatures in heaven and on earth, all of 
which tbe sinner would demolish; and the extent of 
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misery which the smner bj his conduct compels him, 
as a just governor, to inflict on the incorrigible, and 
from which all his sympathiea revolt. Could we 
clearly comprehend the force of such coueiderations, 
we should not only perceive the necessity laid upon 
God to administer rigid justice, but also the fiill deserts 
of the sinner himself; and we would cease to wonder at 
the terrible exhibition which the Scriptures make of the 
wrath of God : "And my fury, it upheld me." — Is. 63 : 5. 
And another result is, that God will certainly punish the 
incorrigible sinner with "everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power." — 2 Thess. 1 ; 9. The sinner disobeys God, 
insults and dishonors him, hates him when -he dares 
permit his feelings to flow forth, and sometimes abhors 
him.- — Zech. 11 : 8. Horrid as was the prayer of that 
abandoned one, "O that I were stronger than God, or 
that there were some more powerful God than he, that 
he might he dragged from his throne, and prostrated 
beneath our feet I" it lies concealed in the folds of the 
sinner's heart; and eternity will echo with the vjun 
expression of it, even if circumstances should never 
excite such an idea in this life. God is reduced to 
the necessity of punishment; the sentence -has already 
gone forth, and impends over every sinner, and is 
delayed in ite execution only by a forbearance that is 
as wonderful as it is kind (Eccl.8;ll); but "their foot 
shall slide in due time." — Deut. 32 : 35. 

f. Terrible as these truths are, God is holy, just, and 
good. Could we suppose him to feel and purpose 
differently — could we believe that he would abandon his 
own holy principles and character, in favor of the 
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sinner's — that he couH bring himself to approve instead 
of disapproving him, to take complacency instead of dis- 
placeney in Hm, to love instead of abhorring Mm, and 
to reward instead of punishing him for his principles, 
feelings, and conduct — we could not forbear a virtuous 
disapproval and indignation toward God himself, and 
a regret that such a being ever created or upheld and 
governed tbe world. But the mere supposition seeing 
blasphemous. No doubt the sinner must go over to 
God, or be damned. 0, how I dread, an error on that 
point of duty, since a mistake there must be so fatal ! 

P. True; and therefore let no consideration on earth 
prevent you from now pursuing a patient esamination 
of it; and if you have made any mistakes, ascertain 
them promptly, in order that yon may correct them, and 
be ready when the Master calls. 

I. With the divine aid, I will devote my whole atten- 
tion, candidly and honestly, to that subject; and will 
implicitly follow your advice. 

P. Let us proceed. The time when, or the place 
where a person expects to secure some desired object, 
cannot in the least affect his moral character in the 
pursuit of it, for that depends exclusively upon the 
character of his motive, or of the object sought. Thus, 
if you should desire to promote some personal interest 
of your own, it would be a selfish desire; if you should, 
under its promptings, set about some act whereby you 
hoped to secure such personal interest immediately, it 
would bo a selfish action; and if you expected to obtain 
the happiness to-morrow, or next year, or after the 
lapse of five hundred years, the act would still remaiu 
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selfiaL, for the object would be the same, and the time 
of securing it would be immaterial to its character. 

/ These principles are evidently true. 

P. But five hundred years hence you will be in the 
eternal state of existence; so that if you should act 
for the ultimate promotion of your personal happiness 
in eternity, it would be as sel0sh as though you had 
expected to reap it in time, 

/. Certainly; a difference in the periods contemplated 
cannot affect the character of such an action. 

P. God acts for his own glory, and is therefore holy. 
Sometimes he acts with a view of advancing it on earth, 
and is holy in so doing; and sometimes he acts with a 
view of promoting it in the eternal state, and he is 
equally holy in that. The Lord Jesus Christ glorified 
his Father on the earth, and aimed to glorify him in 
eternity (John 17:4, 5); and in either case was holy. 
The same is true of Christians on earth. And the same 
principle applies to sinners, in respect to their character. 
To act for their own happiness in time as their chief 
object, stamps them selfish; and to do so for eternity is 
equally selfish, on the same principle that to act for the 
glory of God to be accomplished in the eternal state was 
a holy act in Christ. The difference in the character of 
the objects, can make no difference in the principle. 

I. Not the slightest. 

P. This world is, so to speak, a mere parenthesis 
in existence, between a preceding and an ensuing 
eternity; and is soon to be absorbed in an unceasing 
state of duration. The soul approaches death with its 
habitual selfish desires for happiness strengthened by 
the appalling exigency of its position ; in the process of 
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death the same impressions remain; and when the soul 
escapes from the hody, (whioH is the death of the body) 
it risra with the same desires, and reaches forth with 
inconceivable intensity to grasp ite happiness; and dis- 
appointment only serves to stamp its selfish character 
indelibly. On this ground, he that is filthy here, will 
be filthy there, still and for ever.— Eev. 22 ; 11. 

I. I perceive that death can no more affect the char- 
acter of one's desires, than would our starting upon a 
journey to some foreign land. 

P. Admitting the selfish soul to heaven would no 
more adapt him to the enjoyment of its holy blessed- 
ness, than would the admission of one stone-blind into 
a brilliantly-illuminated apartment capacitate him to per- 
ceive and enjoy the surrounding splendor. Mr. Park- 
hurst, in his Moral PMhsophy, (chapter ii, page 29,) 
remarks: "After all, there is no danger that such 
happiness as is enjoyed in heaven, will ever be, to any 
sinner, the object of supreme desire. The human mind 
is so constituted that no one can have a conception of 
any thing which is different in kind from all that he has 
experienced. The pleasures of religion are, like their 
source, different in kind from all othera Of courao 
those who have never tasted these pleasures, cannot have 
any conception of them; and that ■which they cannot 
conceive, cannot be to them an object of either supreme 
or subordinate desire. Therefore the future happiness 
which such imagine and desire, differ not in kind from 
what they enjoy on earth; so that they cannot be 
shielded from the imputation of selfishness, by alleging 
the purity and celestial nature of the object of their 
pursuit. As to those who have enjoyed a foretaste of 
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the real happine^ of heaven, they love God s 

and their neighbor as themselveB; and of course regard 

their own happiness, even in eternity, as a subordinat© 

object." 

I. His position is on the principle that the desire of 
pleasure by the gambler, for esample, would undergo 
no change in its detestable character, by means of his 
hoping for and pursuing the enjoyment of it in the 
company of the moral and virtuous, and at some dis- 
tant day? The excellence of the anticipated company, 
and the postponement of its enjoyment, could not make 
that pure ■which is intrinsically evil. 

P. You are right. We have seen that one may he 
amiable in his feehhgs, that is, may have a good natural 
disposition or character, and may be correct in his ex- 
ternal deportment, and so may be accomplishing good 
actions; but that, as his personal moral character is 
determined by his motives or objects, unless these are 
morally approvable, he cannot be moraUy approved and 
accepted in such feelings and conduct. Thus, "the 
plowing of the wicked [however necessary and right in 
respect to his own necessities] is sin," is the occasion 
of his sinning against God, inasmuch as the object of 
every wicked man therein is selfish, and the divine 
glory is consequently thrown out of view. — Prov. 21 : 4. 
Mankind, looking merely at the person's industry, 
and the benefits of it to himself, his femily, and the 
community, would apiwove; but God, looking at the 
involved antagonism to his superior rights, must disap- 
prove of him in such conduct. Hence, what is highly 
tsteemed among men, may be abomination in the sight 
of God.— Luke 16: 15. 
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I. I see tlie distmction very clearly, 

P. To apply it more particularly : One may live irre- 
pivDadialDly moral as respects mankiad; lie may be 
amiable in his disposition, kind to the poor, generous 
toward religious and benevolent institutions, honest in 
all his dealings, benevolent, patriotic, and philantliropic 
in his^ impulses — may respect the wisdom, power, and 
other natural attributes of God— may be pleased with his 
compassion and benefactions — may be a strict observer 
of the Sabbath, of his family duties, and indeed of all 
the external requirements both of the law and gospel 
— and every observer would pronounce his actions to be 
good; but if he is selfish, if he is deficient in a holy 
motive, if he does not act from a supreme regard to the 
glory of God, Ms moral charctckr therein cannot be 
approved, nor he be accepted by God. He "passes 
over judgment and the love of God" and it may be 
said of him, as in the case before noticed, "these things 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave tlie other un- 
done." — Luke 11 : 42. "Though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
buTned, and have not charity, [love to God and his 
glory] it profiteth me nothing,"— 1 Cor. 13:3. 

/. Certainly ; I caji readily perceive that no one can 
be holy in such feelings and conduct unless they are 
prompted by a preference of the glory of God; and it 
is evident that no one can be accepted unless his char- 
acter is holy therein. "For not he that commendeth 
himself is approved, but whom the Lord commendeth," 
—2, Cor. 10:18. 

'P. In closing this part of our inquiry, let me request 
your particular attention to a point which is indispensa- 
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ble to a correct understanding of subjects whieli will 
arise hereafter. It relates to the radical difference be- 
tween acting from principle, or a love of right as it is 
seen to exist in our relations with others, and irom a 
perception of and desire for any course as the proper or 
right way to effect some ulterior object 

/. Wm jou please illustrate the difference? 

P. Suppose we should see 0. advancing, while rumi- 
nating upon various plans of acquiring money, to which 
he is most inordinately attached. At the same time we 
perceive that the house of P. is taking fire; and we call 
out to 0. and request him to give the alarm, and hasten 
with us to extinguish the gathering ilames. 0. utterly 
refuges, alleging that he feels no interest in the matter, 
since the preservation of the house can afford him no 
pecuniary gain; and he then passes onward. Now, it is 
evident that, in the supposed case, 0. is not only desti- 
tute of the ordinary sympathies of humanity, which 
might prompt others to render that assistance, but he is 
also destitute of love to the rights of his neighbor over 
him ; rights which he can perceive and would admit to 
exist, and which he would be the first to insist upon, 
were he in a like situation with P. We should have 
no hesitation in pronouncing him unprincipled ; nor in 
referring to his absorption in his own pecuniary inter- 
ests as the cause of h^ insensibility. 

L I should have no doubt on the subject 

P. But suppose further, that in consequence of our 
favorable representations of the wealth and generosity 
of P., he should imbibe the idea that he would, in all 
probabihty, secure a large pecuniary recompense, pro- 
vided he should render him prompt assistance. Stimu- 
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lated by the love of gain, and with a view to acquire 
it by that means, 0. loudly gives the alarm, and hastens 
toward the scene of the conflagration. His character 
would obviously be perfectly seMsh in the transaction; 
for whatever he might know or admit concerning the 
rights of P. as a fellow-creature, it ia evident that he 
would be fmvtd to a^st him solely by his desire for 
money, and his hope of acquiring it by those means; 
that is, he would adopt those means solely with a view 
to promote his pecuniary interests? 

I. Certainly; it would be an unprincipled act. He 
would be governed by personal considerations exclu- 
sively; and if he had as clear a 'perception of the rights 
of his neighbor as a feUen angel could have, it would 
not relieve his selfishness, but would rather increase its 
deformity, inasmuch as he would then be acting in 
conscious dereliction of a known virtuous principle, 

P. Suppose we should warn 0. that P. would never 
reward him, if he should become acquainted with his 
motives and his previous gross refusal to aid him, and 
that we intended to apprise him of the whole aiBiir. In 
consequence of this check upon his selfish prospects, 0. 
pauses in his course, determined to leave P. and his 
burning house to their fate, since he could gain nothing 
.by his efforts. This would be natural. . 

I. Certainly; if his motive is destroyed, if his object 
is seen to be beyond his reach, he wiU stop of course. 

P. But suppose a new plan should occur to him. He 
thinks that if P. is so particular about people's motives 
and character, he can secure the reward by accommo- 
dating him in those respects. After casting about for 
that precise course which he judges will best promote 
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his purposes, he settles Ms plan; and, with a view to 
please P., and make him favorahly disposed to reward 
him, and from a perception, as he supposes, that to 
please him will thus be the right way to secure the reward, 
he determines to assist him; and he accordingly hastens 
toward the scene. Now, it would be obvious that he 
would be as unprincipled as ever. He hnew that his 
neighbor had rights over him, but he had no more love 
nor did he act from any more regard for them than 
before. On the contrary, he used the word right in 
the sense of prcyper or suitable for his object, as he 
judged. He preferred his own interests, and desired to 
use those means as the supposed feasible way of pro- 
moting them; so that his desire to do right, as he might 
eiToneously call it, by so pleasing P., was as selfish as 
his desire for the money to be acquired by those means, 
and for the Same reason. 

I. Undoubtedly; it would be a mere effort to 
secure his own ends. In his eagerness, he would 
overlook the radical difference, and would confound 
a desire to act in a right or proper way to acquire the 
money, with a love of the rights or just claims of his 
neighbor, who stands in the relation of a feUow- 
ereature. 

P. True; and suppose we should convince 0. of it,- 
Again he would be brought to a stand. But suppose, 
as a last resort to succeed in obtaining the money from 
P., he determines effectually to please him by acting 
from a love of his rights in the case, that is, from honest 
principle. "With this view, he admits that he ought to 
regard his rights in the matter of saving his property 
from destruction, and ostensibly determines to help him 
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on that principle. He now thinks he has succeeded in 
securing the reward^ — that he has taken a course that 
will certainly please .P., and make him favorable in 
that respect. J"'eeliiigs of pleasure, proportioned to his 
previous anxieties, now arise in his mind, which become 
an evidence that his feelings have undergone a change 
on the subject; and looking upon P. as sure to be 
willing to reward him, he feels pleased with him for his 
anticipated friendship, regrets his late unkind i 
toward him, is gratified even with the 
since its occurrence affords such an opportunity to make 
monejj and is pleased aJso with his fellow-laborers at 
the fire, because they act as a foil, enabling him to 
exhibit his own superior dexterity and alacrity and 
desert of a reward. The hope of success produces so 
much pleasure, that he becomes entirely confident that 
he has now struck upon the right way. Now, no 
uninterested spectator, who understood all the circum- 
stances, could fail of perceiving that all bis supposed 
regard for the rights of P. on their own account, and all 
his professed, action upon principle, was a mere mistake, 
a delusion produced by his inordinate love of his own 
pecuniary interests. His desires were the same, as 
before, for the money; his ultimate object in that trans- 
action was the same as before, the money; and all his 
means, whatever they might be in themselves considered, 
were adopted for the sole ultimate purpose of securing 
the money, and fds Character was selfish in their employ- 
ment. His determination to act from right principle 
was futile, because it was itself produced hj a pre-deter- 
mination to use it to a more ulterior purpose, to pros- 
titute it to his own ends; and therefore, while in name 
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aod appearance be was acting from a love to the rights 
of P., in reality and in fiict he had no such feeling, but 
was subordinating the principle to the love of his own 
interests as the supposed right way to effect them. 

/, It is clear that he was endeavoring to render 
virtue subservient to the ends of selfishnesB. Of course 
he had no more right principle than before. 

P. And jou will observe that his supposed change of 
mind consisted merely in having his anxieties relieved, 
and his love of money gratified, by the hope that he 
had at last found the feasible way to succeed; that this 
hope conferred all the pleasure he felt in P. as hia 
friend in the matter; that it produced hia regret on 
reflecting upon his past unkind feelings, and conti-asting 
them with his present views of the supposed kindness 
of P.; and, in fine, his satisfaction with his fellow-labor- 
ers, the fire, and every thing besides which seemed to 
aid him in the affair. His change was not to a love of 
rectitude in the case, and was therefore no more to be 
depended upon than his previous efforts for the same 
object. His hope of securing the money was selfish; 
his pleasure, produced in view of the acquisition of it, 
by means of such supposed change and efforts, was also 
selfish; and all the gratitude to P. and gratification in 
his co-laborers which resulted from his hope, and all his 
subseq^uent efforts, and all his other feelings of fear or 
joy, were equally selfish. 

I. Yes, It is perfectly evident that all his supposed 
changes, pleasure hopes, and labors were in view of his 
securing bis pecuniary interests ultimately; and that as 
that object was selfish, its character was transferred to 
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all those exercises and efforts. But it seems to me it 
would be difficult to convinc© 0. of bis delusion, until 
after he haa finished bis labor at the fire, and, on 
making apphcation to P. for a reward, ho should be 
actually refused. 

P. Not so very dif&cult, unless lie was predetermined 
to be foolish, as well as vicious. His mind would be 
open to a perception of the real facts, and, if he would, 
to a conviction of his error; and as be began to waver, 
and found that with his doubt of succe^ his pleasurable 
evidences began to take wing, tbe work of correction 
would become more easy. And just so soon as he 
should clearly see that, notwithstanding all his simu- 
lated efforts, his motives were as objectionable as before, 
and that consequently P. would not reward him, he 
would lose the hope and pleasure be Lad just enjoyed, 
and might reprove himself for his folly; and perhaps, 
if he should declare his real sentiments, be would blame 
P. for refusing to reward him aftei' so many sincere 
efforts on bis part, and might wish that his house might 
be consumed; — ^for there is no limit to the extremes 
to which disappointed selfishness will resort 

/. I thank you for this explanation of the difference 
between acting on virtuous principle, and endeavoring 
to subordinate it to selfish ends. They are mora! oppo- 
sites, but are often mistaken one for another. 

P. "We have now finished all I wished to present 
preparatory to an examination of the moral character of 
your early religious experiences. In pursuance of our 
original plan, we have investigated your early exercises, 
I tbe principles upon which God would 
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have us act, and have developed those which lie would 
have us avoid. We will next proceed, alter noticing a 
few preliminary points, to compare yonr experiences with 
each of these opposing classes of principles; and as the 
result, you will be enabled to decide with perfect cer- 
tainty upon the moral character of your own. If any 
error should be perceived, you will then be in a position 
to proceed to rectify it ; whereas, if it should remain 
undetected, and if it be fundamental, you can never 
correct it, but must encounter every resulting evil eon- 
Bcquenee. 

I. I have long sought precisely such information, and 
shall prize it beyond every other. 
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Pastor. A PEW years since, tJie British mail-steamer 
Tweed was totally wrecked in the Caribbean Sea, and 
several of the passengers and crew were drowned. 
The wife of one of the ci'ew, residing at Southampton, 
tho mother of sis children, on being abruptly told by a 
neighbor that the Tweed was lost, and that all hands 
had perished, fell down dead. What rendered the 
circumstance more affecting was, that the husband ar- 
rived safely at Southampton a short time after, being 
one of the persons whose lives were providentially 
saved. — I have given this narration, for the purpose 
of refreshing your mind upon two or three principles 
of much importance. The first is, that one may be 
very sincere in his belief, and yet be mistaken in point 
of fact; as was the ease with that poor woman. 

Inquirer. And as is of very ordinary occurrence. Our 
beheving a thing ever so firmly, cannot make it true; 
else it mu^^t have been a fact that her husband was 
drowned, since she was so fully persuaded of it. 

P. The next is, that our feelings are the natural result 
of our belief, and that they will be pleasant or painful 
accoidmg as it is adapted to produce one or the other. 
Thus, thb belief that her husband was lost, naturally 
produced fcehngs of great anguish m the mind of his 
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affectionate wife; and tbe shock was so sudden as 
entirely to unsettle her nervous system, and destroy 
her life. Had slie not believed the report^ such 
results would not have occurred. 

T. And had her husband been lost, but had she 
believed that he was among the saved, it would have 
produced pleasure, because of her evidently strong 
affection for him, 

P. Yes. The next is, that such feelings, whether 
pleasurable or painftil, are no evidence whatever tLat the 
thing believed is true; but are evidence only that we 
lieileve it to he true. Thus, the painful feelings of that 
woman were no proof that her husband was lost; but 
they were incontestible evidence that she sincerely be- 
lieved he was. 

I. Yes; and had he been drowned, and had she be- 
lieved him to be safe, the happy feelings produced by it 
would not have proved that he had been saved, but 
only that she thought he had, 

P. The next is, that as our belief produces pleasant 
or unpleasant feelings according to the state of our hearts 
and the nature of tbe thing believed, a correction of 
it when erroneous will necessarily dispel the feehngs so 
produced, and will introduce such others as the cor- 
rected belief is calculated to excite. Thus, had that 
woman survived the painful shock, the return of her 
husband alive and well would have corrected her belief, 
would have dispelled, her anguish, and would have 
produced feelings of surprise and joy. 

/ Yes; and the contrary results would have occurred 
had she suppc«ed him to have been safe, but discovered 
afterwards that he was lost; the happy feelings of the 
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one, would have given place to tlie distress of the 
other. 

P. The next is, that hope will produce much the 
same feelings as the full belief. Thus, had she, as 
you have supposed, had some reason to think that he 
was among the saved, the hope that he was alive 
would have sustained her spirits; and, if strong, it 
would have dispelled her anxieties, and filled her 
bosom with pleasurable feelings and anticipations. It 
would answer most of the purposes of a firm belief, 
until she should be undeceived; but on discovering 
the death of her husband, her hope would be dispelled, 
and its pleasures and anticipations would cease. 

J. Certainly. Hope is merely the representative, in 
our minds, of success in our desires and plans; and 
when we become awai« of a failure therein, it will ceaae 
of course with aU its pleasures,' and leave us to disap- 
pointment and trouble. 

P. Consequently a hope of having succeeded is no 
evidence whatever that we have been saceessful; but, 
hke belief, is evidence merely that we think we have 
been, 

/, T perceive the principle. A hope of enjoying a 
thing, while it produces all the pleasures of anticipation, 
forms not the least valid proof that we shall eventually 
acquire it, 

P. We will now recur to the views and exercises 
which you so constantly entertained previous to the 
indulgence of your hope in Christ, and while you were 
confessedly impenitent and unconverted. You will 
please confine your attention to that period, for a few 
moments. As we have seen in your own case, and as 
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is true of every other member of our race, except Christ 
in his human nature, who knew no sin, (2 Oor, 5 ; 21) 
you were then perfectly selfish at heart. You recollect 
that you had loved and pursued the world for the inter- 
est and pleasure it afforded yourself, under the predom- 
inant, or superior and controlling, desire of your own 



/. Certainly. And I can perceive now that it -^ 



P. And you looked upon religion i 
your own eternal happiness ; whereas, like every thing 
besides, it is intended ultimately to promote the glory 
of God. In that respect, also, your views were selfish. 

I. Yes, in common with all other sinners, 

P. And when, in early life, and hefore you indulged 
that hope, you sought religion, as you termed it, it was 
with an ultimate view to secure your deliverance from 
punishment, and your happiness in the future state. 
It was the desire of this which influeaeed you to pray, 
to read the Bible, and to do all those things which you 
thought would aid you. This also induced the wish to 
love God, to please him, and have him love you in 
return ; and it made you seek for a hope of pardon, and 
for an evidence of a hope in some new feelings or 
change of heart, as yon called it. Your ultimate aim in 
all was your own future safely and happiness; it was for 
this you not only desired these things, but for it you 
used every means of which you was possessed. 

/, I see it very plainly. 

P. Of course, being unconverted, and totally depraved 
in heart, you had no love to the glory of God. 

L No. My conscience always condemned me for sin. 
9* 
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P. And as you became convicted of your sins from 
time to time, it produced desires for a liope as a means 
of relief; so that the stronger these convictions became, 
the more earnest were your corresponding endeavors 
after pardon and acceptance, and consequently the more 
selfish you grew in their pursuit ? 

I, Yes; I was not aware of it at the time, but I can 
now perceive it most clearly. 

P. And in this entirely selfish state of heart you 
entered upon the convictions and efforts which resulted 
in that hope in Christ about which we have said so 
much; that is, you began them from a supreme desire 
to promote your own safety and peace, and you contin- 
ued them, at least for a while, with the same view. 

I. Tea. All sinners must be selfish on the start, or 
when they commence a serious examination of their 
prospects and a determined use of the means to secure 
their salvation. 

P. Undoubtedly they will all be selfish then. Let us, 
if yon please, now confine our attention for a few 
moments to the period of those convictions immediately 
preceding the hope we have spoken of You remember 
that you then encouraged reflections on your state and 
prospects, and resorted to various means to deepen your 
feelings, and- to acquire sorrow, love, .and other right 
affections before God, in order to comply with the terms 
of acceptance so far as you understood them. These 
efforts and feelings were all selfish of course, since you 
sought them from a desire for, and with an ultimate 
view to, your own safety and peace. 

/. I now see they were. 

P. Your insensibility to the love of God alarmed you 
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in reference to your success, and your fears that it 
might prove the last offer of sovereign grace increased 
that alarm, ami made you willing to renounce every 
thing that hindered your salvation; these were all sel- 
fish, being produced by an apprehended disappointment 
in your object. 

I. Yes, I see it. Indeed, starting with such selfish 
desires, every thing I did or felt under them must have 
been selfish. Of course all sinners are selfish during 
their convictions, and up to the period of their conver- 
sion; which consists, I suppose, in the feelings and 
actions of the new heart. 

P. Sinners always remain supremely selfish until 
they are converted — as you truly suppose. 

I. Still, I thought at the time that there was some- 
thing good about my feelings, which encouraged me to 
hope in ultimately succeeding. 

P. That was because they were so ardent; but there 
can be nothing morally approvable in the feelings and 
efforts produced by selfish desires, however decided 
they may be; they must necessarily be morally disap- 
provable. Consequently, yours formed no valid ground 
of encouragement. 

/. But I hoped they were such feelings as the Spirit 
gives. 

P. Conviction of sin consists in a remembrance of 
our guilty conduct, which produces entire self-condem- 
nation therefor. The Holy Spirit in conviction reproves 
the world "of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment" 
{John 16:8); and by his censures thro' the conscience 
of the sinner, convinces him of his criminality and 
desert of the everlasting displeasure of God. These 
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condemnations of conscience prodi^ce remorse, and thus 
incidentally ai'onse the anxieties for present relief and 
alarms in view of the future, of the selfish heart. These 
anxieties and alarms are not the gifi of the Spirit, but 
are the mere excitements of a heart alive solely to its 
own interests, and are consequently selfish. It is like 
the law of God, which, when perceived by the selfish 
mind, frequently so disturbs his selflshness as to produce 
all manner of evU desirea and inimical feelings, which it 
would not do in a holy one; evincing that the source 
and fault ia in the selfish heart, while the law itself is not 
responsible for such feehngs, bnt remains holy, just, and 
good.— Eom. 7 : 8. 12. The Holy Spirit, in reproving the 
sinner, recalls to his memory, sometimes like a sudden 
flash, the evils of his past life, and makes his conscience 
pass judgment of condemnation and death upon him. 
At this point the selfish heart puts forth its desires and 
efforts, perhaps amid much regret and weeping, for its own 
deliverance, but not for the more ultimate glory of God; 
for which feehng the Spirit is not at all responsible, but 
remains holy in his censures. Whatever encourage- 
ment the sinner may be disposed to take to himself 
from such selfish feelings, these reproofs are rather an 
evidence of the disapprobation of God. The sinner is 
already condemned, and is awaiting the execution of hia 
sentence of eternal death; and this charging his fault to 
his faae is calculated to excite a sense of guilt, and to 
lead him to justify God in his punishment. It may be 
aptly compared to the censure of a condemned criminal 
by an earthly judge, who is about to pass sentence upon 
him. He enumerates his offences in order to make him 
feel the justice of his punishment; and he may also 
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desire, as does the Spirit witli the ainner, to stir Mm up 
to eventual repentance; but the offender's alarms, anx- 
ieties, entreaties, tears, and efforts to escape the impend- 
ing punishment, do not lessen the judge's aversion, nor 
suspend the sentence, nor delay its execution. So far 
from the Spirit's being mollified by such feelings, it will 
be found that the multitudes who have gone from under 
the gospel to the perdition of ungodly men, have mostly 
been often reproved and convicted of sin by him while 
here, as an earnest of their guilt, of the divine dis- 
pleasure, and of their impending fate. 

I. It must have been my deceitful heart, which 
inclined me to look upon conviction of sin as such 
an indication of the divine favor. 

P. The passages which speak of a good work being 
begun in the heart, as in Phillipians 1 : 6, refer to 
regeneration. The sinner's feelings under conviction 
are any thing but morally good exercises; for the 
unconverted and depraved heart cannot put forth any 
thing commendable in the sight of God. 

I. I am satisfied on this point; and that aU the 
encouragement I derived from my convictions was 
groundless. 

P. In the proeeaa of conviction, you came up to the 
resolution to obey the Lord, with increasedly stronger 
desires to secure an evidence, either immediate or grad- 
ual, of your acceptance, pardon, and future peace. And 
the others to whom these truths apply, arrived at the 
point where they ostensibly turned to the Lord, with 
the same desires. 

. I. Of course, as my desires were selfish at the com- 
mencement and during the continuance of my feelings 
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under conviction, they were equally so at its termina- 
tion; and I well know that the termination of conviction 
is not the commenceitient of conversion. Besides, I am 
conscious that such was the faet. But I must observe 
that I have placed little or no confidence in that resolu- 
tion; and that my dependence has been more on the 
new feelings which I enjoyed soon afterwards. 

P. Howevei that may be, let us esamine your exer- 
cises in the precise older in which they occurred. You 
had in vain tried every other way to secure a pardon 
and acceptance; and that course, aa we saw, seemed 
to be your last resort. 

/. It did. 

P. Your desires to take the right course for pleasing 
God and securing your safety and peace were still 
strong ; you were inclined to think that that step 
might prove to be the feasible way to succeed; and 
under the hope that, perhaps, you might be accepted 
and delivered, you resolved to serve the Lord in the 
best way yott could. This, aa we saw at first, was the 
position you took; and this resolution was entirely self- 
ish. It proceeded from desires to secure your own 
ftiture happiness; it was entered upon with that aim, 
and it was valued only as a means to that end, 

I. True; but I desired to do right also, 

P. You knew, as always before, that God had rights 
over you, but you had no new desires for them ; while 
you took that course as the supposed right way to 
accomplish your existing desires. It was like 0. in the 
last illustration, who knew that his neighbor P. had a 
right to his aid and services, but who resolved to 
render them because he desired the money, and thought 
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it -woulcl be the right way to get it, which he mistook 
for a love to his just claims. Had you seriously 
doubted whether that procedure would secure your 
weliare, you would not have entered upon it, as we 
saw at first. You wished to find and take that way, 
for the same reason that you desired fiiture happiness, 
and the mere knowledge of the rights of God did not 
affect your action. 

I. I am convinced I acted under such desire, and that 
there was no principle in it. What should I have done? 

P. Had you given your heart to God, with a love to 
him and his glory superior to those desires for yourself, 
it would have been the required duty. Instead of 
which, yon resolved solely fi-ora a love for, and with a 
view to promote your own safety and peace. You 
was "a lover of pleasure more than a lover of God," for 
you then had no love whatever to his glory. 

I. I see that the resolution was perfectly selfish; and 
that my distrust of it was well founded. It is clear 
that it was not -conversion. I am glad to know it in 
time ; for however painful it is to discover snch a mis- 
take, it is all-important to me to get right; and that I 
am determined upon, at all events, if it is practicable. 

P. That is well said. The truth, however unpleasant 
at the moment, can never injure us, if we :feithfiilly 
pursue it, 

/. I felt satisfied, however, with being on the side of 
Christ. 

P. But, as you can now see, in order to ascertain 
whether you were really on his side, it is absolutely 
necessary to determine the reason why you took that 
seeming position. 
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/ True ; "but I did not think of that at the time. I 
wished to please God 

P. In order that you might secure his favor, and 
thereby yonr own pardon from pixnishment and future 
peace; which was purely selfish. The Christian has 
a higher and nobler object in his desires to please him, 
namely, to glorify him in his heart and life. 

L I see my desire to please God was selfish. But 
my conclusion was to serve him, come what might. 

-P. So you said; but you anticipated that his favor 
with your safety and peace would come, and you acted in 
view of that; which is pure aelfiahne^. 

/. It was just so. Still, I did not hope to succeed in 
securing my safety and peace by roy own strength or 
merits; hut confided in Christ alone for pardon and 
eternal happiness. 

P. It is proper, and a duty, to confide in Christ for 
proper things; but it is as improper to depend on his 
aid for improper things, as in that of any other being, 
and far more so. You trusted in him for assistance 
toward your selfish ends, by means of his pardoning 
favor and atoning merits ; and this was perfectly selfish 
and wicked. It would no doubt be wicked to rely upon 
his aid to help you violate every human and divine law, 
and to commit aU conceivable enormities ; but in confid- 
ing in him to aid you in such selfish objects, you, in 
principle, contemplate that very thing ; for selflshness is 
the parent-principle and producing cause of all sin and 
evil, and he would have upheld it, in your case, by 
countenancing your selfish plana, and would thereby 
have also settled the principle that it was to be upheld 
in all others. This would involve his renunciation of 
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its Opposite, the glory of God; it wotdd \)e an abandon- 
ment of his own holy character, which results from his 
supreme devotion to that glory; and it would l>e an 
assumption of a selfish and unholy character. It would 
destroy the work of the atonement, and bring sin and 
ruin on the univerae; for Christ is God. You igno- 
rantly sought to make Christ "a minister of sin." 
Where, however, the heart is supremely fixed on God 
and his glory, and the desires of the soul are bent on 
its advaneemetft in preference to every thing beside, 
and where the soul pants to be delivered from unholi- 
ness of heart and life, and to enter into the presence- 
chamber of God, that it may enjoy, praise, and ever 
promote that glory, (Eom. 5 ; 2) then to trust in Christ 
for remission of sins, and for aid in such noble objects, 
is right, because it is honorable to him; and it is also 
a high privilege and duty of the believer. Christ in 
return will accept the trust, will execute it faithfully, 
and will glorify his Father in presenting that soul 
"faultless beibre the presence of his glory." — Jude 24. 
But how different is this from your dishonorable reli- 
ance on him for your selfish purposes I 

Z I am ashamed and confounded at my selfish pre- 
sumption. I entirely overlooked the moral character 
of the thing for which I confided in him, supposing that 
the mere act of trusting was suificient. I am convinced 
that all such trust in the aid of Christ is unauthor- 
ized until after we are truly devoted to those objects 
which are according to his will. But since the pursuit 
of the sinner's own happiness ultimately is so obviously 
selfish, and at discord with the divine glory, I am sur- 
10 
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prised that the apostle should urge us to work it out, 
even with fear and trembling. — Phil. 2 : 12. 

P. He only seems to you to do so, in coitsequence of 
your confounding your own selfish happiness, with 
holiness and the glory of God and ite enjoyment; and 
from your erroneously supposing that he meant, by the 
term salvation, the same thing tbat you and all other 
sinners did. The direction to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling, was not given to unconverted 
men, and therefore did not at all refer to their effecting 
their selfish happiness by their labors and exertions; 
but it was addressed to the saints at Philippi, and to 
those who, he declares, had always obeyed since their 
conversion. We must be careful on this point; for, 
as you might give many encouragements to a child 
which you would not to an enemy, and which that 
enemy would not be authorized to apply in the same 
sense to himself so Christ gives many directions to his 
children and friends, with which his enemies have 
nothing to do. And this is one of them; for the 
salvatiim which he commands his obedient people to 
work out, is one which presupposes them to be regen- 
erated, and is only another name for holiness and its 
blessings; and so far from implying the pursuit of 
selfish happiness, it intends just the contrary. The 
Scriptures denominate it "the salvation of G-od" (Luke 
3:6; Is, 52 : 10); and it consists in that holy character 
and course of conduct, as well as in that holy blessed- 
ness, which results from a supreme devotion to the 
glory of God; and which none can appreciate or enjoy 
until, by regeneration, they acquire a new heart, or one 
which is supremely bent upon God, aud new desires aud 
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affections wliicli can take their delight in his glory. 
"Whoao offereth praise, glorifieth me; and to him that 
ordereth his conversation aright, will I sbow the salva- 
tion of God."— Ps. 50: 23. The devotion of the selfish 
heart to its own'pnrpases is unholy; hut where self 
turns to God, seeks his glory, and rejoices in his love- 
liness and goodness, it is a holy act; and the resulting 
happin^s, partaking of the character of its source, is 
virtuous and holy. As God will destroy the happiness 
of him who retains an unholy character, because it is 
unholy; so he will preserve the happiness of him who 
is of a holy character, because it is holy. It was the 
holy joy of glorifying his Father, and of possessing the 
glory which he had with him before the world was, that 
induced our Lord to endure the cross. — John 17: i, 5; 
Heb. 12 : 2. It was the same holy enjoyment in glorify- 
ing God that formed the recompense to which the pious 
Moses looked in his trials and aflictions with the people 
of God.— Heb. 11 : 24^26. And such is the holy salva- 
tion which all believers should seek, (for sinners cannot 
until they become converted,) and which they shall 
surely find: "Receiving the end of your feith, [the 
result and issue of your love and faithfulness] even the 
salvation of your souls." — 1 Pet. 1 : 9. 

/. On reflection, it is evident that as God and sinners 
have adverse objeete in view, the enjoyment which 
each contemplates from their promotion must be as dif- 
ferent in character as are their sources. And yet I can 
see how liable sinners are to be deceived upon this 
point, since they know of only their own objects, and 
desire only the happiness flowing from the love of them. 
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How can they know the difference, except as they are 
taught from the word of God 1 

P. They cannot (1 Cor. 2 : 14) ; and it is impossible 
even to conjecture the wide-spread ruin which has fol- 
lowed their being encouraged to pursue their own self- 
ss, under the idea that it was the very 
t of God " which is presented to behevers. 

I. I also trusted in the imputation of Christ's right- 
eousness to deliver my soul from the divine wrath. 

P. llereafter we will notice the subject of imputation 
more at large ; for the present it will be sufficient to 
remark that merely believing that the merits of Christ 
were imputed to you, did not make it any more a fact, 
than your believing any other thing would make that 
true; and your feeling pleased and satisfied in con- 
eequence of such belief, was no valid evidence that 
they were imputed, but only that you believed they 
were, 

I. True; for we feel as we believe, and our feelings 
can be only evidence of the sincerity of our belief, and 
not of the real truth of the thing believed. 

P. And Christ never Imputes holiness, or the new 
heart, where it does not exist in fiiet; and his atoning 
merits are applied only, to those who are regenerated, 
and never to those who are unregenerat^ — whatever 
they may believe. 

I. There can be no doubt of the truth of these 
positions. 

P. But you were selflsh in your procedure, as we have 
seen; in that ostensible turning to the Lord, your own 
happiness, and not the glory of God, was ultimately in 
view, and occupied your desires. Consequently, your 
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belief in the imputation was an error, for the same 
reason, precisely, that your trust in Christ was unau- 
thorized; and your subseq^uent satisfaction and other 
feelings under thiit belief, were invalid as evideoces, 
and were unacceptable to God, 

I. I perceive my mistake in appropriating the bless- 
ing before I had complied with the pierequisite moral 
change. Of course my feelings in consequence all go 
for nothing. Still, in forming that resolution to serve 
the Lord, I endeavored to be sincere. 

P. No doubt you believed that you were taking the 
right way to obtain and act from such feelings as would 
secure your safety and peace. But you will observe 
that such feelings, however sincere, profound, or satis- 
factory, could only be selfish, since your own ends were 
ultimately in view. 

J. You are correct; that endeavor did not affect the 
aelflshneBS of the act. I am now perfectly convinced 
that I was entirely selfish in that resolution. Hereto- 
fore I have given it up, at times, as an experiment, 
betause I was in doubt only ; but now I am convinced 
of its invalidity, and renounce it for ever, 

P. I cannot too much commend the determination 
with which you act upon truth ; persevere, my friend, 
in this most honorable course, and you will eventually 
bless the grace which enabled you to do so. It will 
be expedient now to explain, as briefly as possible, the 
moral characteristics involved in the various other expe- 
riences detailed in the fu'St chapter. I wish you, in our 
progress, to give attention to this examination, because 
there are some general principles involved in it import- 
ant for you to understand. 
10* 
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I. I will give my attention to it, as you desire, 
-P. I remark of the person represented by A. that 
the encouragement derived fix)m his convictions and 
desires for his own salvation was deceptive and invalid ; 
that having his own future safety and peace ultimately 
in view, his efforts to deepen his feelings and to ohtain 
love to Christ were purely selfish; that his aekuowl- 
edgment of his self-rnin and inability to secure salva- 
tion in his own strength, was the admission of mere 
facts which could produce no change of heart; that 
his efforts to cleanse his heart, to relinquish outward 
sins, to engage in suitable duties, and to imitate the 
example of others who had been succe^ul, were all 
selfish, inasmuch as he was prompted by the same 
desires with which he began, and aa his own future 
happiness was his ultimate aim; and that his resort to 
meetings for prayer, and presenting himself as an 
inquirer for the direction and prayers of Christians, 
were equally selfish, since they were done with the 
same selfish view. The encouragement derived there- 
from was deceptive ; and his resolution to give himself 
up to God was as selfish as that we have just been con- 
sidering, since it was done as a means of ensuring his 
aeccptance under the desire to secure his own future 
safety and peace. His view, from beginning to end, 
was the preservation of himself from deserved pun- 
ishment, by means of these things; and he consequently 
remained predisposed to his own welfare ultimately, 
rather than to the glory of God in a real preference 
of it. 

T. The selfishness of his preliminary proceedings and 
of his subsequent seeming dedication to God, is perfectly 
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evident; so mucli so, that it appears to me no one who 
has examined their grounds, can honestly mistake it. 

P. I remark of the person represented by B. that 
his estimate of the world was selfish; that his view 
of future pleasures was selfish; and that bis determin- 
ation to forsake the former for the latter, was a mere 
exchange of the pursuit of worldly selfish pleasures, for 
supposed eternal seliisb happiness. His ostensibly giv- 
ing up all for Christ, was a mere plan to secure such 
pleasures by his means, and was consequently selfish 
and dishonorable to him. 

/. This course is so palpably wrong, that it seems 
strange any one is deceived by it. 

P. I remark of the person represented by D. that 
in all he received and did, he was governed by a pre- 
disposition to secure his own future welfare, which 
was made his ultimate aim. Consequently, whatever 
stress he might lay upon the intellectual belief of the 
gospel, or on his peculiar mode of baptism, or in 
receiving remission of sins and the Holy Spirit with 
a pure heart and good conscience, he was perfectly 
selfish in the use of them, and his character remained 
unchanged in the process. It ia unnecessary to disprove 
the sufdeiency of his historical belief in the gospel, or 
of the supposed effioacy of his baptism, or of the fan- 
cied holy results; for they were so obviously used to 
forward his selfish ends that, even if they were usually 
as intrinsically efficacious as he supposed them to be, 
they failed to produce a change of heart in his case, 
or a love to the divine glory superior to his desires 
for hia own future welfare. Selfishness, only, was bap- 
tized and encouraged in the process. 
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I. His self-deception is as clear to me as the light. 

P. You can see one serious error into which the person 
represented bj E. fell — namely, his mistaking the love 
of pity or compassion of Christ, which never disposes 
him to pardon the sinner, for his complacency or love to 
his moral character, which always does so dispose him. 
He first loved those who are now Christians, not with 
complacency, but with compassion; and under it he made 
the atonement whereby they were privileged to repent, 
and devote themselves to the love and glory of God; as 
it is said, "we [are permitted to] love him, because he 
first loved us," compassionated our condition and made 
provision therefor. — 1 John 4: 10. 19. It must have 
been so, else Christ took complecency in ttieir unholy 
character and conduct, and thereby became unholy him- 
self. Mistaking thus the feelings and purposes of Christ, 
E. resolved to obey him with a view to secure his own 
happiness by means of his supposed favor and willing- 
ness to pardon him; the perfect selfishness of which is 
too evident for comment. 

I. The selfish heart, I have no doubt, in its deceitful- 
ness, involves multitudes in the sad consequences -of a 
misconstruction of that text. 

P. You cannot fail, we think, to perceive that the 
sole object of him represented by F. fi^om the begin- 
ning in rejecting the orthodox doctrines, and in dwell- 
ing upon the natural charai3teristics of benevolence, 
patriotism and philanthropy, and in insisting upon due 
morality, and in forming Lis purposes relative to his 
conduct in life, was the promotion of his own hap- 
piness hy insuring more comfort of mind in this life, 
and by securing his own wel&re beyond the grave. 
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Indeed, his whole aim was so obviously to effect these 
objects that, in order to show his selfish character, it is 
Tinnecessaiy to pause and disprove his sentiments, or 
show that, with his views of doctrine and duty, he can 
never he made free, or that the evangelical doctrines can 
alone, under God, liberate him. 

I. Whatever his professions of good principles, his 
Jieart is evidently fixed supremely on himself, and not 
on the glory of God, 

P. The person represented by 0. is accustomed to 
regard the means of grace as designed to secure his 
ultimate safety and happiness; and he accordingly en- 
ters upon and prosecutes them. throughout with such a 
pre-purpose, which of necessity makes all his impulses, 
subordinate purposes, and actions, selfish. Thus he 
endeavors to excite sorrow for his past sins, as one 
means of succeeding in that object, and seeks for pardon 
with the same view, which leaves his moral character 
the same as before, entirely selfish, whatever may be 
the feehnga he has aroused. Whether he is fevered 
with a peculiar ministry and church privileges or not, 
he makes a selfish use of them, and they can do him 
no real good. Thus, he receives baptism as one means 
of succeeding in his purpose, and is therefore selfish in 
it; and whether he 'believes that he thereby obtains the 
influences of the Spirit to enable hinr to. work out his 
salvation, to secure the remission of sins, the favor of 
God, and everlasting life, with sopz^ spiritual benefit, or 
that in baptism he receives spiritual regeneration itself, 
it makes no essential difference; for, as has been seen, 
his belief of receiving those things does not actually con- 
fer them, however hopeful or happy he may feel under 
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it. It is to him a conscious fact — the most c 
of all evidence — that be prized that ordinance as a 
means of hia own saJvation, and that he used it with a 
deep-seated aim to promote his own future safety and 
happiness — an end so well established as hardly to come 
under hia own review at the time as a thing to be ques- 
tioned. His purposes of obedience to Christ, his reli- 
ance on him for salvation, his devotion to the authority 
and rites of his church, his receiving the ordinance of 
confirmation, (whether scriptural or not) his partaking 
of the eueharist, his attachment to the church, and, in 
line, all his feelings and proceedings, grow out of a pre- 
dominant desire to secure his own future happiness, 
and are taken in pursuance of such a purpose; and he 
is therefore unmitigatedly selfish in them all. 

I. How very apt sinners are to pervert every means 
of grace to their own purposes, rather than to use them, 
as they were designed, for the promotion of the divine 
glory in a superior love to that I After long indulgence 
in that course, it must become dif&oult to convince and 
tear the deluded heart from its perversions. May God 
help them ! 

P. Or they perish. I remark of the person repre- 
sented by if. that the whole design of the papal scheme 
is to forward the selfish interests of the creature, at the 
expense of the glory of the Creator; that its purgatory 
to be shortened by his observances, its perdition to be 
avoided by a blind submission to the authority and 
ordinances of his church, his own happiness to be se- 
cured by baptism, confession and penance, the mass, 
and those other miscalled sacraments, are the incen- 
tives, means, and objecte which engross his heart. His 
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scheme knows of no new heart in its true spiritual 
sense; and it-is unadapted to promote it, but is directly 
adapted to exclude it by fostering selfishness aa a prin- 
ciple. Hence, we caa account for the amazing wicked- 
ne^ that is an element of the system, and which always 
has and always will prevail in his sect, selflahnesa being 
rampant over priests and people. The very few of his 
ehui'ch who, in past ages, have truly loved God, have 
done so after rejecting its fatal errors. They have 
always been suspected and persecuted, even to death, 
because their holy light evinced too strongly the dark- 
ness and depravity of its popes, and priests, and people. 
In order to his conversion, the whole system must be 
rejected by him in favor of Christ as the sole Head 
of Regeneration by the Holy Ghost, and of Justifica- 
tion only through Faith. 

/, This also explains the radical defect of the Greek, 
Armenian, and other Eastern churches. They all mate 
their own or selfish happiness, rather than the glory 
of Godj the aim of their systems; they adapt their 
invented, or gospel-perverted means, to the vain en- 
deavor to accomplish that end; and the vicious deport- 
ment and selfish and sensual desires and passions of 
the natural heart which they aUow, are practically 
deemed not inconsistent with their final pardon and 
happiness. And I can now perceive that the same 
fundamental error belongs to Judaism, and that the 
Jews are so much averse to Christianity for that reason. 

P. Yes; All the forms of a vitiated Christianity, aa 
well as Mormonism, Paganism, and Mohammedanism, 
have the selfish happiness of the creature for their ulti- 
mate object, and are prized by their devotees solely 
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on that account; wliile they vary in the means pro- 
posed to effect it, some making use of those more vicious 
and injurious than others. But the evangelical doc- 
trines of Christianity are alone adapted by God to 
produce a superior regard to his glory in the human 
heart, and a holy and commendable course of conduct 
in the life; and hence, when they are substantially 
rejected, holiness is made impossible. This fact maliea 
it peculiarly imperative on evangelical Protestants to 
propagate the pure gospel among al] the nations. 

J. If they do not, who is left to do that work? 

P. Let us now return. As any one who should apply 
the foregoing facts to himself in accordance with a per- 
ceived propriety, would no doubt become convinced of 
the selfishness of his first resolutions or other steps, 
we will next proceed to develop the character of your 
feelings and other exercises which ensued. The relief 
and composure which yon immediately enjoyed were 
produced by the cessation of your mental struggles, 
and by the hope that you had found the right way to 
be accepted. This eompostire, in its turn, encouraged 
you to think that you had already succeeded, in some 
degree, in obtaining the evidence of jour acceptance, and 
you felt happy in the thought. This being a new and 
pleasurable feeling, was soon received as the change 
desired; when you hoped in Christ for pardon, and 
was much pleased with him for his supposed mercy. 
In the first place, all these feelings" arose naturally 
under the circumstances, and were not therefore such 
special gifts of the Spirit as you supposed. 

I. I see my mistake, 

P. In the next place they were selfish, being pro- 
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duced by the idea of succeeding in your selfish happi- 
ness; and the stronger your confidence of sikxwss, the 
deeper they becEtme. 

I. That is true. 

P. In the next place, your belief and feelings, whether 
aelflsh or not, were no valid evidence that you had taken 
the right way to escape perdition. For wo have seen 
that our belief of a thing does not make it a fact; and 
that the feelings produced by such belief, or by a hope 
of the thing, are evidence only that wo believe or hope 
in it, but not that such belief or hope is well founded. 

I. I see the correctness of the application. 

P. Whence, the fact that such new and pleasurable 
feelings occurred is no evidence that your heart was 
really changed. On the contrary, as these were pro- 
duced by the hope of having succeeded in your own 
safety and peace ultimately, they were conclusiye evi- 
. dence that your heart remained unchanged in respect to 
loving God more than your own ends. 

I. They were so indeed. My feehngs were new 
merely because I had never before believed myself safe 
fi-om perdition; and I felt happy of course. 

P. The ground of your hoping in Christ for remission 
of sins and their punishment being thus unauthorized, 
that hope, however joyful, was uuauthorized also. 
Indeed, you can perceive that it was purely selfish, 
your own safety and peace being the ultimate object 
which you desired to obtain, and for which you hoped. 

/. I perceive that my hope was selfish. 

P. And all the pleasures which sprung from it, and 
which constituted the buUi of your subsequent exer- 
cises, were as selfish as their source. 
11 
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T. Yes, that follows of caui-ae. 

P. And the renewed resolutions which yoa formed to 
serve Christ the remainder of jour days were prompted 
by the desire to preserve your future safety and happi- 
ness by persevering in the use of the supposed means; 
and were consequently purely selfish. The pleasure 
you took in contemplating such service was equally 
selfish, since it was caused by anticipated success in the 
same end; while your natural feelings only gave 
strength to the selfish purpose. Both sprung from a 
desire to preserve Christ's favor and your salvation, and 
from the satisfaction such a prospect produced. 

Z I am convinced that I was altogether selfish in mj 
resolutions and feelings up to the point of hoping and 
taking pleasure in Christ; and as I was selfish in that 
very hope and pleasure also, I fear you will find little 
about my exercises afterwards that was right. Truly, 
"the heart is deceitful above all things." 

P. It is now necessary to present some further details 
in order to understand those whose first steps have not 
been before characterized; and I have to request your 
particular attention to them. 

I. I shall be pleased to render -it. 

P. I would remark of the person represented by C 
that the belief that he was one of tlie elect, or that 
Christ died for him in a particular sense, or that he was 
able and willing to save him, was no evidence what- 
ever that such was the real truth; that the relief and 
pleasant feelings that resulted were evidence only that 
he believed such to be the fact, but none whatever that 
such was the fact; and that such belief and the feelings 
it produced were purely selfish, since he had his own 
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pardon and safety ultimately in view. TTie hope in 
Christ, proceeding from such a foundation, and so ter- 
minating upon his own welfare as the most desirable 
object, was also selfish, as were the pleasures resulting 
from it. His after resolutions to obey God, however 
pleasurably and yillingly made, were entirely selfish 
also, since they were prompted by selfish desires, and 
were designed to preserve his iiappy prospects of par- 
don and deliverance by perpetuating the favor of Christ 
through the discharge of known duties. In no one of 
his exercises was there involved any preference of the 
glory of God to his own purposes and objects; and con- 
sequently there was no true regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit 

I. I used to think that the very e^enee of religion 
was to obtain a hope of pardon from punishment, and 
of peace beyond the grave; and hence sought for a 
sense of pardon, without regard to its source or char- 
acter; and I perceive that C has fallen into the same 
error. Selfishness delights in such a religion, of course, 
and must be espected to cHng to it until its nature is 
exposed. I used to think also that the faith required 
in the Scriptures consisted in receiving as true what- 
ever might be fevorable to us, that Christ was willing 
to save us, for example; and that the less evidence one 
had, the more commendable he was in believing 

P. Eather, the more foolish he became. The declarar 
tion of God in the Scriptures is a most vahd ground 
of our belief, and to receive and heartily observe his 
communications will truly honor him; but he can be 
only dishonored by such assumptions as you describe. 
Had G-od. declared specifically that 0. was one of the 
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elect, he would have been authorized to beHcvc it, and 
would have honored God in so doing if his heart had 
gone over to him; but there was no such declaration; 
he could know whether he was of the elect only by 
being born again (John 3:3); and his simply believing 
he was one of them, was an act of folly, a caricatuxe 
of true faith. Our minds should always be open to a 
conviction of ascertained truth, but closed against error. 
I. It is very evident that believing a thing without 
valid evidence, and then receiving the spurious feelings 
or pleasures it produces as proof of its truthfulness, 
cannot be acceptable to a rational Sovereign. 

P. You can perceive the selfish origin and character 
of the exercises of another class of persons represented 
by M, both of which may have heretofore been con- 
cealed from view. In the period of their convictions 
imd anxieties for deliverance, the thought that Christ is 
the way, the truth, and the life — that he has become so 
for them, and that he is consequently willing to forgive, 
them — produces a sudden emotion of pleasure at the 
prospect of salvation; and this being new, is received 
as "the love of Christ shed abroad in their hearts." 
The belief of his favor, as seen in this supposed evi- 
dence from above, produces great joy, and sometimes 
ecstatic delight, which is taken for the new heart itself, 
and then hope in Christ is confirmed; and in order to 
insure their future happiness, the purpose is formed to 
obey Christ, and perhaps to promote the greatest degree 
of happiness amongst mankind also. The belief of 
Christ's willingness to forgive was false, because M. 
was then merely in a convicted, and not in a converted 
state. The pleasure resulting from such belief was 
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selfisli, aa we have seen, being in view of his sup- 
posed safety and peace, and toward Christ on that 
account; and being natural, was not the special gitl 
of the Spirit, The mistake of this new selfish pleasure 
for the new heart in no wise affected its moral char- 
acter; and the hope founded thereon was nece^arily 
of the same selfish aspect The purpose to obey 
Christ, and thereby insure his selfish prospects, was 
evidently selfish; and however proper the promotion 
of the happiness of mankind might be under cer- 
tain aspects, yet his character remained selfish in 
the purpose, inasmuch as it waS: adopted as a means 
to further his own ends. And hia subsequent pleas- 
urea therein necessarily partook of the same character 
as their source. 

I. I have often wondered what some meant by the 
allegation that they foiew that Christ first loved them, 
I now see they mistook these deep feelings of selfish 
pleasure, exercised by Oiemselvesi for affections which 
Christ exercised toward theml What a singular delu- 
sion! And it appears strange to me now that any 
should receive such feelings as an evidence of pardon ; 
but it has not seemed so heretofore. 

P. Of much the same description is the reader repre- 
sented by /., although he acquires what he calls the 
love of Christ in some additional ways. His profuse 
weeping over his danger, and vain efforts to secure his 
future safety and peace, acts perfectly selfish, arc taken 
by him to b^ tnie penitence. This mistake produces 
some hope that Christ may accept him, which is also 
clearly selfish, since his o^n welfare is the object ulti- 
mately ; and this hope soon ripens into greater pleasure, 
11* 
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which is received as the desired change. This error, 
in its turn, produces a confirmed hope of success through 
Christ; an act so evidently selfish that proof can make 
it no elearei'. Another of this class is made to scru- 
tinize his mind for evidences, and to make efforts to 
produce them himself; and any perceived calmness, 
or momentary insensibility, is received as such. The 
sudden joy produced by the belief of his success, is 
mistaken for the additional witness of the Spirit, and 
he hopes and rejoices in Christ; in all which he is 
as profoundly seliisli as it is possible for his object, 
his own future bappiness, to make him. Another, 
by an unauthorized resort to the Bible for comforting 
passages (o apply to himself, thinks that God reveals 
to him his pardoning kindness by some of them, and 
under this error, rejoices; which rejoicing becomes 
the groimd of an equally selfish hope and pleasure in 
Christ. Another, suffering under a nervous affection 
from his intense excitement^ imagines those sights and 
sounds before described, which he mistakes for special 
communications from an exalted and intelHgent God. 
This mistake produces joys; and they, in their turn, 
lead to a hope and its pleasures — selfish, because self 
is the source, and selfish happiness the aim of the whole; 
for while he loudly cries. Glory to God 1 he means only 
to express his joy at escaping hell and going to heaven. 
The unholy jbya produced in any of these ways, he calls 
conversion, or getting religion. 

/. The multitudes who fall away after indulging such 
exercises, ought to convince them, it seems to me, that 
this selfishness is the radical defect which keeps them 
unconverted; for I suppose it is the predominance of 
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? yearning anew for worldly happiness, after 
being satiated with that of a hope of the fature, that 
induces them to return to sin and the world — or rather 
to indulge in them again; for, in heart, they never left 
either. Such a hope should be abandoned, I now see, 
even though it is all the religion they have. 

P. Your stricture is undoubtedly justified by the 
facts. And, finally, whether the particular means em- 
ployed by the person have heen detailed or not, and 
whatever may have been his confidence- in them as 
scriptural, or his pleasure in them as valid, if his ulti- 
mate aim was to secure his own future happiness, and 
if the prospect of success originated his encouragement 
and pleasures, it is apparent that his moral character 
therein was selfish. Laying aside less material matters, 
let us develop the leading principle involved in his 
own case, and with its aid decide his character. If 
that was a preference of his own future welfare to the 
glory of God, he must pronounce against himself while 
it can be made available to his own rectification ; for 
if he does not, let us be assured, whatever encourage- 
ment he may now receive from erroneous opinions, the 
ignorant counsels of others, his own religious habits, 
or the deceitful promptings of his own heart, that God 
will pronounce against him in that day when no remedy 
can be found. 

L My cliief reliance has been on the feelings I had 
after indulging a hope in Christ. I have to acknowledge 
that all that preceded was one tissue of selfishness; 
but you will remember that, for a season at least, I 
toot much pleasure in Christ, and in various religious 
duties. How do you characterize these? 
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P. "We will pTOceed, as briefly as perspicuity will 
admit, to examine your subsequent exercises in detail; 
and also those of the persons just mentioned. And 
first, in respect to the eliaracter of your feelings toward 
God. As we saw at first, while you continued to ap- 
prove of the holinesa and justice of the Father, your 
love was exclusively directed toward Christ in view of 
hia goodness in dying for you, in preserving you so long 
while sinning against him, for his grace in pardon- 
ing you, as you hoped, in loving and befriending you 
in so many ways, in permitting you to enjoy bo much 
happiness here, and in opening sueh happy prospects of 
heaven, and the like. These feelings were produced by 
your hope, as we have seen; and that being selfish, all 
these frnits of it were selfish also. 

I. That is a necessary consequence. 

P. Yoa were pleased with Christ because you thought 
that he would gratify your desires for your own ulti- 
mate welfare ; on the same principle that 0. was pleased 
with P. when he thought he would confer the regard 
which he so much desired for aiding him about his 
house, lie had no superior love for the rights of P. 
in the matter, as you had none to the holiness of God, 
and to that justice which you often feared might slay 
you, as we have seen. And if it needed confirmation, 
you can find it in the fact, that when you afterwards 
doubted your title to a hope, you recoiled ftom being in 
the hands and at the entire disposal of the Father, in 
apprehension of his holy justice; whereas, had you 
truly loved him for that trait, it would have been other- 
wise; for, there is no fear in love. — 1 John 4: 18. 
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I. I perceive that your view is correct; I was not 
pleased with the B'ather out of Christ. 

P. Your feelings toward Christ were exclusively 
those of gratitude in view of his past kindness, and 
his supposed present merciful intentions toward you. 
You took pleasure in him as a benefactor simply, as 
one who had indicated a design to do you good; and 
this naturally excited pleasant feelings toward him in 
return, just as the gift of a large fortune by some rela- 
tive would excite gratitude toward him. 

I. Certainly my feelings were those of gratitude, and 
Christ deserved them as I supposed; but it never oc- 
curred to me that gratitude could be wrong, 

P. There are two kinds of gratitude — namely, selfish 
and holy. Gratitude is always produced by some per- 
ceived benefit on the part of the benefactor; and in this 
respect both kinds have a common cause of excitement. 
But they differ in respect to the moral aspects of the 
benefit, and the moral qualities of the benefactor which 
elicits the regard. Selfish gratitude is excited simply 
in view of the advantage of the benefit to the receiver, 
and fixes upon the' supposed favorable views and feel- 
ings of the benefactor toward his own desires and ends. 
Hence it is a mere expansion of selfishness, a pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of the selflsh heart; and it will 
cease just so soon as the benefits are withheld, or he 
becomes convinced the benefeetor does not possess, or 
intend to act upon, such supposed favorable intentions. 
This spurious and selfish gratitude, Mr. Parkhurst ob- 
serves, {Mor. Phil. p. 113,) is what our Saviour had in 
view when he said, "If ye love them that love you, 
what thank [in the original, what approvableness or 
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acceptableuesa of disposition] liave ye? for i 
[amartokd, the depraved and detestable] also love those 
that love them;" or whom they think love them. "And 
if ye do good to them that do good to you, wha,t 
thank have ye? for sinners also do even the same." — 
Luke 6 : 32, 33. It is difficult for the selfish mind at 
once to condemn the principle, because it knows prac- 
tically of none better; but the same may be said of 
every other selfish exercise. In the case of Job, how- 
ever, there is given a practical illustration of its char- 
acter. God had pronounced him a man of upright 
principles, and one who truly loved him and his glory. 
This commendation excited the envy and malice of 
Satan; and he forthwith charged Job with being selfish 
in his gratitude. He asked, "Doth Job fear God for 
nought?" and proceeded to show what temporal bene- 
fits God had bestowed npon him, and alleged that these 
were the sole reasons of his love; and that, if God 
would remove them, his gratitude would cease with 
them, and he would show that he cared nothing for him 
in respect to his intrinsic worth, by cursing him to his 
fece. It was tacitly admitted by both, that if such was 
the cause, his gratitude was un appro vabl e ; and the trial 
was permitted. In the result. Job still blessed the Lord, 
showing that his love had a higher, object than mere 
benefits received, and the supposed friendship of the 
giver. But Satan renewed the charge, alleging that Job's 
love was produced by his anticipation of the divine 
favor for the future ; and that if God would, by threat- 
ening his life, remove such expectations, he would curse 
him to his &ce. But while the trial proved the selfish- 
ness of Job's wife, it showed that Job himself loved God 
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for reasons besides those of his anticipated J 
and blessings.— Job 1 : 7—22, and 2 : 1—10. 

I. That was, indeed, an nnanswej^ble proof of' the 
moral disapprovableness of selfish gratitude, But, it 
seems to me that Satan, in the inconsistency of malev- 
olence, now encourages men to have confidence in the 
very principle which he then so positively denounced; 
and that he induces many to embrace that same reli- 
gion of selfishness, the deformity of which he exposed 
in the ease of Job's wife. 

P. That is just what might be expected of the prince 
of evil; and deplorable must be the fate of those who 
fall into his snares, especially when they ply themselves 
with arguments to remain insnared. Holy gratitude 
can only exist in a regenerated heart ; for although it 
is excited by a view of benefits, it contemplates also 
the feet that they are virtuous, right, holy ; and a selfish 
benefit, however pleasing to remaining corruption, would 
be received in a pure heart with disapprobation, and 
could excite no pleasure toward the giver. Holy grat- 
itude also terminates upon the excellent moral charac- 
ter exhibited by the benefactor in his actions, producing 
a complacent regard toward him, which would remain, 
were the sentiment of friendship obhterated. Hence, 
as in the ease of angelic beings who witness the bless- 
ings of God toward the children of mea, the sentiment 
will rise nearly, and sometimes quite, as high when 
they are conferred upon others, as when upon one's 
self. In the one case, Christ is loved for his favors 
■merely; in the other, for the holy character exhibited 
in them, as well as for the kindness which prompted 
them. Or rather, in the one ease, he is loved solely 
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\ appears to love me ; in the other, because, 
wMle exhibiting his coudescension and kindness, he is 
seen to do so in moral harmony with holiness and the 
divine glory. 

/, I am now convinced that my gratitude was selfish 
and spurious ; but, believing that pleasure in Christ was 
enough, I never thought of searching into the reasons 
why I indulged it. I supposed that the sejf-deceived 
were destitute of all feeling toward him; and I con- 
cluded that I was not hypocritical, because I had 
become so sensitive to his favor. 

P. The self-deceived frequently have more of feeling 
and vehement joys than real Cfcristians; for they rejoice 
in Uie supposed gratification of selfishness, which is a 
most powerful influence, and have none of those views 
of themselves and their sins, which sober and humble 
the Christian's heart. But you were not hypocritical, 
since you were not influenced by a deliberate intention 
to appear to be what you were not; you thought jaw. yie,JB 
doing right, although it was the way of death. — Prov. 
16:25. But, if you would avoid that detestable and 
dangerous, because God-provoking, character, be. careful 
to ascertain and follow the exact truth to the extent of 
your ability. 

I. Christ aiding, I shall do so 

P. Next, as respects your feelings and purposes 
toward sin. As your exercises towai-d God were self- 
ish, it is evident that those which referred to what was 
in opposition to him, must have been selfish also; 
and that, indeed, they could not have been otherwise. 
Thus, your pleasure in his kindness, real or anticipated, 
paturally produced regret at tiie unkindmss of your 
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wrong conduct in return; just as 0., in the case sup- 
posed, felt regret in the remembrance of his harah feel- 
ings toward P. under his disappointment, when he came 
to think that he would favor him with the pecuniary 
reward; — a feeling equally selfish in you both. The 
displeasure you felt at your past conduct proceeded 
from this, and from seeing that it militated against your 
eternal interests ; and it partook of the same character. 
And your determination to avoid sin thereafter was 
also selfish, being prompted by the desire to retain your 
evidences, and by the wish, to avoid displeasing God 
in order to preserve your future happiness inviolate, 
and was aided by those selfish feelings in view of the 
ingratitude of your conduct. 

I. I perceive the influence of the selfish principle. 
P. The Christian is alive to the base ingratitude of 
his conduct, and feels deep regret in view of it; hut 
his heart being fixed upon a new moral object in the 
glory of God, his feelings and purposes toward sin 
necessarily partake of the same new character. Thus, 
his chief sorrow in view- of his past evil conduct, arises 
from its moral deformity, as being so dishonorable to 
, his risen Lord ; and he regrets disobedience when seen 
in others,: for the same reason. He hates sin, because it 
is the moral opposite to that which he supremely loves, 
the authority and glory of God ; and his aversion being 
a matter of principle, he will abhor it, whether he is to 
be punished for it or not, or whether committed by 
others or by himself. This feeling David expressed 
toward sinners: "Do I not hate them, Lord, that 
hate thee ? I hate them with perfect hatred " (Ps. 139 : 
21, 22); if he loved God and his glory, he could not 
12 
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avoid disliking, iii tlie same proportion, his opponents 
and the dishonor they cast upon him. The Christian 
dislikes iimself also on account of his selfishness and 
sins; and it is the perceived vileness of his past 
conduct which destroys all self-complacency, and not 
utifrequently dispels his hope in Christ, But, like 
Gideon, though "faint, yet pursuing," he still loves God, 
mourns over his guilt and moral deformity, and renews 
his efforts to avoid sin, in order that he may, in some 
degree at least, glorify his Creator. The self-detestation 
and abhorrence expressed by Job have many counter- 
parts among humble and devoted believers; but are 
feelings which, as we have seen, you never exercised. 

I. I am convinced that all my feelings and resolu- 
tions in respect to sin, were then entirely selfish. 

P. Next, in respect to your feelings toward Christians. 
These must, in their moral character, have been a coun- 
terpart of those you indulged toward God ; for you could 
have no better feelings toward his people, than toward 
himself. Consequently, you can perceive that, while 
you approved of the rigid principles and c<Miduet of 
some, your sympathies and pleasure were exdted toward 
others for exclusively personal considerations; such aa 
their naturaOy amiable dispositions, engaging manners, 
supposed congeniality of feeling and pursuits, their 
friendship and beneficial example, their attachment to 
your supposed heavenly friend, their encouragement of 
your hopes, their pleasant society, and the like. So 
that, when you became doubtful of your hope, you lost 
much of your gratification in them. But, while the 
Christian is not insensible to such personal t 
tions, he loves his fellow-disciples for the same i 
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that he loves God; which is the only cause why it is a 
test of his character. And his love to them is in precise 
proportion to the degree in which they reflect Christ's 
moral image; and where that is not seen, or supposed 
to exist, he cannot love f.hem as disciples. But yours, 
as you can now perceive, was of a different character. 

I. Yes; my regard for Christians, I am now aware, 
was personal, and therefore selfish. Indeed, I soon lost 
whatever peculiar satisfaction I had taken in them. 

P. Next, as respects your feelings and conduct toward 
sinners. It is evident you could have no feelings for 
others of a character different from those you enter- 
tained toward yourself; and that what you esteemed 
and desired as most valuable for yourself, you would 
esteem and wish as such for others. Accordingly, your 
desire for your own safety and happiness, made you 
sympathize with their lost condition, and desire their 
deliverance with the same ultimate view. This sympa- 
thy, however amiable in a natural sense, was made 
selfish by the selfish nature of the designed benefit; and 
your desire for their future happiness, being independ- 
ent of any love to the glory of God to he promoted 
thereby, was as antagonistic to it as was that for your 
own. Your disapprobation of their ingratitude arose 
from the same causes as that of your own, and was of 
the same character. And your efibrts for their dehver- 
anee, being prompted partly by such selfish sympathy, 
and partly in order to preserve your hope by engag- 
ing in commanded duties, were unq^ualifiedly selfish. 
The Christian sympathizes deeply in the ] 
and terrible prospects of the sinner ; and in h 
sion earnestly desires his deliverance. But he Las . 
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superior principle, one wiicli he would not have yiolated 
could every sinner in the universe be dehvered irom 
punishment at its expense; it is to have that done 
which, under the circumstances, the glory of God shall 
dictate. He knows that the mercy and grace of Christ 
would shine forth more reaplendently, should the sin- 
ner repent; and therefore he indulges both his sym- 
pathy for him, and his love to Christ, in seeking his 
repentance; and he knows that without repentance it 
would be the contrary, and therefore he does not seek 
his salvation at the expense of that. He desires for 
him only the "salvation of God," which, aa we have 
seen, intends his regeneration of heart, his deliverance 
from the love and practice of sin, and his possession of 
a love to and blessedness in God. And when he con- 
templates a failure in his. repenting, and that the 
divine glory, in that case, demands his punishment, he 
yields him up with a sigh of compassion over his fate, 
but in a superior accord with the righteous will of God, 
as being holy, just and good. 

I. My short-lived sympathy and efforts for sinners 
were so palpably sclflsh, that I wonder now that my 
own reflections did not show me the principle. Indeed, 
I had misgivings all along as to the vahdity of my 
position, but I endeavored to silence my fears rather 
than to scrutinize their grounds. " 

P. Your pleasure in social and secret prayer, was 
derived from its gratifying your desires and hope ; and 
as these were selfish, so was that pleasure of course. 
As we have seen, your religious comforts and enjoy- 
ments were greatest when your hope was strongest ; 
and when it became weak, your pleasure in duty "^xo- 
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portionably declined; and at those tim^ when you had 
almost abandoned or forgotten it, you took no pleasure 
in duties, except as they served to revive your hope. 
Prayer gratified your selfish desire for those evidences 
and aids necessary to sustain your expectations of future 
happiness; and it was pleasurable, and perhaps some- 
times even delightful, as a means of indulging your 
joy in the supposed mercy of Christ, at those times 
when your belief in your eterual safety was entirely con- 
fident. When your hope languished and your pleasure 
with it, prayer was very much neglected, except as mere 
habit influenced you, or your fears drove you to it, or 
as you resorted to it to allay the remorse of a condemn- 
ing conscience. But, while the Christian loves to ex- 
press and ecjoy his holy gratitude in prayer, he enjoys 
the duty principally because he can then indulge his love 
for the honor and glory of God by holding communion 
with him, can fit himself the better for his duties, gain 
needed grace and strength from the Spirit, and express 
bis desires for the glory of God in the conversion of 
the world. It is not unusual for him entirely to lose 
sight of himself in contemplating the moral excellencies 
of God, and to become wholly engrossed in his praise 
and love. God, rather than his own personal safety, is 
the source of his pleasure; so that,. when destitute of a 
comforting hope of pardon, he can find, in prayer, con- 
solation and peace in God himself 

I. You have convinced me perfectly of my selfishness 



P. Actuated by the same desires in reading the Scrip- 
tures, you perverted that duty also to selfishness. Thus, 
as we have seen, apart from the general information 
12* 
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which you wished to derive from the Bible as from 
every other book you perused, your design, was to 
make your future happiness secure by ^certain jug 
and pursuing its injunctions; and also to sustain your 
present hope and fortify your evidences, by selecting 
and applying the promises to yourself. Your own ends 
prompted you throughout. The Christian takes pleasure 
in the promises also; but his main object in studying 
the Word of God is to ascertain how to glorify him in 
the manner he himself has designated; and he finds an 
excellence and beauty in the Scriptures, so attractive 
in themselves because they reflect the character and 
make known the will of that Being whom he loves 
so supremely, that it is his chief comfort to resort to 
them in his saddest hours, when his hope perhaps has 
fled. In your ease, they gave no comfort, except as 
their perusal at first encouraged your hopes, or after- 
wards temporarily allayed your fears and the pains of a 
guilty conscience. 

I. I see my selfishness therein clearly, 

P., Your process of self-examination was equally self- 
ish, because the promotion of a hope of your own 
happiness, and the acquisition of evidences of its se- 
curity through Christ, was your ultimate aim. Hence 
your enjoyment in it vacillated with your success or 
failure; and finally the duty was abandoned when you 
lost your hope, no superior object being left, in your 
mind, to accomplish by it. The Christian is desirous to 
know his true position before God, and applies his holy 
evidences to ascertain it; but he has also a far higher 
object — one which he desires and seeks independently 
of the question of his own prospects — namely, whether 
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he is properly glorifying God in his heart and life, or 
whether he is making such progress as will honor God 
before the world, 

I. I perceive the diiferciice. I examined myself only 
to prove my hope or create new evidences. 

P. It was a duty to aid in all religious and benev- 
olent objects, as it was also your duty to pray, "lifting 
up holy hands" (1 Tim. 2 : 8); but you perverted it by 
acting under your selfish desires and with merely per- 
sonal views. You not only, in many of yonr benefac- 
tions, wished to be reputed benevolent, and also to 
gratify your natural and personal sympathies, but you 
considered that such aid to the cause of benevolence 
was indispensable, at least to some extent, in order to 
please Christ in the use of your substance, and so per- 
petuate your future happy prospects. Alms-giving is 
often considered as almost religion itself; but you will 
observe that the Centurion (Acta 10 : 1 — 4) was accepted 
in his prayers and alms, not on account of any merit in 
him, or them, to propitiate Christ, but solely because 
they were an indication or Tnemorial of his sincere pref- 
erence of God and his glory, ~-a preference which 
you had not. The Christian feels ashamed when any 
such motive as yours creep into his heart, and he 
abhors it; he aids the spread of the gospel with his 
benefactions fi:om a love to the Lord and in obedience 
to his command, as well as from a sympathy with his 
race; and hence the two mites of the poor but humble 
widow, being all her living, were more acceptable as a 
memorial of her love to God, than was the abundance 
of the seliish and rich. — Mark 12:42 — 44. 
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I. Of course, acts proceeding from such selfish con- 
siderations were not acceptable to God, 

P. Had you, in pursuance of the hasty advice of 
fnends, made a public profession of rehgion by uniting 
with the viaiBle church, it would have been a selfish 
proceeding; and instead of relieving your troubles, it 
might iiave greatly increased them. Your object would 
have been merely to fortify your hope and to render 
sure your future selfish happiness, by means of pleasing 
Christ in the discharge of that duty. That step conse- 
quently would not have effected any change in your 
moral character before God, however happy it might 
have ma.de you for a season. It would have been evi- 
dence only that you sincerely believed yourself to be a 
Christian, or else that you wanted to become what you 
supposed would be one; which very sincerity would 
only have made the grasp of error and delusion the 
more powerful, since sincerity never makes us really 
what we think we are, while it hinders the discov- 
ery of our mistake. By such a profession you would 
have been placed under influences which would have 
stimulated your efforts more earnestly perhaps, and these 
would have quieted your fears, and made you a more 
easy prey to selfishness and destruction; but it could 
not have kept you from backsliding in heart, or rather 
from relapsing into open selfishness, for you never 
had any holy principle to recede from. That secret 
reluctance you spoke of to unite with the church, was 
probably the dissuasions of a reproving conscience, 
excited ' by the serious nature of the contemplated duty. 
Thousands have been hurried into the visible church, or 
have hastily gone there of their own minds, who had 
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no better qualifications than yourself; and wlien there, 
have pressed on in their selfish hopes, and pleasures, and 
duties, mistaking themselves for Christ's children; and 
not a few have so commiogled their selfish ideas, and 
principles, and practices with those of true believers, 
that rehgion in ita purity, beauty, and holy and ener- 
getic impulses, has become very much impaired in 
many of the churches. 

/. I see that I would have been selfish in making 
such a public profession of piety. But would it not 
have been easier to have truly repented, had I used 
the means of uniting with the church? 

P. Ko. There would have existed increased impedi- 
ments in your own heart, and you would have been 
liable to false advice under the mistaken idea that you 
was a Christian, which you have now escaped — even 
had God in his mercy led you to be willing to discern 
and acknowledge that mistake at all. Still, I have 
known many in the visible cbnrch, who were self-de- 
ceived, who discovered their error, and gladly fled fi'om 
it to the Rock of ages, and found ^shelter and support 
under his shadow. 0, how have they rejoiced in God 
over their deliverance from sin into his lovel 

I, And well they might. Were I in the church, and 
had I any serious reason to doubt my own piety, not 
an hour should be lost from testing my feelings and 
conduct by the clear light of truth; and if my doubt 
should prove well founded, I would instantly reject my 
hope, and seek the true ways of Christ. I can conceive 
of no more unpleasant position than to have entered the 
church, sincerely believing that I was in the right dis- 
charge of a duty, and then to find reasons for appre- 
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bending that I was mistaken. Knowing that I was not 
willful in it, in respect to a knowledge of being wrong, 
or in respect to thinking I might not eventually become 
right, no consideration on earth should withhold me ; — 
especially as it would be a private matter between G-od 
and my own heart. 

P. Such was the commendable resolution taken by a 
lady who had mistaken conviction for conversion, and 
had united with the church. She became doubtful at 
first of her piety from hearing Christians describe their 
holy exercises; and at last she was convinced. She 
applied to her Pastor and Elders for advice; but they 
refused to treat her as deceived, since she had enjoyed 
a hope and had been correct in her deportment. Under 
their instructions, she tried to feel and hve better; 
but the Spirit happily tore away her refuges, and she 
renounced her hope. Persisting in her own conviction 
of her true state, after a time the Lord delivered her 
from spiritual bondage; and she rejoiced, as a new-born 
soul, in the hope of the glory of God. But for her 
decision, she would probably have been lost. 

I. In such a case, caviling or delay must be ruinous. 

P. Let me here remark that in those particulars in 
which the exercises of the Christian, as before given, 
seem to have agreed with yours, you will observe that 
his were not selfish, although they contemplated the 
gratification of his natural desires; for they were held 
subordinate to God, and subservient to his glory ; and 
the happiness taken in them was not independent of 
God, but under the acknowledged and loved supervision 
of his authority. This deposition of his happiness from 
the position of a ^preference to God, removed the stamp 
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of selflahness from it; and the subordination of it in 
hia heart to the purposes of the divine glory, made 
that an occasion of holiness which before was only an 
instrument of sin. 

I. I see the difference. 

P. To return. In respect to yourself and those whose 
exercises have been now examined, you can discern 
the selfish principle pervading and pioducing what- 
ever other feelings and conduct was entered upon, and 
which I have not p articular laed, provided you will be 
candid with yourself and ingenuous in regard to the 
truth. As your hopes and pleasures became familiar, 
the desires for your ftiture happiness were in a great 
degree satisfied, and they consequently failed to impel 
you as powerfully as before to keep up your evidences. 
Sin entered in, exciting your fears and arousing your 
conscience, until religion and its duties lost most of 
their enjoyments; and as your hope foiled you gradually 
turned to the world for that gratification which you had 
so much ceased to find in religion. Here was no back- 
sliding, but a mere modification of the action of youi 
selfish heart; it again sought its chief end, happiness, 
in the pursuits of the world, instead of in the hope of 
future safety and peace ; and its moral character was pre- 
cisely the same. And it would have been the same, had 
you persevered in external duties, and only partially 
turned to the world; for your own future enjoyments 
or temporal interests would have swayed you in each. 

J. Yes; I see the principle involved in my relapse, 
and it was mere selfishness. Self-love, as I now per- 
ceive, has often led me to mistake my right theories 
for my principles of action. 
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P. Without going into an unneeessary minuteness of 
detail, you will remember tliat, in every extremity, the 
recurrence to your early new and happy feelings always 
partially revived your hope, so that in every subsequent 
effort hitherto you have been influenced by your desires 
to secure your owu future happiness ; that your efforts 
to go anew to Christ, to do your lirst works over again, 
and other endeavors, have all heen made with a view to 
regain your former supposed evidences of safety and 
peace, or to acquire new and more lively ones if pos- 
sible, so as to revive your hope; that your feelings have 
been pleasurably excited or have been disappointed, as 
you have from time to time thought you had succeeded 
in these eiforts. In fine, you can now perceive that 
they have all been similar in kind to those which we 
have so minutely examined, and were therefore selfish. 

I. Yes; it has been as you describe. I was aware 
of this similarity from the first but did not then per- 
ceive their entire selfishness. 

P. And you are supremely selfish in heart at this 
very moment; for, as we have seen, your present 
strongest desire is to secure your own future happiness. 
You wish to accomplish it in a supposed proper way of 
course, since it can be had in,no other; but, as has been 
abundantly shown, the desire to secure it in such way is 
purely selfish, your own happiness being the ultimate 
object. 

I. I see it all now. 

P. Probably your deportment has been correct; but 
your heart has been altogether wrong. "This people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoreth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me."^ 
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Matt. 15 : 8. Selfishness, as we have 'seen, ia capable 
of producing a correct deportment when it will best 
answer ite purposes; but it is powerless to effect a 
reform of the heart. Says the pious Payson, "The 
manner in which people generally obtain a false hope 
is this: they first come to heheve that God is reconciled 
to ihem, and then are reconciled to hiTn on that account. 
The Christian is reconciled, because he is pleased with 
the whole character of God; but the other, because he 
hopes God is pleased with Mm." My friend, I am 
aware that you must now feel an increased desire to 
secure your eternal welfare, as much so perhaps as 
when you were under those convictions which termin- 
ated in attaining that hope we have so minutely consid- 
ered, Now, suppose the intervening years, with all 
their resolutions, hopes, pleasures, anxieties and religious 
efforts, were effaced from your memory and from fact, 
would you not be conscious that your present desires 
for your future happiness are the same in every respect 
with those you possessed when under conviction ? and 
would you even dream of making them the basis of a 
hope? 

7. Obviously they are the same, though they may not 
he so strong and impulsive. You afford me no encour- 
agement; perhaps I do not deserve any. 

P. However grateful to my sympathies, to encourage 
would ruin you by falsehood — an act which no candid 
person would wish to have done. 

I. But I possess no feelings of enmity against God? 

P. No; the hostility lies deeper than that, in the 
antagonistic selfishness of the bent of your heart If 
you should he so unhappy as to fiill under the divine 
IS 
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justice, hostile feelings will be the last things you would 
find absent. 

/ I am convinced that my whole course has been 
entirely opposed to God and his glory. 

P. Before we close this part of our subject, allow me 
to illustrate your series of exercises and their selfish 
character by a supposed case, i?., while possessing a 
strong natural love of life, suddenly falls into the water, 
and the imminent danger of death arouses his desires 
for life with great power. These would not indicate 
any new heart ; they would be the decided exercise of 
his old one, or former love of life. 

/. Certainly. 

P. In like manner you originally possessed a desire 
of happiness, which you had permitted to become pre- 
dominant; and when you began to realize your esposure 
to eternal perdition, the desire to do something to effect 
a deliverance was strongly excited. This feeling indi- 
cated, not a new heart, but the strength of your old 
one, or the former love of happiness. 

L I see it was so. 

P. Suppose that a person should seize R. while in the 
act of drowning, and drag him into a boat. When he 
came to realize his dehverance and safety, he would 
rejoice in it with great delight. His feelings would 
be new because he had never before been placed in 
circumstances to eUcit them, and they would be happy 
because his love of life was gratified; but they would 
he no evidence of a change of heart, being merely the 
excitements and enjoyments of his old one. 

/ Yes ; it is perfectly clear, 

P. So, under your first resolutions, you hoped that 
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Christ haci drawn you safely into the ark of salvation; 
Mid the belief of it produced enjoyments which were 
new, because you had not before possessec! such a hope, 
and happy, because your desires of deliverance from 
punishment were hopefully gratified. But these were 
obviously only the pleasures of the oid hearts— not the 
affections of a new one, 

I. I wonder how I fell into the mistake of thinking 
they were evidences of a change of heart ! 

P. When B. should discover who was his deliverer, 
he would naturally feel grateful to him for hia kindness, 
whether he was a moral man or not; and he would regret 
any previous injury he had done him, whether he was 
justified in the injurious act or not. These would be the 
natural workings of his old heart, in view of the great 
benefit he had received; they would constitute no new 
heart, or new affections in respect to their moral character. 

■I. I perceive they would not. 

P. And precisely such was your gratitude to Christ 
for his supposed kindness in delivering you, and such 
were your regrets in view of the unkindness of your 
conduct to him in return for hia goodness. They were 
irrespective of his moral character, and the natural re- 
sults of your views of his friendship and expectation of 
his mercies, and partook not at all of a new heart. 

I. I am convinced. 

P. R. would naturally love those in the boat who 
sympathized with and encouraged him, as you liked 
Christians who did the same for you. He would, from 
the fresh impressions of his own recent danger, more 
earnestly desire the deliverance of other drowning per- 
sons, as you felt in regard to other lost sinners. If hia 
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safety seemed- to require it, R. would seize an oar and 
labor to reaoh tHe shore, and even take pleasure in it 
on account of its contributing to his own escape, just as 
you took pleasure in pious duties (which bad always 
before been distasteful) because they appeared necessary 
if you would reach the eternal shores with safety. In 
none of these things would a new heart appear, but 
only the natural feehngs and fruita of the old one. And 
after M. should gain the shore, the excitement would 
soon subside, and with it all his pleasures and other 
feelings; just as did yours, after becoming accustomed to 
your hope, or on losing it, 

I. Sir, you have said enough, I am convinced of my 
entire selfishness, and am only amazed that I was ever 
so blind as to be mistaken. May God forgive all those 
who aided me in that delusion 1 — for if ray Christian 
friends had possessed sufficient knowledge to enlighten 
me, and had summoned decision enough to attempt 
it, I might long ago have been undeceived. 

P. The more closely you scrutinize your past exer- 
cises, the more vividly will you be impressed with the 
fact that you started merely from a feehng of concern 
for yourself^ and not for Grod ; that you have ever since 
followed its leadings and impulses exclusively; so that 
while you thought you was on the Lord's side, you 
were altogether on your own. 

/, I confess I was always a&aid to scan my motives; 
and I now see that it was my selfish heart which 
prompted me to object to its being done by others. 
May God forgive mel 

P. It follows that your hope, being entirely selfish, is 
perfectly invalid. 
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I. Yes; it ia good for nothing. I am not experiment- 
ing with the truth now. 

P. It further follows that you was mistaken in think- 
ing yourself to be a Christian, 

/. Yes; of course I am not a Christian. 

P. Instead of being approyed and accepted of God as 
one who possesses a holy character, he now disapproves 
and rejects you as unholy and entirely depraved in heart. 

/. It is 8o; and he is just in hia condemnation. 

P. Should you die in your present selfish state of 
heart, God could not love, acceptj or reward you in 
heaven. It is morally impossible for him to love what 
he disapproves, to accept what he cannot love compla- 
cently, or to reward where he neither approves nor 
loves. Were he to do so, (and I say it reverently,) the 
moral sentiments of all upright beings would condemn 
him; and he would become the reproach of the just and 
the scorn of the wicked. You can never enter heaven 
with your present unholy heart, "Know ye not that 
the unrighteous shall not inherit the Idngdom of God?" 
—1 Cor. 6 : 9. 

/. I have not the least espectation of being received 
into the favor of God, or of enjoying everlasting hfe, 
in my present state of heart. 

P. And paiiiful as the truth is, candor compels me to 
remind you that, should you die in your present state, 
you must be irretrievably lost. God is under a moral 
unish the incorrigible sinner. If yon will 
er, all your principles have been antagonistic to 
God, and the nucleus of all moral evil; your feelings 
and affections have all been estranged from him, and 
placed upon yourself; and when you have seemed to 
13* 
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entertain regard for him, it was merely a^ one who 
would, as you supposed, pander to your unholinesa, so 
that the stronger the expressions of such regard were, 
the more you dishonored him. Not unfrequently, 
perhaps, your mind has risen in hostility to him, es- 
pecially in his sovereignty ; you have indulged your 
evil passions as suited your own pleasure; in innumer- 
able instances you have violated your obligations to him 
by disobeying his holy laws; and such of them as it 
was your policy to observe, were made the occasion 
of insults, since by rejecting him, their Maker, as your 
supreme motive, you treated him as unworthy to he 
regarded therein. Whether you have acted from re- 
flection and deliberate purpose to disobey and dishonor 
God or not, does not affect your criminality, except 
in respect to the degree of its willfulness. You are 
an immortal being, destined to an endless existence; 
you have violated obligations infinite as that existence, 
as exalted as the majesty of Jehovah; and God is lefl; 
no alternative but the exercise of a strict and rigid 
justice — a severity of vengeance — to punish you accord- 
ing to your deserts, while he shall make you an example 
of his power and wrath, and useful in perpetuating his 
eternal authority over others in the ages to come.- — ^Rom, 
9:22. " When they shall say, Peace and safety! then 
sudden destruction comejih upon them." — 1 Thes. 5 : 3. 

I. I deserve it all. 

P. Should you die in your present state, your spirit 
would first fly away, and return to God who gave 
it.— Ps. 90:10; Eccl. 12:7. Then you would behold 
Jesus Christ your judge, in his glory; for it is he who 
will judge the world in righteousness. — ^Eom. 2 : 16. 
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There exists no difference of feeling or purpose toward 
the ungodly among the several Persons of the Trinity. 
"Woe unto the wicked, it shall be ill with himi" (Is. 3 : 
11), ia their common feeling and determination. As you 
approach his bar, were it possible for Christ to weep 
there, his tear of companion would fall upon you, while 
his dread voice, nerved by a righteous justice, would 
pronounce your doom: "Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels." — Matt. 25:41. And if there ia a more bitter 
ingredient than any other in that terrible doom, it will 
be iu the thought that you are self-ruined in defiance 
of even the death of the Son of God in the flesh ? 

I. I thank God for being delivered from my delusion 
and forewarned in time. 

P. Were you compelled to hold faist to a blazing fire- 
brand with your nalied hands, the pain would produce 
an instinctive opposition to him who coerced it, whether 
he was justified in doing so or not; and with the in- 
creasing pain, your hostility would increase, and bum, 
and blaze to the height of your power. It would not 
be under your control in the least, and could suffer no 
alleviation or abatement so long as the painful cause 
existed. While you thus revolted against the inflicter 
of the pain, and while its infliction was continued, you 
could not love him; no pause iu your hatred could then 
occur of which you could take advantage to excite love 
to him ; whUe, on the contrary, instinctive hatred would 
reign in spite of yourself 

/. Certainly the natural love of happiness would pro- 
duce an instinctive and unconquerable animosity against 
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P. On the same principle, -when the divine wrath falla 
in agony on the lost soul for his unholy character, heart, 
and conduct, the intensity of his misery will produce a 
kind of instinctive hostility toward God, the inflicter. 
He will he totally unable to love him while under 
the pain and its residting hostility; and while the pun- 
ishment continued, not a moment could be, found in 
which the soul could become released from its animosity 
so as to exercise love; and as long as the. punishment 
is maintained, the hostility must continue, and with 
increasing intensity. But, that must be perpetuated so 
long as the reason for its original infliction remains — 
namely, the unholiness of heart and conduct of the 
sinner; and that reason will remain good as long as he 
continues a sinner; and as no. change can possibly, 
under such circumstances, be effected in that respect, 
his punishment must endure for ever ? Thus, you per- 
ceive, that reason itself indicates the principle that 
punishment, once inflicted, must be endless; as well as 
the ground which makes it a natural necessity, so to 
speak, when the soul has become once lost. — Eev. 19 : 3, 
It was not the least of the tokens of divine goodness, to 
reveal beforehand the certain and irreparable doom of 
the incorrigible sinner. 

I. No one eaji fail to perceive, it seems to me, that 
there can be no radical change of affections toward one 
who punishes, while self-love is smarting and suffering 
under its torments; and that consistency evidently re- 
qjiires its continued infliction while the cause remains 
which originally produced it. It is indeed a mercy to 
forewarn us on this point 

P. Allow Die now to invite your attention, with the 
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hope that it will be wholly given, to an important fact 
relating to your present position. You will understand 
that I do not now speak of what the Holy Spirit is able 
to accomplish, but merely of what you youraelf, in your 
present moral position, cannot avoid. It is this: Every 
resolution you may now form to secure an interest in 
Christ, will necessarily be selfish. It is important for 
you to discern this fact clearly, in order to our future 
progress; and I wiU therefore endeavor to show its truth 
by proposing a few questions for you to answer. It is 
necessary that you should arouse your mind to action, 
if you would practically understand this ^t; and I 
therefore wish you, if you please, to answer my ques- 
tions aloud. 

I. No doubt you have a good reason for the request, 
and my answers shall be made audibly. 

P. You know you ought to serve the Lord: Will 
you endeavor to obey him hereafter? 
I. (ahud.) Yes. 

P. Why? Was it not because you desired to secure 
his favor, and thereby your own future safety and hap- 
piness ? 

T. It was, of course. 

P. Consequently, you was selfish in that resolution. 
The same selfish desire for your own future happiness 
which has always heretofore influenced your efforts, 
produced this resolution. 

I. I perceive it was so ; having no other desires, it 
must necessarily have been a selfish infiuenee. 

P. Again; you are aware that you ought to leave 
yourself unreservedly in the hands of a sovereign God: 
WiU you now let his will ba done with you? 
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I. (aloud.) Yes. 

P. Why? "Was it not because jou desired to secure 
your own future welfare, and Hoped that he might 
accept, and pardon you in order thereto? 

/. Yes; I hoped he might deliver me. 

P. Being influenced hy the same selfish desires as 
before, this resolution was equally selfish. 

I. Of course it was. 

P. Again ; you ought to glorify God : Will you 
endeavor hereafter to promote his glory, in the supreme 
love of it ? 

I. (aloud.) Yes; I will try. 

P. Why? Was it not from a desire to secure your 
own future happiness ultimately? 

I. Certainly. 

P. And, consequently, you were selfish in this reso- 
lution also. You preferred your own happiness, and 
sought ostensibly to glorify God, but it was merely as a 
means to secure your own ends. This was from no love 
to the divine glory, but it was an experiment to gratify 
your superior love to yourself. 

I. I perceive it; and, indeed, loving myse^ supremely, 
how can I love God supremely, except in pretence ? 

P. You cannot. The grand difEicuIty in the way, is 
your predominant desire for your own happiness, 
which arises spontaneously whenever you attempt any 
thing, K this could he removed, yon might act differ- 
ently. I suppose you desire to get rid of this selfish 
preference ? 

I. Certainly I do. 

P. But this desire is itself selfish, because it contem- 
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plates the promotion of your own happiness by means 
of getting rid of the preference. 

I. Yes; I perceive it is selfish. Pray, how cao I 
discard my desire? 

P. You desire to discard it? 

T. Yes, very mach indeed. 

P. Because it stands in the'way of your acting in a 
proper manner to secure your future safety and peace? 

I. Yes. 

P. And, therefore, this last desire is equally as selfish 
as the other. But you wish to get rid of this last 
desire? 

/. Yes, I do 

P. But it is for the same reason — namely, it stands 
in the way of securing your selfish happiness; and con- 
sequently, it is as selfish as either of the former. 

/. Truly it is so. 

P. And every desire you might form to get rid of 
your selfish desires, would be selfish for the same rea- 
son; and if you coiild retreat to the millionth desire 
in the backward train, that would be of the same char- 
acter. And if you should look forward, and interpose 
every thing imaginable as an object, still the promo- 
tion of your own happiness would always be a more 
ulterior end, and that would stamp you with s 
in every effort. Did I not say truly that, in your p 
state of mind, every such effort would be selfish ? 

/. Yes. It is now as clear as the light, that I have 
nothing but selfish desires to start with; and I fear 
that every effort toward Christ will be selfish of course, 
and that I must remain unholy in every endeavor. J 
seem to have lost all recuperative power. 
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P. And herein see the total moral depravity of your 
heart. "0 Israeli thou hast destroyed thyself." To 
urge you to imtaediate repentance would seem lite 
requiring one to mate brick without straw, and I will 
reserve aU suggestions on that point. We are now pre- 
pared to enter upon an investigation of the obstacles to 
your progress, without a clear knowledge of which we 
can make no advance with our subject. I have there- 
fore to request your careful and candid attention to the 
contend of the next two chapters; and have to urge 
you not to pass them over, or in any way to antici- 
pate the subjects out of the order in which I present 
them, however strongly you may feel inclined to do so. 
The reason is, that now your views are clear so far aa 
we have progressed; but if you should anticipate the 
regular natural order of our subjects you will become 
confused, will be unable to understand the true meaning 
of much that may thereafter be presented, and may 
bitterly regret the consequences. 

/. Sir, you have my confidence; and in deference to 
your opinions and wishes, as well as for my own en- 
lightenment, I will follow this advice. 

P. Lot me request you now to retire to your closet, 
and there under the eye of God to review the principles 
of your past life, the unholy feelings you have indulged, 
and the various infractions in your external conduct 
against the precepts of the divine law. Seek the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit into all truth; and confess such 
of your sins as rise to memory, with a determination to 
forsake them, rather than with your usual petitions for 
their pardon. Under the solemn impressions thus ob- 
tained, we will resume the general subject. 
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I. I will implicitly follow these suggestiona. I feel 
that I have no time to lose. 

P. Beware of grieving the Holy Spirit by any inat- 
tention, now that your mind is becoming more alive to 
the subject. If you now waver in searching for the 
whole truth, with the_ purpose of observing it to the 
best of your ability, your day of grace may close. 
"Keprobate silver shall men call them, because the 
Lord hath rejected them." — Jer. 6 : 30, 

/. I am determined to persevere, with the divine aid. 
14 
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Pastor. It will be in vain for you to anticipate any 
useful progress, until we have investigated the various 
secret obstacles which lie in your path, of the injurious 
nature of most of which you are unaware; for their 
very familiarity conceals their evil character, and in- 
duces you to consider and to confide in them as proper 
means. 

Inquirer, It wiU be a satisfaction to prosecute such an 
inquiry. 

P. Since our last interview, have you resolved to 
obey Christ, or to live to the glory of God ? 

I. I have. Of course my desires to find the right 
way to succeed have been strong, and I concluded to 
lay aside selfishness, obey God, and live to hia glory 
hereafter. 

P. Which, you trusted, might prove to be the right 
way to please God and secure your future happiness? 

I. Yes; I knew of no other way, 

P. And that was a selfish way, and you remained 
perfectly selfish in it. It was a mere experiment of 
your selfish heart to succeed in its own purposes. You 
did not, in fact, lay aside your selfishness, or obey God, or 
live to his glory in a supreme love to it ; but yoii merely 
endeavored to do so, under the influence of your pre- 
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dominant deaires for your own happiness, and as a 
means to effect that object ultimately ; and consequently, 
the hope that yon had succeeded, as well as the pleas- 
uraHe feelings resulting from the hope, were as selfish 
as ever before. You did not, in reality, prefer God 
and his glory to yourself; but you endeavored again 
to subordinate him, his service, and glory, to your 
own ends. 

I. I perceive the selfishness of the whole proceeding; 
and I thank you for developing it to me. It would 
only have again deluded me, and might have destroyed 
my soul ; for I am well aware that perseverance in self- 
ish pursuits, under the influence of selfish desires, can 
never lead to holy desires, or terminate in holy pursuits. 
And yet, some instructors would have encouraged that 
resolution, and would have urged me to perseverance 
and hope. 

P. Superficiality in religious instruction is the great 
curse which afflicts the church. We arc told that "he 
that winneth souls must be wise" (Prov. H;SO); and 
in order thereto, the workings of the human mind must 
be well understood, together with the peculiar adapted- 
ness of the various truths to its various states; and 
there must be wisdom and tact in their application 
(Matt. 10: 16), as well- as a profound reliance on the 
Holy Spirit to give them efScacy, 

/. If religion is a reasonable requirement, and if the 
service of God is so reasonable as the apostle alleges 
(Rom. 12 : 1), then, truly, it becomes its teachers to in- 
struct like reasonable men. To do so must require 
much study, experience, and honesty of heart, and they 
remain inexcusable for their deficiencies. 
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P. Before we proceed, let me ask whether you 
have become entirely convinced of your impenitency, 
and that you must fall under the endless wrath of God 
if you die in this state of mind ? 

I. Yea; I am perfectly convinced that I must he lost 
without repentance, and that it will be jnst in Giod to 
inflict upon me the penalty of that law which I have bo 
constantly violated. 

P. Suppose one should offer you a large fortune, on 
condition that you should count from one up to ten 
thousand in the space of one minute; would you try to 
count it, with any expectation of success ? 

I. No ; and therefore I should not try at all, however 
much I might desire the fortune. 

P. On the principle that it would be of no use to try? 

I, Certainly. 

P. But you might be induced, as a mere experiment, 
to try and see how much you could count in that space 
of time; and the experiment, uniting with the previous 
convictions of your judgment as to the impossibility of 
succeeding, would effectually arrest all further endeav- 
ors. Eeasonable people always abandon the pursuit of 
any desired thing, when they become convinced, by 
argument and experiment, that it is impossible to ac- 
complish it; and they can lose nothing by desisting, 
since they could gain nothing by persevering. But we 
might argue and make trials with a lunatic ever so 
much, and he might still persevere in his vain efforts 
to count ten thousand in a minute, simply because 
he was disordered in intellect and incapable of self- 
control. 

/. I hope always to act like a reasonable being ; and, 
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yoTi may be sure that whatever I may perceive to be 
out of my reach and useless to pursue, shall be most 
decidedly abandoned. 

P. In resuming our main subject, I wish, among other 
things, to develop various errors of opinion aud practice 
into which you have unconsciously fallen, and which 
have always hindered your progress; to expose several 
things which you have been attempting, but which you 
are neither required to accomplish, nor are able to 
effect, and the pursuit of which has perverted your 
whole course hitherto ; and in the end, to explain the 
true meaning of the principle you have often, heard 
advanced, that "0/ ourselves we can do nothing," or, as 
you would express it, nothing to make ourselves deserv- 
ing of salvation. And this will lead us to notice what 
the Holy Spirit will do. As an incident, the entire 
selfishness of your heart and of your past efforts, will 
be more fully elucidated. Of course my object ia this 
examination is not to show how you are to succeed in 
your desired happiness ; for an examination of the diffi- 
culties in the way, is a different thing from showing how 
to accomplish your purposes. From your inveterate 
habit of looking upon every thing with that view, you 
will probably commence with various plans, and will 
regard the whole as intended to show you how to suc- 
ceed; but if you will test the various points candidly, 
that impression will soon be removed. 

I. I shall understand beforehand that it is not your 
object to show me, at present, how to succeed in my 
salvation. 

P. And that you cannot succeed by the means we 
shall examine, even if you try 
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I. I underatand you fully, 

P. In order to raise the various incidental points just 
referred to, let me state a proposition for your practical 
investigation. It is one on whicli any one can act, 
whether he is a sinner or a Christian, but still without 
any mere personal advantage. It has no bearing on 
religion, as you have been accustomed to regard tliat 
subject; but is an exposition of mental action on moral 
principle, without the intervention of the affections. 

I. Certainly, I should never expect to derive any 
substantial benefit from such heartless morality as you 
have now described. 

P, The proposition is this: You or any other person, 
whether Christian or sinner, can resolve to do, or to 
refrain from doing, a thing relating to a mere moral 
subject, wbere love is not excited, where no personal 
benefit can accrue or be reasonably expected, and where 
no injury will result or can be reasonably apprehended 
from the resolution. 

I. Please give me some illustrations of the point. 

P. I will. But, in order clearly to understand my 
proposition, you must let your own mind act upon the 
illustrations; and I will therefore propose questions 
upon them, which you will please answer aloud, as 
before. 

I. With much pleasure, for I hke this practical modej 
it gives one an experimental, and therefore a convincing 
knowledge of the subject, at once. 

P. And I have further to request that you will 
refrain from trying to impress on your mind the truths 
we may examine, and from trying to feel them, or to 
get good out of them, as you have been heretofore 
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i to do. That course will divert your atten- 
tion from the thoughts themselves; you will lose your 
time and labor, and I shall have presented them in vain. 

I. But 1 always supposed that the way to get good 
out of rehgious truths, was to try to feel them in iny 
heart. Do you object to the indulgence of feelings? 

P. Of course not, if they arc of the right kind; in 
which case, the more there are of them, the better it will 
be. BuJ such feelings as you attempt to obtain in that 
way, are not of that kind, and never can be made so; 
for they are the expedients of the selfish heart, pro- 
duced for an ulterior purpose. Let the truth produce 
its own legitimate impressions under God, and such 
genuine feelioga will be far nearer right. 

I. I will exercise my understanding only, and will not 
try hereafter to feel what you say. I see that it would 
be selfish and useless, as well as a hindrance to my 
undivided attention to your suggestions and arguments. 

P. My first illustration is this: Suppose a stranger is 
walking before you, who happens to dixip his knife; 
and as you advance, you pick it up, and I immediately 
ask: What do you propose to do with that knife? 
What would you answer? 

I. {alovd.) That I would give it to the stranger. 

P. That would be a resolution. I ask you again: 
Why do you resolve to give it to him? 

I. Because it evidently belongs to him. 

P. That would be the reason of your resolution. 
His right of property would make it right for you to 
return the knife. "Would you try to excite love in your 
heart toward the stranger, in order to restore it? 

L No ; that would be foolish. 
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P. Then you would resolve to restore the property 
without exercising any love. Would you expect to 
gain any personal henefit by returning it? 

/. Wone in the least ; there would be none to gain. 

P. Then you would resolve without anticipating any 
benefit. Would you fear any personal injury? 

J. None whatever. 

P. Then you would resolve without apprehending 
any evil In this case, therefore, where there was 
nothing to hope for or to fear, and where love was not 
produced, you could resolve to restore the property 
simply under the impression of its being right to do so. 
This would not make you a Christian, nor would it 
teach you how to become one, so as to succeed in your 
purposes. 

/. I am not bo foolish as to suppose that such an 
unfeehng and ordinary act would show me that. 

P. Being so common, it fiiils to raise all the mental 
questions I wish to reach. In order to which, let me 
give another illustration to precisely the same point; 
and you must become a party in it, giving audible 
answers to my qutstioi^. I introduce the name of 
Gfod, not to excite your love, for it cannot in your 
present selfish state of heart, hut merelyas a being who 
has rights, just as that stranger had; and not to teach 
you how to go to Christ, or how to obtain holy feehugs, 
or how to accomplish, now or hereafter, any thing 
required in the Scriptures, so as to succeed in your 
purposes, as you will soon abundantly see. 

i! If I cannot act from a right state of the heart, it 
can do me no good, of course. "With the heart 
man helieveth unto righteousness." — ^Eom. 10: 10. And 
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Christ requires that "fiiith which works by hve" — 
Gal. 5 : 6. Here I have always been deficient 

P. The other illustration is this : God, having given 
you life, and having upheld it to this time, has an 
unquestionable right to recall it whenever he so wills. 
However strong your desire to live may be, it would be 
wrong in you to oppose God in recalling your life in 
his own appointed time. 

I. It would be wrong, no doubt; but you state an 
apparently impossible case, for in what way can I op- 
pose him? 

P. I do not say that you can oppose him successfully; 
but you can resist him in your will, as well as in the 
use of forbidden means to preserve life. 

/. True; and I ought not to do either knowingly, 
since he has a perfect right to recall it. 

P. He will certainly recall your life at some future 
period; and for our present purposes we will suppose 
that he intends to do so when you reach the good old 
age of eighty years. Now, on this supposition, you 
ought not to oppose him in demanding it at that 
time. 

I. I ought not; but I do bot know that my resolution 
will be observed, if formed. 

P. You cannot tell, to be sure; but let us suppose 
the resolution will be kept. 

I. And I do not know that it will be of the right 
kind. 

P. You may certainly know that it will not be of 
the kind you wish; for you are now selfish, and every 
resolution you make must be done, if at all, as you now 
are; that is, it must be formed with the selfish heart, 
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and must therefore be itself selfish. But you will be 
equally selfish if you do not resolve; and hence you 
may as well resolve as decline. 

I. True. I will answer yonr questions. 

P, You ought not to oppose God in recalling your 
life— say, when you reach the age of eighty years: Will 
you oppose him? 

I. (alotid.) No, I will not, on the supposition that I 
can then observe my present resolution. 

P. You perceive that no change of heart has occurred ; 
and that you have derived no personal benefit from this 
resolution. 

r. I have not ; but I rather expect it, when I come 
to understand you more perfectly. 

P. In that you will find yourself mistaken ; for what- 
ever you might accomplish otherwise, you cannot do it 
by means of this illustration, as I will proceed to show 
while elucidating the main principle in view — namely, 
that you can resolve on a moral subject where love is 
not exercised, and where there is nothing personal to 
hope for, or to apprehend. It is clear that your old 
religious habits are revived while acting on this illustra- 
tion; and that you will not abandon them until you 
become convinced, by experiment and argument, that 
you can derive no more advantage by resolving upon 
it, than you would by resolving to restore his knife to 
the stranger in the case supposed. There you saw that 
morality was not piety. 

T. I confess that I did anticipate some help from it. 

P. Let us see if you can obtain it; and you will 
permit me to repeat the question as often as it shall 
become necessary to test the action of your mind upon 
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the point, I hope you will QOt become fatigued, if I 
frequently reiterate it. 

/. Certainly not; you know best what to do. 

P. On the supposition that God purposes to indulge 
you in a long life, but to recall it at eighty years: "Will 
you oppose him in then recalling it? 

I. (aloud.) No. 

P. Notwithstanding all your wishes and ettbrt, you 
have attained to no more love for God and his glory, 
by this resolution, than you had before, 

/. No, I have not. 

P. And you never can in your present state, though 
you should repeat the resolution a million times. 
One reason is this: your love of life is constitutional 
and unconquerable; and you cannot love any thing that 
opposes it, because no one can love two such opposite 
things at one and the same time. Thus you cannot 
love to surrender your life, because you now love to 
preserve it ; you could not love to surrender it to me, or 
love me for taking it from you, should you try as long 
as life lasted. 

I. Of course I could not, so long as I loved to retain 
life, which must be always. 

P. And on the same principle, for it matters not who 
the destroyer is, you could not love to have God take 
your Ufe, or love him for recalling it. 

/. I see now that I could not, 

P. Then why will you persist in trying to produce 
so vaiu a thing? A reasonable person will abandon 
what he sees he cannot accomplish; but a lunatic would 
as like as not persevere. It can do no harm to cease 
trying to excite love to a holy God in your aelfish 
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heart, since to try will do no good. Wherefore, I request 
that you will cease; — ^if you do not, you wiU never be 
able fully to understand my proposition. 

I. I shall try no more to get love to God by means 
of this resolution. On reflection, I perceive the attempt 
would be foolish in opposition to my strong love of life. 

P. But as you cannot get love to God, surely you 
cannot expect to succeed without it ? 

I. Certainly not. 

P. And you will not, as will be abundautly seen. 
Will you oppose God in then recalling your life, seeing 
that you ought not? 

/. (aloud.) No, I will not. 

P. You can perceive that you have acquired no 
change, or other benefit by this resolution. But did 
you not mean by it to determine that you ought not 
to oppose him? 

/. Yes, I resolved that I ought not. 

P. But I did not ask you to resolve that you ought 
not, but that you vx/uld not. You then merely assented 
to the very palpable fact that you should not oppose 
him ; while I wanted something farther, a determination 
of the will that you wouM not do so. If your neighbor 
was starving, and I should ask you whether you would 
resolve to give him food, you would not merely reply 
that you ought to do so; that would be taken for 
granted by both of us; but your answer would be that 
you ioould do it. So it is not necessary to resolve that 
you ought not to oppose God in this respect; but, the 
question is. Will you refrain from doing what you admit 
you ought not to do? Will you abstain from opposing 
God in recalling your life? 
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I. {aloud.) I will not oppose him. I understand the 
point better now, I ought not to do it, and I will not. 

P. I -wish you to keep yonr mind from wandering 
upon otiier subjects, and to confine your thoughts and 
answers to this illustration for the present. 

I, I will do so. 

P. On the supposition that yoti, will be able to 
observe tlie resolution, will you oppose God in recalling 
your life? 

I. (alozcd.) No. 

P. You have effected no change, nor have you ac- 
quired any benefit whatever from this resolution ; nor 
will you if you repeat it for years. 

I. I have no different feelings, nor any evidence of 
any success. 

P. But did yon not merely acquiesce in his recalling 
your life, because of the necessity of the case? You 
knew tiat you could not prevent God, and concluded 
tSiat therefore you would not try? 

/. Yes ; I knew it would be of no use to oppose him. 

P. It certainly would be in vain, for he is all power- 
ful. While it ia immaterial what your motives are, as 
respects any success in your object, since you can never 
ieam how to secure your happiness by means of this 
illustration, yet I want some affirmative and positive 
action, rather than a reluctant acquiescence, in order to 
exhibit the point which I have in view; and the con- 
sideration of your inability to prevent God, cannot 
produce such action. Besides, so far as it influences- 
you, it becomes an immoral and unworthy motive; for, 
to say that you will not oppose God because you cannot 
do it auccessfoUy, is only to show that you would do it 
15 
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if you could succeed. But you ought not, even if you 
could. If yoa had the power, in the case supposed, to 
prevent the stranger from recovering his lost knife, it 
would-be disgraceful to use it; for might never confers 
a right Should some superior being, who was able to 
do so, clothe you with power suiiicient to prevent God 
from recalling your life, the desire of, life might tempt 
you to hinder him; but, as he has lent it to you, and 
preserves it for you, it would still be wrong to use the 
power. It would be proper to employ it as against me, 
for I have no claims over your life; but, as against God, 
it would be shamefitlly improper. On the supposition 
that you now actually possess such power, will you use 
it to oppose God in recalling your life ? 

I. I will not, admitting that I could prevent him. It 
would be wrong. 

P. Although tliis is a proper conclusion in a moral 
sense, it has not produced any change of heart, or ena- 
bled you to secure your future safety and peace? 

/. I am aware that it has not, 

P. Let me repeat the question: Will yon oppose God 
in recalling your life? 

/. (alotid.) No, I will not. 

P. And you can perceive that no change or other 
benefit has resulted from this last determination. 

I. None at all. 

P. But did you not, in answering, try to feel vdlUng 
to die, under the hope that you might become prepared 
for death and future happiness by that means? 

I. Yes; I desired that evidence of a preparation, 
and hoped to answer in a proper way, 

P. But could you become perfectly willing to die, it 
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would be no valid evidence, in itself, tliat your heart 
was in a state of preparation for a holy existence beyond 
tlie grave. In fact, no one can be willing to die, in 
itself considered ; for the desire of life is a constitu- 
tional propensity which cannot be obliterated. The 
sinner, under the temporary influence of overwhelming 
cares, the wasting debility of sickness, intense bodily 
suffering, pr a hope of safety and ecstatic happiness 
hereafter, may become more willing to be relieved, or to 
enter upon such enjoyment, than to retain his life; but 
such a state of mind is purely selfish, and constitutes no 
preparation of heart for the scenes which await the saint 
in eternity. There can be no preparation for them short 
of a preference of God and his glory ; and whoever has 
that is in a proper state, whether, under the circum- 
stances, he is willing or reluctant to surrender life in 
itself considered. You can perceive, therefore, that 
could you actually become willing to die by means of 
resolving on this illustration, it could not benefit you 
in respect to your desired safety and happiness; and 
that it will be folly to expect or seek for it. 

/. I am convinced of the uaelessness of trying to feel 
willing to die, and will attempt it no more, 

P. I ask again: Will you oppose God in recalling 
your life? 

I. {ahvd) No. 

P. You have acquired no change of heart by this 
resolution ? 

/. No, I have not. 

P. Nor have you derived any worldly or temporal 
; from it; nor would you, by observing it per- 
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I. None whatever. It never occurred to me to look 
for worldly advantage from the resolution; for as it has 
not the least bearing on that subject, there is uo such 
good to he obtained from it 

P. "Will jou oppose God in recalling your life? 

I. {aloud.) No. 

P. You have effected no change, as you can perceive. 
Nor hare you, as you expected, escaped from sin, so as 
to please God and secure your safety and peace. 

I. I did hope to, but have not succeeded, 

P. -God has not given to his creatures the power to 
determine how long they shall live; and, so far as I am 
aware, the Scriptures do not any where present such a 
resolution as this for our adoption. I have taken it up 
for the purposes that have been suggested. It would 
answer most of them, to substitute Mohammed in place 
of God as having such right over your life; and it would 
have this advantage — namely, that the merely moral 
aspect of the point would be so clear that you would 
not in the least expect to escape sin, so as to please 
God and secure your happiness by means of it; but I 
will use no such supposition in respect to that im- 
poster. Your own experiments abundantly prove that 
no resolution on this illustration can benefit yoii in that 
respect; while your sound judgment must satisfy you, 
even without an experiment, that a heartless resolution, 
as in the present case, must be unavaihng. 

I. I now clearly see that I cannot escape sin by it so 
as to please God and secure my happiness; and I shall 
not try hereafter. 

P. Will yoii oppose God in recalling your life? 

/. {ahud) No. 
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P. No change h^ been secured, as you can see ; but 
did you not endeavor to form a strong resolution? 

/. Tes. I wanted one, as a friend once expressed it, 
as big as a mountain; one which would be adequate 
to the occasion, and wliich I should be sure to keep. 

P. Of course the resolution should be observed; but 
the effort to make one deep and strong will no more in- 
sure that, than if it was made in a natural way. Your 
object was to get some benefit out of the effort; but 
in this you must fail, even if you could be as profound 
as you desire. "Where the heart is not enlisted for the 
glory of God, no such substitute will avail I recom- 
mend you to try it no more ; for you will fail in your 
object, and it will prevent your understanding the point 
which I wish to make clear to your mind. 

I. I shall not do any thing knowingly to hinder your 
opening my understanding on that subject; and will 
make no further efforts to form a profound resolution. 
I will answer naturally, just as I did in the case of 
returning the knife to the stranger. 

P. That will be right, although it will effect no 
personal benefit, I have now proved that you can- 
not resolve on this illustration with love to God, or 
learn by it how to love him hereafter, so as to succeed. 
I have also proved that there is nothing personal to 
gain, and therefore nothing to hope for, by resolvuig 
upon it; that you cannot become willing to die so as to 
be prepared, nor can you escape from sin so as to 
please God and secure your pardon, peace, and safety. 
This substantiates two of my propositions — namely, 
that on a . moral subject any person can resolve to 
do or not to .do a thing, where love is not excited, and 
15* 
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where there is nothing to gain or hope for. I think 
you must now "be convinced that you cannot, by means 
of this illustration, learn how to love God so as to 
succeed; and that there is no personal benefit what- 
ever to be acquired by means of any resolution you can 
form upon it. 

/. I am perfectly convinced ; and shall try no more to 
resolve upon i.t with love; and it is evident that I can 
reasonably expect no good that I desire from it. 

P. One fair experiment upon any point should be as 
conclusive as a thousand, and will be so received by 
every reasonable person. You will next observe, that 
you hajaard nothing by this resolution, because it can 
place you in no greater danger than you are in already. 
In the iirst place, to form it in a wrong or selfish man- 
ner, can be no more displeasing to God, than any other 
act where every thing you do is selfish, 

I. Certainly God cannot be specially offended by such 
an act. 

P. Again: your life is already entirely within his 
power. No resolution you can form will make him 
destroy it any the sooner ; for he has already determined 
our days (Job 14 : 5), and he is neither to be so dis- 
pleased, or pleased, hy any thing you can do, as to 
change his purpose. You have nothing to fear, there- 
fore, in respect to placing your life in his hands, or in 
incurring any greater immediate or remote hazard. 

I. I perceive it will make no difference whatever in 



P. Nor win you be punished any the sooner. You 
probably feared that you might be punished immedi- 
ately unless you formed the rraolution right, and this, 
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, made jou hesitate; but, however it may be 
formed, your day of retribution cannot be hastened. 
God is not affected in this respect, as sinners seem to 
suppose, by what they may please to do, or refuse to do. 

I. I see that rhy punishment would be rendered no 
more certain, or near, by resolving on the question. 

P. Let us test the point whether you have any thing 
to fear: Will you oppose God in reealling your life: 

/. (aloud.) No, 

P. Are you now any more in the power of God than 
before? is your life or soul in any greater or more 
immediate danger? 

I. No. I am now convinced that I have nothing to 
apprehend in forming the resolution. 

P. You have nothing to fear; and as I Stated at first, 
you cannot do it with love, and there is nothing to 
hope for. "Why then try to have love, or why expect 
any thing, or why fear any injury from it? 

T. I neither expect nor fear any thing from it. I 
understand the subject better now. 

P. Will you oppose God in recalling your hfe? 

I. {aloud.) No. 

P. You have effected no change, of course ; but did 
you not endeavor to resolve sincerely, so as to become 
wUling not to oppose God? 

I. Yes; I did endeavor to be sincere in it. 

P. I perceive you have introduced one of your old 
religious habits into this moral illustration, as I sup- 
posed would be the case; and as this is one of the 
hindrances which I proposed to explain, we will look at 
the character of that habit for a few moments. When- 
ever you have endeavored, in past years, to give your- 
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self up to God, you have always tried to do it ancerely ; 
and in order to be sincere, you have sought to produce 
sorrow for ^n, love to God, deeper anxieties for your 
salvation, and the like, under the supposition that, if 
you could give yourself up to him with a sufficient 
degree of feeling, it would be done sincerely, and that 
he would then pardon and accept you? 

I. Yes. I have always tried to summott sincere 
feelings; for I could not otherwise be accepted. 

P. A careless resolution can be of no avail of course; 
for it does not carry the mind with it. But even where 
the mind has become most intensely interested, the 
way you adopted has no tendency to produce a properly 
sincere resolution. 

I. Indeed 1 If the effort to be sincere in my feelings 
is wrong, pray how am I ever to resolve sincerely ? 

P. Will you oblige me by carefully reading over my 
last remarks, a few lines above ? 

I. Yea, to obhge you. 

P. Then do so, before you proceed any further. * * 
* * *. When you consented to read those lines, was 
you sincere in it? 

I. Yes ; I meant to do it. 

P. But you did not make any effort to mean it? You 
did not try to be willing to read them ? You did not 
seek to produce sorrow, or love, or anxiety, or any 
otiier feeling, in order to be sincere in your consent 
to read them? 

I. No; that would have been absurd on such a 
subject. I just consented without any effort. 

P. And you became willing to read over my remarks? 

I. Yes. 
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P. What evidence have you of being sincere ? 

/■ The evidence of consciousness that I meant it ; but 
I had no excitement of feeling. Besides, I know I was 
sincere because I actually read over those lines. 

P. Your religious purposes did not any more require 
such efforts after feeling, in order to be sincere, than 
did this consent to read those lines. And such efforts 
were as absurd in those cases, as they would have been 
in this, besides being selfish and impracticable. 

I. Will you please explain this? I always thought 
sinners should anxiously try to feel love, sorrow, and 
the like, in order to be sincere in their dedication. 

P. To do so, is a futile effort on their part to act upon 
mental principles for which nature has made no pro- 
vision, but which selfish persons, and some Christiana 
in their ignorance, are always insisting upon. If you 
had concluded to purchase some goods because you were 
suited with the quality and price, you would ridicule the 
merchant if he should refuse to sell them simply be- 
cause he doubted your sincerity from seeing no exhibi- 
tion of feeling on your part. You would tell him 
that those motives for the purchase, rather than any 
casual emotions which might or might not be excited 
in the mind, were the best teat of the sincerity of your 
purpose. All your expedients to mean or feel what 
you resolved upon, were selfish; for you acted under 
the impulse of your selfish desires for safety and peace 
in all of them, and your ultimate aim was to secure 
your fiiture happiness. 

L That certainly was my object. 

P. And you took a very unwise course to obtain it, 
if you will allow me to say so, as I wiU show. Suppose 
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you had my watcli in your possession, and that you 
desired exceedingly to retain and use it ; but I come 
and demand its return to me as a matter of right. 
Instead of frankly consenting to restore it, you cast 
about for some plan to make me willing to leave it in 
your possession ; and you finally conclude that if you 
can consent to return it with feelings of love, sorrow, 
and the like, and if you can really mean it, you will suc- 
ceed in making me fiivorably disposed to your retaining 
the watch. Accordingly, when I ask you for it, you 
begin a mental struggle after right feelings, and try to 
mean it, as you drawl out a consent ; but when I reach 
forth my hand to take it, you draw back and refuse, 
alleging that you had not consented sincerely, and that 
you must try again, hoping to bring me over to your 
designs? This would be rank selfishness, as well aa 
folly ; and only upon my peremptorily demanding the 
watch, declaring that in no event should it be returned 
to you, would you abandon such expedients, and consent, 
though reluctantly, to restore it to me. And precisely 
similar were your efforts to be sincere in giving yourself 
to God ; you wanted at such times to consent with feel- 
ings of sorrow for sin, love to God, and the like, in 
order to render him favorable, so that you might get 
safely across that giilf of perdition which intervened 
between you and Christ. 

/. I see it now perfectly. It was all selfish. 

P. But, in addition, those eSbrte after right feelings 
were totally impracticable; for you were engaged in an 
expedient to produce holy exercise out of an unholy 
heart I — a thing which no one, not even God himself, 
is able to accomplish. It is a moral contradiction, 
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and tlierefore a moral impossibility. "Who can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean? Not one." — Job 14: 4. 
None but unholy feelings can be exercised by an 
unholy heart. "An evil man, out of the evil treasure 
of his heart, Lringeth forth that which is evil." — Luke 
6 : 45. God requires, therefore, a new heart, and not 
a remodeling of the old one with its selfish impulses 
and exercises. — Ez. 18 : 31. 

Z I am convinced of the uselessness of my efforts to 
acquire sincere feelings, or to mean things. 

P. The sooner yon abandon them, the better for you; 
for they have already made you so habitually selfish, 
that it is doubtful whether you can break their chains. 
"Can the 'Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? then may ye also do good [turn to a supreme 
love to God in your heart, and live in a holy obedience 
in your deportment] who are accustomed to do evil," 
who are habituated to indulge the selfish heart, and to 
live in disobedience to God. — Jer, IS : 23. To abandon 
them can never do you harm, since the pursuit of them 
can never do you " good, as I have had occasion to 
remark before. , 

I. I will never again try in such ways to be sincere. 

P. But further: Whenever you have thus tried to 
give yourself to God sincerely, you expected, if suc- 
cessful, to Jcnow it, by having some new and happy 
feelings occur, or some sense of pardon given to you, as 
an evidence that you were accepted of God? 

I. Certainly; I always expected such a change when- 
ever I obtained feeling enough. 

P. "When you consented just now to read over those 
lines," did you have any new feelings burst in upon yqq, 
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as an evidence tliat you was sincere in the consent, 
and that no injury would befall you ? 

Z No ; it would have been absurd to look for them 
in such a case. 

P. But bow do you know that you was sincere in 
that consent? 

/. Because I was conscious of having made up my 
mind to read the lines, and because I actually read 
them, as I observed before. 

P. And such is the rational evidence from conscious- 
ness and action which we aie to receive in the other 
case also. In the first place, your endeavors after such 
feelings as evidences of your acceptance were purely 
selfish, and they retained you in selfishness. When 
you made the attempt, and paused to see whether any 
change had occurred, it was an undisguised plan to 
ascertain whether you had. got safely across that gulf 
of perdition — whether you had succeeded in pleasing 
God, and in securing your eternal safety and peace. 

I. Yes; I perceive that I wanted them as evidences 
of my own deliverance, rather than of the glory of God, 

P. And the more anxiously you soiight them, the 
more habitually selfish you became. Consequently, 
unless these plans are abandoned, the habit will be 
your ruin. 

I. I will never try it again. 

P. Such mechanical efforts must necessarily be una- 
vailing. But, in the next place, all the feelings which 
yon could so acquire would be selfish ; for, as the efforts 
were those of the selfish heart, the feelings must have 
the same character as their source. Accordingly, you 
have discovered that all those which you obtained at the 
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time of your first hope, such as the relief, the aatiBfaction 
at the thought of being in a hopeful way, the pleasure 
of thiaking that you were actually changed, the hope of 
pardon and its pleasures, and the like, were all selfish 
and spurious, and no valid evidences whatever of a 
change of heart or of your acceptance with God. 

/. Yes ; I see they must be selfish still. 

P. The Christian — he who prefers God and his glory 
to all other things— will eventually have those spontane- 
ous holy affections before described ; but these are far 
different from those you sought. 

f. I perceive it; and shall beware of being again 
deluded by them. But I supposed that God would 
give them in answer to prayer. 

P. We do not live in an age of miracles. Their object 
having been accomplished, they have ceased ; and to 
revive and make them common, would destroy the main 
foundation on which the evidences of the inspiration of 
divine revelation rests. Eevelation discloses what are 
the valid evidences of regeneration, as we have seen. 
Besides, should God give you, either suddenly or gradu- 
ally, such evidences as you desire, he would become an 
accomplice in your unholiness by aiding your selfish 
projects ; which, as we have seen, would most effectually 
destroy his own character and ruin him. But he will 
never thus "disgrace the throne of his glory. "~Jer. 14: 
21. Consequently, your attributing to him, and as his 
gift, those selfish feelings you cherished, was a gross 
insult to God. 

I. I cannot reasonably expect them from him, either 
suddenly or gradually. 

P. As all such efforts to be sincere, and to obtain 
16 
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feelings are so useless and selfish, abstain from them 
hereafter; and when you resolve upon any thing, or 
when you. answer any of my questions, do it in a 
natural way, just as you consented to read over those 
lines, and without looking for evidences. This is the 
only way in which the mind can act on such occasions ; 
but you will not, even in this manner, secure your self- 
ish happiness or learn by it how to succeed. Especially 
in acting upon the moral illustration I have presented, 
where you can derive no personal benefit under any 
circumstances, avoid trying to mean what you say, try- 
ing to be sincere or to arouse feelings, and looking for 
a change or evidence— for all will be in vain 
Z I am convinced of it, and will not try again 
P. Permit me to put these points to a practical test 
by repeating my question, and by your answering with- 
out any effort to be sincere, or to secure an evidence; 
Will you oppose God in recalling your life ? 
/. {ahud.) No, I will not. 

P. Did you try to mean it, or try to have sincere 
feelings, or endeavor to obtain an evidence? 
L I did not. 

P. But you have effected no aueh change or other 
benefit, even in this way,, as I said. Still, never repeat 
your former usele^ selfish, and ruinous plans to be 
sincere, or to secure an evidence of safety. 
f. I never will. 

P. Thus, it is shown that one can resolve on a moral 
subject, where love is not excited, and where there is 
nothing either to hope for or to fear. If I understand 
you aright, you have now resolved not to oppose 
God in recalling your life, but without being induced 
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thereto by love, and without hoping for any benefit, and 
without fearing any injury? • 

I. Yes. I have acq^uired no love to God, nor have I 
been in any wise benefited or injured. It is singular 
that I should have expected any advantage from snch 
a resolution. Even to the last, I hoped it would afford 
some valuable information how to succeed hereafter. 

P. And this, in defiance of both reason and experi- 
ence [ Well may you tremble at the strength of your 
selfish habita, since they even pervert your reasonable 
conclusions. It is evident that you stdl suppose that 
this is some plan adopted to enable you to succeed in 
your object, notwithstanding my declarations and the 
abundant proofe to the contrary ; and this makes it 
necessary to examine what you can and cannot do, on 
rehgious subjects generally, which we will enter upon 
in the next chapter. Let me request your patient 
and deliberate attention while pursuing this important 
subject. 

/. You have my confidence. I will dispassionately 
investigate every subject you may present; and will 
take my position firmly upon each, as the truth shall 
require. 
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Pastor. Let us now examine somewhat minutely the 
feasibility of your efforts, in your present state of mind, 
to succeed on subjeeta of a confessedly religious char- 
acter. The inquiry will convince you that all will be 
entirely selfish, and therefore unavailing; and yon will 
then be able more intelligently to appreciate the office 
of the Holy Spirit. I propose, as before, to ask ques- 
tions for your audible answers; I wish you, to answer 
without any efforts at sincerity or for evidences, meaning 
what you say precisely as you would mean a resolution 
on any ordinary subject. I hope you wiU remember 
my suggestion, that one good argument, or one unsuc- 
cessful experiment, ia as valid and should be as con- 
vincing as ten thousand, and that by yielding to such 
convictions you will save an unnecessary losa of time. 

Inquirer. I will do as you advise. I perceive that 
you understand my exercises and expedients far better 
than I do myself; and I shall hereafter be governed by 
your opinions in these respects. 

P. And you may rest assured that your confidence 
shall not bo abused. In order to be thorough, it will be 
neee^ary to repeat a question or two already proposed. 
You will find that the predominant desire for your 
own happiness will influence you in every answer; that 
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every thing you attempt will be as an expedient or 
means to accomplish such desire; and that, however 
much you may labor to dismiss the idea, every thing, and 
even such labors themselves, will be done with an ulti- 
mate view to effect your own future safety and happiness. 

I. If 30, 1 shall be most profoundly selfish in them all. 

P.- Let ua now test that fact. Will you serve the 
Lord hereafter? 

/. (aloud.) I will endeavor to do so. 

P. Why ? You acted from a desire to serve him, did 
you not? 

l. Yes ; I should like to, if I could do so in a proper 
way. 

P. And you desired to do so in order to please him, 
and thereby secure your future safety and peace? 

T. Yes, of course. I have no other predominant 
desire than that for my own welfare. 

P. And, consequently, you were seLSah in this resolu- 
tion to serve him. It was a plan to aijcomplish your 
selfish happiness. 

I. I perceive that I was entirely selfish in it. 

P. This desire, as we have seen, has become so 
habitual, and is so endeared to your heart, that it rises 
and influences your actions ia spite of every effort to 
the contrary, whenever those subjects are presented 
which involve your eternal welfare. . Should you per- 
severe for au hour, the same desire would be excited, 
and would influence you each time; and should you 
persevere for a day, a week, a month, a year, and all 
the years of your life, it would be excited on each 
occasion ; with this difference only, that on every repeti- 
tion it would become more habitual and decisive, if 
16* 
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poaeible, and thua insure absolute ruin. The path of 
safety, therefore, is far tcova. encouraging such desires, 
or from reljiag upon any resolutions or other efforts 
produced under them. If you are wise, you will 
renounce all confidence in them, and will cease making 
any further experiments to succeed. 

I. I perceive that, having only such desires to influ- 
ence me, every resolution of obedience must be formed 
under them; and every effort to avoid the desire being 
selfish, the resolution must be unavailing. I do not 
need an hundred experiments to convince me of this; 
nor that the oflener I repeat the resolution, the more 
habitual my selfishness will become ; nor that I cannot 
succeed hereafter in that which is impossible now, since 
hereafter the difficulties must be increased rather than 
diminished. I will make no more endeavors to succeed 
by such means. 

P. Correctly said; and I repeat again that you can 
lose nothing by such a determination, since you could 
gain nothing by persevering. Still, God remains enti- 
tled to your holy service even though you have placed 
yourself in so helpless a position; and he will never 
surrender his claim. 

I. I admit it. 

P. Treat every other selfish expedient in the same 
manner, and you will speedily arrive at a correct knowl- 
edge of the whole subject. 

I. Of course I shall not, knowingly, waste my efibrts 
upon the repetition of any act, which it is before seen 
must be selfish. 

P. Our natural sympathies always indicate that we 
should endeavor to promote the best good of society, 
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of our country, and of the world at large : Will you 
endeavor to do so? 

I. {aloud.) Yea ; if it could be done in a proper way. 

P. That is, in a way to please God, secure his pardon- 
ing favor, and thereby your own future happiness? 

L Yes; such was my desire. 

P. And consequently, you were entirely seMah in it, 
for the reasons before given. However strong your 
sympathies, they belong to one's natural character, and 
your's are under the domination of your seMah desires ; 
that is, you indulge your benevolence solely in order 
to gratify yourself; whereas, God requires a holy moral 
character, and the subserviency of those sympathies to 
his glory ultimately. 

I. You are right. I never before so distinctly per- 
ceived the utter selfishness of those ostensibly benevo- 
lent feelings and practices of patriotism, philanthropy, 
and the like, on which so many rear their invalid hopes 
of their own future happiness. I shall tiy'uo more 
to succeed by such means, for I see that to repeat such 
resolutions is merely to strengthen my selfish infinences. 

P. Well said; but you are, notwithstanding your 
morally helpless position, bound by the command of 
God to love yonr neighbor, and to do unto others as 
you would that they should properly do unto you. 

t. I admit it ; but still it could not be made availing 
with God. 

P. Will you now yield yourself up to God without 
question, that his sovereign will may control you and 
your destiny? 

■I. {aloud.) Yes. 

P. Because you desire and hope that he may become 
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reconciled and fevorably disposed, whereby you may 
escape his wrath and secure future pea<;e ? 

/. Yes, such was my desire and object; I cannot 
help it, 

P. And evidently it was selfish ; for you sought, not 
the authority and sovereignty of God, but your own 
ends by means of them. The expectation or view with 
which wc do a thing, forms the controlhng reason of the 
act; so that when that fails, the act is rescinded of 
course. Thus, your seLSsh view in this ostensible act 
of submission having failed of being accomplished, the 
resolution is revoked with it ; and you are now no more 
submissive to the divine sovereignty than before. 

I. That is true. I fear my offended judge, and .can- 
not avoid such desires. But I see it will be impossible 
to succeed by such means, and I will attempt it no more. 

P. It would be in vain,' were you to persevere all 
your days ; but God still retains, and will insist upon 
his sovereign rights over you. Your inability, arising 
from your own voluntary, free, and habitual selfishness, 
does not release you &om your obligations to him. 

/ Not at all. I have myself only to blame. 

P. "Will yon confide in Jesus Christ and his atone- 
ment? 

I, {aloud.) Most joyfully. 

P. No doubt; for it, would be a great pleasure to 
secure the happiness you have in view, by that means. 
But in the first place, your confidence is selfish because 
your own safety and happiness is the ultimate object 
which you desire to accomplish by him. And in the 
next place, were he to aid you in this, he would, as 
e your accomplice in sin. 
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Z I am convinced that I cannot, in my present state, 
succeed hy means of a confidence in Christ. I have 
often wondered that the most irreligious men should 
express as strong a hope in Christ's pardoning mercy 
as the most devoted Christians. I was once inex- 
pressibly pained on hearing of two naval of&cera who 
had shot one another in a duel, and lay stretched out 
on the field, express a belief, ttat through the pardon- 
ing mercy of Christ, they should soon meet each other 
in heaven ! But I conld not, before, so clearly discern 
the horribly depraved character of the selfish principle 
that could so unhesitatingly, audaciously, and confi- 
dently, subordinate Christ to its own purposes, and hia 
atonement to such unholiness. 

P. MaMug Christ a minister of sin, seems to be the 
current religion of the unregenerate portion of Christen- 
dom; with what ill success, eternity will painfully 
disclose. A consciousness of unrepented sin, will almost 
as effectually, for the time being, confound and dispel 
the true believer's hope in Christ, as though he had 
never indulged one. But you are aware that pardon 
is fi-eely tendered to us upon condition of repentance 
for sin: Will you now, in heart and in Kfe, turn away 
from all sin? 

T. (aloud.) Yes, so far as I can. 

P. Under the desire and hope of thereby securing 
the pardon and your own future happiness? 

T. Tes ; it was with such a view, of course. 

P. But that is perfectly selfish, and is not the repentr 
ance which Cod requires. It does not proceed from a 
Jove to Cod and his ^ory which would make you 
abhor iniquity as such ; but it is the repentance of the 
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world, which we are told "worketh death;" it springs 
from the desire to secure your own ends by its means. 
To repeat the effort will be in vain, and can only 
increase your difficulties. 

I. I see you are right. I shall try to succeed by this 
means no more. 

P. You could not succeed, if you should try. Let 
me here repeat a former question: Will you hereafter 
live to the promotion of the glory of God, in the supreme 
love of it? 

/, {ahud.) Yes; I should like to do so, and will en- 
deavor to glorify him. 

P. Because you desire and hope to please him and 
eectire your happiness, if it is done in the manner you 
contemplate ? 

I. Yes; such was my wish and expectation. 

P. And you remain as selfish in the attempt, as you 
were before. It was a plan to secure your own ends by 
means of God and his glory, you preferring those ends 
as before. This is living unto youraeli^ and not unto 
God. After having so often and vainly repeated this 
experiment, it would seem that you must be convinced 

Z I am; and will attempt no more to succeed by 
means of it. 

P. But still the right of God in that respect, remains. 
Will you try to find the rigJit way to serve the Lord 1 

I. That is the very thing I am constantly attempting. 

P. And you are as constantly selfish in it, because 
you desire to find it in order to secure your selfish 
ends ; that is, as the proper or«feasible way, if that were 
possible, to secure your own future happiness; and such 
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desire influences you in apite of yomself, you having no 
power by which to expel or overcome it. If you will 
consider the point calmly and judiciously, it wiU be 
evident that every attempt to do any duty in the right 
way, as yott call it, can be conducive to nothing but 
selfishness. You started originally to find the sup- 
posed right way; your efforts retained you in its bonds; 
and you have ever since labored for the same thing, 
and are Still in its chains; and it follows that every 
future attempt must produce the same result 

J. It looks strange that it should be so; but the fact 
is too evident to be doubted. I will try no more to find 
the right way to succeed in my desires. Nothing but 
some wrong way seems left to me. 

P. And a wrong way can never enable you to suc- 
ceed. Let us test this point farther: Will you try to 
forget yourself and overlook your own happiness, and 
serve the Lord for the sake of his glory? 

I. (aloud.) Yes; I have tried that repeatedly. 

P. Under the thought that it might prove the right 
way to succeed? 

I. Yes; such was my hope, of course. 

P. But that was purely selfish. It was a pretended 
effort to abandon selfishness, as a means and with a 
more ultimate view to secure your selfish ends! Be- 
sides, you cannot forget and overlook your selfish hap- 
piness by trying to; for the very effort retains it in 
your thoughts, and makes it influence your desires 
and consequent actions. You never have succeeded 
in forgetting any thing or any subject, by trying to 
forget it. 

I. That ia true. It wiU be in vain to try to forget 
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myself, or to overlook my selfish object; and 1 shall not 
again attempt to succeed by it, 

P. If you should ha-ppen to forget yourself so far as 
to have no distinct thought of your happiness at the 
time, it would not enable you to succeed ; for, amongst 
other reasons, the desire would remain and would in- 
sensibly influence all your actions, under the force of 
habit. Thus, when you have been actively engaged in 
business, and your attention has been so engrossed in 
your occupations as to have lost all thought of yourself, 
you have still been selfish in every act; because your 
desires controlled you by the power of habit, and were 
even more unchecked through the abstraction of your 
attention to those immediate occupations. 

I, I see clearly that, while mj motive influences 
remain selfish, to forget myself will be of no avail. 

P. Please to answer my question quickly, and with- 
out any forethought : Will you take the Lord's side ? 

I. {ahud.) Yes. 

P. Because you wished to see whether a rapid reso- 
lution would avail yon in your object? But you can 
perceive that you remain as selfish as before; and that 
it is of no use to repeat the experiment of an instanta- 
neous, or unreflecting resolution. 

I. I see it, and will try no more. 

P. Will you endeavor to serve the Lord from a right 
motive ? 

I. (aloud.) Yes; if I can. 

P. Because you think that it would certainly be the 
proper way to succeed in your wishes, and hence you 
desire to have it? 

/. I confess such was iny idea. How can I help i^ 
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since my selfish desires arise spontaneously, and will 
control my thoughts and actions, do what I may? 

P. My very object, at present, is to prove that you 
cannot help yourself in this respect. As your present 
effort after right motives is selfish, so will every future 
one he in the prosecution of your purpose; for the same 
desires will necessarily influence you. Why, then, try 
to have right motives? 

Z I see that it will he of no use, I am so perfectly 
selfish; and I will try no more to succeed by this 
means. 

P. Should you cultivate your present inclinations 
or disposition, it would be merely a perpetuation of 
their selfishness. 

I. Certainly it would; and I shall not attempt it. 

P. Should you try to change them, or to acquire a 
new disposition, it would necessarily be done with a 
view to your own future peace and safety; and every 
such effort would be selfish and vain. 

I. I perceive it would, and shall not try, I am com- 
pletely discouragecl. 

P. To recur a moment to some points which we 
examined in connection with the illustration respecting 
your life; — if you endeavor to give yourself to God 
sincerely, it will be selfish. Please try once more the 
experiment of producing and acting from sincere feel- 
ings: "Will you now give yourself to Giod sincerely? 

I. {aloud.) Yes. 

P. And you can perceive that your dedication was no 

more sincere than before; and that you was selfish in 

the experiment, for your object was to find the right 

way to accomplish your future safety and peace. Why 

17 
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attempt any more to obtain such sincere feelings, since 
you must be convinced it will be in vain ? 

ii I am satisfied, and shall make the effort no more. 

P. If you try to mean what you resolve upon, it will 
be equally selfisi, and vain. Try the experiment: Will 
you now, meaningly, give yourself to Christ? 

I. {aloud.) Yes. 

P. And you can see that the effort to mean it is as 
vain as that to acquire sincere feelings; and that it ia as 
selfish also, being a mere plan to resolve right for your 
own purposes. Why, then, persevere? Failure must 
ever attend the effort. . 

1. I will make no further efforts to succeed by trying 
to mean things. 

P. And if you look for evidences of your acceptance 
aud success, it will be also selfish and without effect. 
You might set about creating some feelings, and might 
hypocritically, because deceitfully, pretend that they 
were the gift of God to prosper your selfish and unholy 
desires ; but that, you are too prudent and honest to do. 
No holy emotions can spring from such an expedient, as 
you can see by trying the experiment: Will you give 
yourself now to God, so as to obtain some change or 
evidence of acceptance ? 

/. (alotid.) Yes ; so far as I am able. 

P. Which is not at all. You can perceive that no 
change has ensued; and there could be none, because 
the endeavor was selfish, your own safety being ulti- 
mately in view. Why endeavor to secure evidences of 
a hope, in future ? 

I. I see it will be to no purpose, and I will try it no 
more. 
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P. Will you try to act conscientiously, and obey 
Christ? 

/. iahud) Yes, I will. 

P. Because you wisli, by that means, to take the 
right way to be accepted and rendered safe and happy 
for ever? 

I. Yes ; such was my desire, of course. 

P. And by acting under it you. was of course seliish; 
and every -renewed effort to succeed by acting from 
your conscience must be equally vain. 

J. I perceive that it must, and I shall repeat the effort 
no more. 

P. Will you act in view of holy happiness, and serve 
the Lord? By which is meant, that happiness which 
flows from a supreme love to the glory of God, and 
from a supreme desire for the exercise of his Sovereign 
authority over his creatures. 

L [aloud.) "Yes. 

P. Because you hope, if successful, to secure your 
own safety and happiness ultimately ? 

I. Certainly ; I desire to do so, of eourse. 
P. And, consequently, you were selfish in the effort. 
You cannot understand what holy liappiness is until 
you experience it; and you cannot experience it until 
you love God and his glory as tbe ultimate object of 
your choice. While you love your own safety and hap- 
piness ultimately, you cannot so love God; and, con- 
sequently, as every effort is under the promptings of 
your superior love to yourself, holy happiness cannot 
be pursued for its own sake, but solely and exclusively 
as a means to your own ends; which is no pursuit of 
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it ill any sense. In your present state, therefore, holy 
happiness cannot be truly your motive or object. 

I. I see it perfectly. It is clear that the desires of 
the unconverted heart can take no gratification in the 
objects of one that is converted, and of course can never 
terminate on holy happiness; and that any appearance 
of it must be deceptive. It will, ia my present state, 
be vain and delusive to endeavor to act in view of it, 
and I shall do so no more. 

P. If you seek to obtain present relief by means of 
serving Christ, it will be selfish ; for you will desire the 
rehef for your own benefit now and ultimately. 

I. Certainly; and I see it will be in vain to try it. 

P. It is your duty to search the Scriptures (John 5 : 
39), and to pray, "lifting up holy hands" (1 Tim. 2:8); 
and &om these duties God will not release you. But 
you are well aware that the Bible is always perused by 
you for the purpose of acquiring infornfation how to 
accomplish your own safety and happiness; and that 
your prayers are all for pardon and for things which 
you deem essential to your present and eternal interests. 
Consequently, you are not heard by God; for "he that 
tumeth away his ear from hearing the law, even his 
prayer shall he abomination." — Prov. 28 ; 9. The reason, 
as given by James, is because such wish to use the things 
desired upon their own pleasure, rather than to promote 
the glory of God.— Jas. 4:3. And hence, all the prom- 
ises to hear and answer prayer are directed to behevers 
exclusively, who alone will use the gifls for the divine 
glory. In this view, as well as from your uniform expe- 
rience of their unaeceptableness to God, you can place no 
reliance upon these duties for success in your prqieets. 
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/. None whatever. 

P. Should you endeavor to exercise sorrow for sin, 
love to God, love to Christians, or any other feelings 
of the regenerate heart, they would be excited merely 
by a view of your danger, or of favors received or de- 
sired, or of the friendly dispositions of Christians, or 
of those other personal causes I have before fully de- 
scribed. They would be the unholy emotions of the 
selfish heart, called out for its own purposes; and would 
i of the moral character which belongs to their 



/. It will be in vain to resort to such means, 

P. If, on the other hand, you should try the experi- 
ment of abstaining from the cultivation of any feeling 
and of refraining from aU efforts to change or banish 
your desires, and of ceasing to seek after right motives 
and objects, and of trying to discover the right way to 
succeed — none of these plans would aid your purpose, 
for each would be purely selfish. Such abstinence would 
itself form a negative kind of means, by the observance 
of which you would hope to gratify your selfish desires 
for your own ends ultimately. 

I. I perceive it would be selfish, and of no avail. 
Biit we are commanded (Jer. 29 : 13) to seek the Lord; 
and we are told that we shall find him, "when we shall 
search for him with all our heart." 

P. True ; but you are seeking not Aim, but yowadf ; 
you are not searching for hun with a holy heart, but 
you are searching after your own fature safety and 
pleasure by means of him and his ordinances, with all 
your selfish heart. You have perverted both the com- 
mand and the promise. To seek for God imphea the 
17* 
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sionof anewheart; foi the olio eilwdj ]. ea 
its own ends, Like Israel of old yo retu n but ot 
to the Most High."— Hos. 16 The e ■we va o s 
other passages -which are to be orrectly Ci-pli ne I o 
the same principle ; for, as pa Ion s offe e 1 the >* n er 
only upon true repentance, so these } esent e co ir ge 
ment solely upon the cond t on of ha ti ly seek ng 
Cfod with a right heart. An exan pie y be fo n i 
Heh. 11; 6: "He that cometh to G 7 [not t ha ow 
safety and peace nltimately by nein of h n a yo 
are now doing] must believe tbit he an 1 he s a 
rewarder of them that diligentlj seek / seek 1 it. 

honor and glory as the object of their s \ eme lo\e 
He cannot, in any sense, becone the re^n aider of tho e 
who seek themselves; and the r bel e ng that he ill 
reward their diligence in it, i. n ler the m stake tl tt they 
are seeking God, will not 011I3 1 e in is It to h but 
will retain them in selfishness and br ng 1 leberved 
punishment on theit own hcTls 

I. I see my error. I have heretofore regi lei dil 
gent seeking as the chief thmg ani ha e bestowel o 
thought upon the ultimate object wh ch I ha e p ir 
sued or its moral character. Selfisl ness had bl nd 1 
my eyes to the truth, that I doubt whethci I should ha^ e 
detected this fatal delusion, but for your explanations. 
And yet, although I am now more enlightened, when I 
attempt to go to God rather than to subserve my own 
ends, I find that every effort remains selfish and im- 
practicable, 

P. Suppose you try -to go to God partly from a 
desire to secure your own pardon and peace, and partly 
from a desire to glorify him? 
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I. I kave tried tliat, in order to have something to 
catch. hold upon, 

P. But it is impossible for yott to succeed by such an 
expedient It will prove a mere repetition of your 
origin'al effort to serve God from a desire to secure your 
own happiness, and from a desire to glorify him as the 
proper way to succeed in that object. All your desires 
are for yourself and your own interests ; and yon cannot 
at your mere will originate any for God and his glory. 
On regeneration, the heart spontaneously puts forth holy 
desires for God. They are supreme, and often exist 
independent of any active desires for self; while the 
latter, when excited, will fix upon his glory as their 
chief good. Hence the two may, and do, exist together 
in perfect moral harmony ; but obviously it cannot be 
so where, as at present, the desires exist as a preference 
for yourself, 

I. I perceive that you arc right; and I sball be care- 
ful not to he deceived again by such an expedient. 

P. Suppose that, in your present state of heart, you 
should talce the course adopted by many, and resort 
to the revealed means of grace in order to succeed in 
your purpose. Suppose you should endeavor to culti- 
vate all the right feelings possible, and form all the 
apparently requisite purposes; and after a season should 
receive baptism, unless you have been baptized before, 
should unite with the church of Christ, partake of the 
communion, and observe all known duties with a 
peculiar strictness; so that your own hopes of safety 
and peace should be strong, your enjoyments great, and 
your reputation for piety unsurpassed. The predisposi- 
tion to your own happiness ultimately would underlie 
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tlie whole, and would mjike you selfish in every par- 
ticular. The false eliarity of those believers who Chris- 
taauize every fellow-professor whose exterior conduct is 
correct, and whose intellectual belief is orthodox, could 
not relieve you from the censure of him who looks at 
the heart. "The sacrifice [and by implication, all the 
religious services] of the wicked is abomination ; how 
much more when he bringeth it with a wioked mindf"— 
Ptov. 21 : 27. And perseverance would only strengthen 
the bonds of selfishness ; for, as the whole process would 
be in pursuance of such original selfish predisposition, 
it would tend to cultivate and perpetuate it. "^rhose 
means of grace are, as the term clearly imports, designed 
to aid the heart already regenerated, in its progress in. 
holiness and in glorifying God. 

/ In my extremity, I have often contemplated pre- 
cisely that course, but I see that it would have been of 
no avail; and if I had entei"ed upon it, a new heart 
would have been just as necessary, and perhaps more 
difficult of attainment, I can now readily understand 
how baptized selfishness should become the monster- 
parent of spiritual pride, exclusiveness, intolerance, and 
worldliness; "having the form of Godliness, but denying 
the potver thereof," because destitute of the new heart 
which gives to a profe^ion all its vitality. 

P. And you, together with the unconverted reader, 
have doubtless commenced this conversation, or are 
perusing this book, with the same predisposition to your 
own ultimate safety and happiness, and to discover, by 
means of its instructions, how to succeed in it. As a 
consequence, every resolution you form, and every step 
you may hereafter take under it, will he selfish. 
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I. 1 perceive it must be so of course; for, as my self- 
ish desires prompt me in every tMng else, they will in 
this. "What is to be done? 

P. Persevere in acquiring information, and in aban- 
doning every useless expedient; or you may be for 
ever lost, "Take fast hold of instruction; let her not 
go; keep her, for she is thy life." — Prov. 4 1 IS. To 
relapse into inattention, will be to grieve the Spirit of 
truth. To go on, is the path of wisdom and duty. 

I. Of course I shall steadily attend to and follow your 
advice; I am determined to act upon it, whether it 
makes against me or not, for that cannot affect its truth 
Or propriety. 

P. Honestly said. Can you devise any other means 
of succeeding? 

Z I do not think of any, at present. 

_P. Were it possible to devise a multitude, you would 
be selfish in entering upon every one of them, for your 
selfish desires must influence you of course. Could you 
now stand with angels in the immediate presence of 
God, your very first effort would be to propitiate him 
in order to bring him over to your wishes, lest he should 
visit you with deserved punishment. 

I. Such is, even now, the spontaneous impulse of ray 
heart. I am perfectly satisfied that, whatever the means, 
I should, at the present time, be selfish in the use of 
them. Even my reliance upon the prayers of others is 
a selfish end ; and it can therefore do me no good. 

P. We have now tested your ability in every vari- 
ety of form; and the result is clear that in your own 
strength you can accomplish nothing whatever to secure 
your own safety and happiness. The love of your own 
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welfere has acquired sjicli an habitual predominancy, It 
has BO enslaved you to its own purposes, that you have 
loat every recuperative power; and this must eontinut: 
irrecoveralile while you are under its domination. 

I. I perceive that I cannot at present help myself; 
and I have myself only to blame. Had I began earlier 
to seek the Lord, it might have been better for me; but, 
alas I' regrets are unavaihng to retrieve the evils of the 
past. Could I extricate myself, nothing should hinder ; 
no worldly saerifiee or temporal injury that could possi- 
bly be endured should prevent my escape, 

P. The vanities of the world can have no weight 
under such circumstances. But truth requires me to 
state that you are not only incompetent to succeed at 
present, but that you can never succeed h&reafi^ by your 
own unassisted efforts. The reason is, that every effort, 
even to the moment of your death, will be prompted 
by the same selfish desires, and must, consequently, be 
equally as selfish as all that have preceded. Instead of 
releasing, every repetition will only confirm you in self- 
ish action by the power of a more determined habit; 
just as one who has lost his balance, and with it liis 
self-recovering power, while rapidly descending a steep 
declivity, must, as he proceeds, be inevitably precipi- 
tated to the bottom. If you should recommence your 
efforts now, they would be selfish; if you should per- 
severe in them all the day, they would continue to be 
selfish, as your experience has fidly proved ; and if you 
should persist day after day as long as you had life, 
they would increase in selfishness, with no door of 
escape. What have you to urge against this feet? 

/. Nothing. I can foresee that as every successive act 
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muBt partake of the character of the preceding desire, 
and as such desire cannot he changed, all my efforts 
must be selfish. Truly, of myself I can do nothing 
now or hereafter to make myself good, so as to succeed. 
My hope is solely in the mercy and power of the Holy 
Spirit, 

P. None but one entirely desperate could hope, under 
such appalling prospects, to succeed hereafter by his 
own unassisted strength, 

Z I do not expect to, of myself. I had hoped to be 
able, by reading, meditation, prayer and other means, 
to produce a gradual change for the better in my feel- 
ings. I have supposed that a correction of my views 
by a proper enlightenment in the Scriptural doctrines 
and duties, might result in a change of heart. 

P. I^hat is far from a necessary result. Satan and 
his angels have the most enlightened views of truth, and 
a perfect intellectual faith in it; while their hearts 
remain unchanged, and are becoming more perverse, 
more hardened, and more profoundly diabolical. It 
would seem that your own experience for so many years, 
would be enough to destroy such expectations; for your 
views of ti-uth are much clearer now than when you was 
first under conviction of sin, and your devotion to the 
use of means has been very decided, at intervals, for a 
course of years, and yet you have not acquired a holy 
heart. On the contrary, your anxieties are more pro- 
foundly selfish than before, and your feelings have been 
kept alive only to your own welfare, and to the persons 
and things which you judged might promote it; and as 
respects any love to the holiness, justice, and glory of 
God, your heart has every hour grown more hardened, 
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until it has become as insensible as a nether mill-st 



/. This is all too true. 

P. Were there do other reasons for the continned 
nnholiness of Satan and his angels, the principle we 
have before esamined — namely, their being under acival 
punishment at the hands of God — wUl ever keep alive 
their selfishness, by a kind of instinctive desire for their 
own relief; this will necessarily remain predominant, 
win exclude love to their punisher, and will increase the 
intensity of their opposition and malignity evermore. 
You, thank God, are not under actual punishment; and 
the, mere contemplation of it as future and deserved, 
does not necessarily hinder your loving God, since there 
is no present infliction to call f rth ntr 11 bly your 

propensity to happiness. Ei t pi f tl ''elfish 

habit has conquered and hold j u t h by the 
aid of the governing predisj. t n t y wn wel- 

fare; so that your change of i t II t aJ \ s of 

no avail. One who is predisposed to the acquisition of 
wealth, cannot be moved by any motives which tend to 
reduce him to voluntary poverty, however enlightened 
he may become (Matt. 19 : 22); but he might be induced 
to accept of poverty, under the influence of motives 
to wealth, if he judged that such poverty would finally 
conduce to wealth. In like manner, as you are so 
predisposed to your own selfish happiness, your heart 
e to those motives which tend to a stronger 
jsition for the glory of God; but, if you judged 
that your own happiness might be finally secured hj 
aueh a disposition, that consideration might incline, as 
indeed it has always induced you to ^tr^ve for it; but 
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the attainment of it haa eluded yonx efforts, and you 
have found a counterfeit instead. And thus, under such 
habits, it must always be. Cultivate your views and 
opinions as you may, your selfish heart will always 
pervert them, and will lead you to embrace a counter- 
feit Christianity; which, however pleasant here, will end 
in disappointment hereafter. "Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God," — John 3 : 3, 

I. What a profound necessity there exists for that 
apparently arbitrary requirement! 

/. At the hour of death the same influences will exist, 
though in a far more powerful degree, if that were pos- 
sible, caused by the perceived near approach of the 
judgment and perdition. As you cannot succeed by 
any intermediate expedients, so you cannot prevail then ; 
and the result is, that so far as respects your happiness, 
you can be no better prepared to die then, than you 
are this moment. 

/. Yes; I can do nothing then which I cannot effect 
now; and I see that I cannot, do what I ■will in the 
mean time, become so prepared to die. Alas! I have 
fondly imagined that it would be an easy thing to offer 
up the prayer of the penitent publican and so get ready 
for the summons, when death should come upon ma 
But here again my deceitful inclinations have perverted 
my judgment and instilled groundless hopes, 

P. Of yourself, therefore, you can do nothing now or 
hereafter to prepare for death, so as to secure the hap- 
piness you so ardently desire. 

I. I see it perfectly. It is of no use to expect it, and 
I shall try no more. 

P. But beware of the whisperings of Satan, which 
18 
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would tempt you to retreat and SO involve yourself in 
the protracted misery of that "certain fearful looking 
for of judgment, and fiery indignation which shall 
devour the adversaries." He is your greatest enemy, 
and his suggestions, if followed, will inevitably lead to 
ruin, "Eesist the devil, and he will flee from you." 
Like the starving lepers at the gate of Jerusalem, if you 
remain where you are, you must die ; if you falter or go 
back, you must surely die; the only course left is to 
go forward, "If the Syrians save us alive," said they, 
"we shall live; and if they kill us, we shall but die." 

/. Having put my hand to the plough, God being my 
helper I shall go forward. "While retaining my senses, 
I cannot deliberately turn against the truth unto perdi- 
tion. Will you please proceed? 

P. A moment's reflection will convince you that the 
Holy Spirit ought not to do that which both the Father 
and Christ refuse — namely, to become an accomplice in 
your wickedness; and that he ought not to counteract 
their known purposes. 

I. I am not so foolish or wicked as to expect he will. 

P. And yet you seem to liave overlooked the fact 
that he would do both, should he gratify your wishes. 
The pursuit of your own happiness, as we have fre- 
quently seen, is the cause of all your sins of heart and 
of life. Should the Spirit in any way whatever aid you 
in securing this, should he operate upon you, either 
directly or indirectly, or assist you in the use of any 
motives or means, so as to enable you to succeed, he 
would make you the conqueror in this strife with God, 
and would cause the divine glory to give way to your 
selfish interests. He would irretrievably debase and 
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ruin himself for your sake I I ask, whether, as a rea- 
sonable being, you can longer hope for assistance iu 
your plans from the perfectly pure, living Spirit? 

/. No. I have not before taken this matter-of-fact 
view, and am ashamed of the insult of looking for his 
aid in such purposes. Still I can get no other. 

P. My friend, truth impels me to declare farther, that 
were there any possible means left by which you might 
succeed, the Holy Spirit would himself block up your 
pathl He will never use either holy or unholy means, 
nor will he suffer you to use them successfully, to pro- 
mote your purposes. How can you hope for his aid ? 

/, I neither deserve nor expect it. I have been 
confiding somewhat in your aid also ; but I see that no 
instructor can truly guide me where there is no path, 
and where, if there was, God himself would righteously 
interpose and prevent me. I have done with that trust, 
for "vain ia the help of man." 

P. Eeview your actual position. As regards secur- 
ing your future happiness, you are utterly helpless in 
respect to any thing you can do now or hereafter; for 
you move in a circle, as it were, and invariably return 
to the starting-point of self; and you cannot break loose 
from it so as to succeed, for you have no self-recovering 
power. However it may be with others, your own con- 
sciousness declares that you have begun the work of 
heart-reform too late, if your purposes could ever be 
accomplished. You can have no valid dependence, as 
we have seen, on the prayers of Christians; they can 
never aid your projects. And God will not help you; 
but he, an unconquerable enemy, has set himself against 
yoti, "The wicked is snared in the work of his ovm 
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Aancfe" (Pa. 9: 16); and an incensect sovereign holds 
yoiir chains. If you will take a restroapect of your 
life, and note the profound unholiness of your Heart, 
the repeated violations of the laws of God which it 
has produced, amd your nnsTispended attempts to turn 
him to your own purposes, you muat become sensible 
that he is right in his disapprobation and abhorrence 
of you; and, under such convictions, you will justify- 
bis purposes of vengeance, however reluctant you may 
be to become the subject of it, "In the hand of the 
Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red; but the dregs 
thereof, all the wicked of the earth shall wring tliem out 
and drink them."~Ps. 75 : 8. 

I. I am entirely convinced on these points. 
P. You have, substantially, been endeavoring to exer- 
cise the pardoning power, and have signally failed. God 
reigns; and he has declared that "he will have mercy 
on whom he [not the creature] will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth." — Rom. 9 : 18. It is as 
necessary for him to punish the incorrigible sinner as it 
is to sustain his authority and government, and for the 
same reasons. Hear what he declares respecting your 
selfish desires and hopes: "The expectation of the 
wicked shall perish." — Prov. 10 : 28. Hear what he 
affirms respecting your expedients and efforts: "The 
eyes of the wicked shall feil, [fail to discover the means 
of safety,] and they shall not escape [their doom] ; and 
their hope shall be [shall expire] as the giving up of 
the ghost"— Job 11:20. 

I. I have alwpj's had a presentiment of being des- 
tined to perdilLon; and it is now verified. Once, after 
wandering for hours in a forest, I sat down bewil- 
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dered, tMnking, " now I feel lost;" and I now feel tlie 
same. 

P. As respects yoiir own happinesa, you are so in- 
deed; and as there is none other which you can enjoy, 
you are doubly lost. Indeed, the eternal happiness you 
have been pursuing, esists only in your own fancy ; 
it is an ideal ignis-fatuus, which has beguiled you into 
the morasses of sin and error. In eternity, nothing haa 
been provided by a wise and holy Creator, adapted to 
gratify your selfish desires; and hence you could never 
find your happiness there. On the contrary, every thing 
there, whether in heaven or in hell, is adapted to disap- 
point them — ^in heaven, the blazing holiness and dread 
majesty of God, and in hell unbridled selfishness — so that 
nothing but misery can result to you. Thus has God 
made provision for the penalty of the law; which is, 
substantially, the everlasting wounding of the sinner's 
selfish desires, and the destruction of his selfish hap- 
piness. It must sink into that grave where is darkness 
for ever! 

I. At last, I perceive the truth of all I feared 1 There 
is no happiness in eternity for me, a wretohed sinner! 

P. How useless, then, have been your endeavors to 
secure it? And how exceedingly absurd will be any 
future devices? 

I. I shall make no more. I am like one walled up 
above and around, unable to move any way; and 
having already lost every thing I pursued, I can afford 
to risk all things by ceasing my struggles. I have 
abundance of feeling now ; but, alas 1 of what avail can 
it be, since it is all selfish? 
18* 
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Pastor. Let us now return for a few moments to the 
establishment of the points for which wo have used the 
illustration respecting the right of God to recall your 
life at his holy pleasure. I beg, my friend, that you 
will not, under any anxiety which you may now experi- 
ence, turn to any succeeding chapter before we have 
finished with that illustration. If you, incautiously, 
should do so, it will do you no good, but au injury; 
your mind will become confused; you will be unable to 
understand, in their true bearing, the things hereafter 
presented; and you may hereafter bitterly curse that 
unbridled selfishness which led you to disregard my 
friendly caution. But if you will take your ground 
decidedly on that illustration in the first instance, this 
confusion will be avoided. 

Inijiiirm-. I shall curb my anxiety, and observe your 
advice. I feel utterly incompetent to move a stop, or 
mark out any course ; and shall incur no worse hazards 
by following my deceitful heart. Wherever you lead, 
I will follow. 

P. The proposition was, that you, or any other per- 
son, could determine to do, or not to do some act, 
where love was not excited, and where there was 
nothing to hope or fear. In proof, we took the illus- 
tration that God, having given you life, had a right to 
recall it at his will, and that he should not be opposed 
by you therein. We saw that, in resolving not to 
oppose him in recalling life, you eould not act with 
love; that you could not become prepared to die; that 
you could derive from it no worldly benefit ; that you 
could not so escape sin, or do any other act, as to please 
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God ; and that there was, consequently, nothing to hope 
for. We also saw that it would not offend God any 
the more; that you are already so completely within 
his power, that your life would he in no greater danger, 
but that you would live as long as in 'any other case ; 
that you would be punished none the sooner; and Hiat, 
(jonsequently, there was nothing to fear on forming that 
resolution. But you still expected to derive from it 
some knowledge how to succeed; and hence you did 
not clearly apprehend the very plaia idea -which I had 
presented for examination. Of course you cannot now 
indulge any such expectation; for if it is impossible to 
succeed by avowedly religious means, or indeed at all, 
surely that moral illustration cannot inform you. 

/. I do not expect to learn by it how to succeed here- 
after, and shall not try. I am already somewhat eon- 
fused, and can see no use in returning to that illustration. 

P. You are confused, not in respect to your helpless 
position, but how to make progress in your plans and 
purposes; a confusion for which there is no remedy. 
You must permit me to judge of the further degree of 
light which you can derive respecting your selfish state 
by means of this illustration. 

/. I yield to your judgment^ and will reexamine it 
with you, 

P. I shall propose my questions anew for your audible 
answers; and I do hope that we shall not be delayed by 
any further plans or expedients to resolve in some right 
way, since there is no right way for your purposes. 

J. It is indifl'erent to me how I resolve; as I shall 
neither gain nor lose by.it, I may as well resolve wrong 
as right. 
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P. Let us test that fact again. God has a right to 
recall your life, and you ought not to oppose him: 
Will you oppose him in it? 

I. {aloud.) No. 

P. And you have gained or lost nothing, and have 
no more love than before. But did you not east about 
in youT mind to find the proper way to resolve? 

I, I confess I did unconsciously ; but I will do so no 
more. Whether I resolve right or wrong, I will not 
oppose God, so fer as my mind is concerned, and so fiir 
as I can execute the determination. 

P. Will you oppose him in recalling your life ? 

I. (aloud.) No. 

P. Did yon make any efforts to be sincere in this 
resolution, or to mean it, or to feel it, or to get an evi- 
dence, or to do it in any other supposed right way? 

/. I did not. It would have been too absurd with 
the light I now possess on the subject. 

P. But it has done you no good to abandon these 
experiments, however sensible it is to do so; for your 
purpose cannot be accomplished in any way, as you 
well know. But did not the thought that you could 
not prevent God from taking your life, recur to your 
mind, and lead you to acquiesce to my proposition not 
to oppose him? 

I. I confess it did. 

P. So far as respects your plans and prospects of 
success, it is perfectly immaterial what your motives 
are, or whether you have any ; for could you even secure 
holy motives, (which you cannot,} God would not confer 
your happiness on you ; so that, I trust, you will seek 
no longer after motives. But in order to understand 
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the point we Iiave immediately in view, you must take 
some affirmative action, as I said ■wben on this subject 
before. We then saw that the idea that you could not 
prevent him was an immoral consideration. 

I. Yes; and an uselessly immoral one. 

P. Then lay it aside, as you would dismiss any other 
objectionable thing. If you had made up your mind to 
go to a certain place with a view to purchase some goods, 
and also to have a quarrel with another, you could 
readily abandon the idea of the quarrel on being con- 
vinced of its impropriety, and could go there exclu- 
sively for the reason of making the purchase. This 
very ordinary course of action would not involve a 
change of heart. In lite manner you can dismiss the 
idea of iiot resisting God because you cannot prevent 
his recalhng your life, on becoming convinced of its 
immorality; but it will involve no change or other 
personal benefit. 

I. I see that it can be dismissed if I will. 

P. I take it for granted that there is no one in the 
circle of your acquaintance whom you would wilfiiUy 
wrong; and that, if you had injured any, it would be a 
satisfaction to redress it at once. And, surely, you 
should not needlessly wrong God, even in principle. 

I. Certainly not. 

P. Suppose some venerable friend should present you 
with an immense fortune, requesting only, in return, 
that you should treat him right ; your satisfaction would 
be great, and your gratitude might know no bounds for 
a season. Suppose, further, that one should suggest to 
you the plan of making more money by de&auding and 
injuring this friend ; and you should decline, 1 
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you doubted your ability to defraud him! How shame- 
ful would be such a reason! You would despise your- 
self for haiboriug the thought! Indeed, you would 
never entertain the idea, but would despise the tempter, 
and refuse to wrong that friend, even though you had 
the power to do it. 

/, I should not hesitate a moment. 

P. And God has kindly given you hfe and preserved 
it hitherto ; a boon which you value far above all worldly 
wealth. And will you treat him worse than you would 
a fellow-being? Will you say, I cannot prevent his 
recalling what is his own, and so will not try? Be 
ingenuous, my friend, although it will not avail your 
objects; take your ground not to oppose him in respect 
to your hfe, whether you can prevent him or not. 

/, I will not oppose him, at any rate. 

P. SupjJbse, as before, that some superior being had 
actually invested you with power sufficient to prevent 
God. The natural love of life might tempt you to exert 
it against him ; but you would not be justified in using 
it. It would be a high-handed infringement of his 
rights, and an unmitigated wrong against him, and the 
wish should not be yielded to. In common propriety, 
supposing you now to possess such power, you will not 
use it to resist God? 

I. {ahud.) No; I will not. 

P. It would also be an act of the basest ingratitude 
to use such power against him; which, although a self- 
ish consideration in your mind, can make you no" worse 
than you are, for there are grades even of selfishness. 
He has hitherto preserved the life which he originally 
gave ; and he has guarded it for you among a thousand 
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dangers which have threatened it. It is reserved for 
the viper to wound the hand that feeds it ; but not for 
an ingenuous mind so to treat a benefactor. Will you 
oppoaa him in taking it, even if you had the power? 

I. {aloud.) No; I will not. 

P. But your natural love of life would tempt you to 
use such power, sufQciently to protect it, without wish- 
ing to injure God; and to use it at all, would defeat 
him on that point. Yonr success would infringe on his 
omnipotence, destroy the foundations of hia government, 
and plunge him and the universe into ruin. In good 
morals, the iniquity of the principle is the same when 
merely entertained, as when actually enforced. Ought 
you thus to ruin God for the sake of your forfeited life, 
by preventing his recalhng it ? 

I. {aloud.) No ; and I will not resist him, come what 
may. 

P. You have made no progress in securing your 
selfish plans or objects; but there is an obvious pro- 
priety in your taking this position. I understand, then, 
that on the supposition that you now possess the power 
to prevent God, you will not oppose him in recalling 
your life in his own time, since it would be wrong, basely 
ungrateful, and ruinous to him to use it? 

L I will not, even if I could prevent him; it would 
be wrong. 

P. When I repeat my question, you will observe that 
I do not ask whether you are now vnlMng not to oppose 
him, for I know that you are not; nor do I ask whether 
you will now become willing, for it is mere nonsense for 
you to endeavor to feel willing. But my question is, 
that unwilling as you may be to die, will you consent 
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yes or no, so far aa the mind is concerned, not to oppose 
G-od ? I refer simply to a resolution of the will, which 
you arc aware is also on the aide of seiHshneas, and not 
to any change in your wilhngness or unwillingness, or 
in your desires or inclinations. 

I. Then my consent must be the coldest of all pos- 
sible acts, and therefore the moat useless. 

P. Yea; and that is all I propose to have you do. 
You have been mistaken in supposing that I intended 
some hearty resolution, as you would express it. Once 
for all, you must understand that you can resolve on 
this subject only with an unwilling mind as respects 
yielding up your life; and, therefore, without any will- 
ingness in favor of God's recalling it. If there was any 
thing to be gained, that might make you wdhng to 
consent to let God recall it, hut there is nothing; and 
if you understand the matter correctly, you will rather 
be unwilling. 

1. I see no reason to be make me willing to let him 
recall my life; there is no benefit to result from it. 

P. I can make this perfectly clear by an illustration, 
e you are bound to spend this day in important 
s for me ; and suppose you now receive an invi- 
tation to meet some dear friends, and spend the day 
with them. Your desires to accept it become very 
strong, and you apply to me to release you from your 
engagement ; but I refuse, and insist upon your transact- 
ing my business immediately. Now, you could resolve 
to stay and do that business, but it would be a very 
unwilling resolution; and the more you thought of 
your friends the mBre disappointed you would feel, and 
the more unwilling you would become to stay ^m^. 
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I. Yes; I see I could determine to stay. But there 
would be no virtue whatever in such a constrained act. 

P. I have not said that it wovdd be virtuous; but 
only that you could do it. And yet that is all you 
can do upon the illustration before us. You are un- 
willing to die, and unwilling to let God or any one 
else take your life ; and all you can do is" merely to 
determine you will not oppose him, unwilling as you 
may be. It will show you, however, that you cannot 
by means of it become a Christian, or get a pardon, or 
any evidences, or in any way please God, so as to succeed. 

I. And I have been foolishly trying all the time to 
feel a willingness ! 

P. Test it once again, and answer without trying to 
be sincere, or to feel willing, or to mean it, or to have 
evidences, or to have right motives or objects, or any 
thing else. Un^ilhng as you are to die, will you oppose 
God in recalling your life in his own appointed time ? 

I. {aloud) No ; I will not. 

P. And you are no more willing, or in a more hope- 
ful position in any respect, than before. And if you 
resolved at all, it must have been unwillingly as respects 
your life. 

/, I understand you now ; and I shall make no more 
efforts to feel willing, or for any thing else. 

P. Then we can soon bring this matter to a close. 
And that we may fully understand one another, and 
that yon may be satisfied beyond all doubt that you 
cannot succeed in securing any such change, evidence, 
or other benefit that you desire, I wish to propose the 
question in two directlj opposite aspects. TBere are 
only two ways in which your mind e 
19 
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upon it; both of wtich we will try, and then drop the 
subject. The first is tkat which you have supposed 
to be the right way in which to succeed— namely, by 
means of efforts to resolve sincerely, or in some pecu- 
liar way. I'he second is that which we have seen to 
be the viroiig one to effect any such good — namely, to 
resolve just aa it happens, without any effort for . a 
motive or other experiment, just as you consented to 
read over those lines. You then merely made up 
your mind to read them, without any anxiety or plan 
of any kind. ^ 

I. If that is all you mean, I could have done it long 
ago. But I was so possessed with the notion of making 
myself acceptable, that I really could not understand 
you before. But of what possible use can it be to 
resolve at all? I can do nothing now, or hereafter, to 
be prepared to die, and shall not attempt it. I can in 
no way secure my desired happiness, for it is not to be 
had; and I shall no longer pursue a mere fancy. I 
cannot help myself, nor will God help me; so that it 
seems quite unnecessary to pre^ your question, 

P. You are right as respects any success you can 
derive from the resolution ; but still, you can test the 
correctness of my proposition by acting upon it. As 
you are entirely selfish, and as whatever you do with 
your present views must be with the selfish heart, every 
resolution on this subject may be set down as certain to 
be selfish; and if you will take this fact for granted, 
you will understand me forthwith. 

I. I know that every resolution I form will be selfish, 
as certainly as I make one. 

P. Then try it in the first or supposed right way. 
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! God intended to recall your life in twenty 
minutes; then not only your life, but your fature hap- 
piness also, must be for ever destroyed; but notwith- 
standing it would be wrong to oppose God in it. Now, 
try to resolve sincerely, willingly, or in any way you 
can think of as right: Will you oppose him in recalling 
your life? 

I. {aloud.) No. 

P. Have you acquired any new feelings, or are you 
any more willing, or do you mean it in any more ac- 
ceptable manner than before ? 

I. No ; nor did I expect to. 

P. Then you are not disappointed. Now, take the 
second way I proposed, that which we have seen to be 
the wrong one as respects your success; and answer 
at once just aa it happens, whether willing or unwilling, 
or right or wrong ; for in no case will you receive such 
feelings as you have desired. Though God should 
recall your life in twenty minutes, still you will not 
oppose him in it? 

/ (atoud.) No ; I will not oppose htm. 

P. You have gained nothing, as you can perceive. 
But you seemed to hesitate, as though you were placing 
your life in some greater danger than it is in already ; 
which cannot be the case, as you well know. Please 
answer at once, without any hesitation : You will not 
oppose Gfod in recalling it, at any rate? 

/. No. 

P. It would be wrong to do so, and you will not 
oppose him, so far as a. mere resolution goes ? 

I. No, I will not. 

P. In forming this final resolution, as we will call it 
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for the sake of a more ready reference, what did you 
think about, or what did you try to effect? 

/, I thought of nothing whatever but your CLuestion. 
I ju3t concluded not to oppose him, and made no effort 
of any kind. I did not try to effect any thing, for I 
knew it would be a failure. . 

P. What consideration induced you to determine you 
would not oppose God? 

I. I had no motive, that I am aware of. I merely 
thought I would not. I summoned a resolution under 
an impulse, as it seemed. 

P. Do you mean the impulse of your desire to please 
him? 

I. No ; I had no thought of pleasing him. 

P. You say that you thought of nothing, except that 
you would not oppose him. In order to get at the fact 
more clearly, permit me to inquire in particular whether, 
in forming this final resolution, you expected to learn 
how to love God, or to obtain sincere feelings, or find 
some other way to please him? 

/. I did not ; for I thought nothing about them, 

P. Did you not then hope to be prepared when you 
came to die ? 

I. No. I supposed I might die in twenty minutes, 
and I knew I could not be prepared. 

P. Did you then try to resolve in a right way, or to 
have a right motive, or a right object? 

/ No ; I thought nothing about them. It would 
have been of no use. 

P. Did you try to forget yourself, or to overlook 
your own happiness, so as not to be selfish in forming 
that final resolution? 
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I. No. 

P. Did joii tlicn think of yourself? 

/ No. 

P. It would have done no good if you had. Did yoa 
then rely on Christ or on the Holy Spirit for help ? 

I. I thought nothing about aid from either. 

P. Did you have any plan for the future? 

I. None at all. 

P. Did you then fear any injury from resolving? 

Z! No; I neither expected to gain any thing, nor 
feared any injury. 

P. And yon have neither succeeded in your plans, 
nor placed yourself in greater danger by it. You knew 
that you ought not to oppose God? 

/. Yes; and I just concluded I would not. 

P. Gijd is a holy, just, and good heing ; every thing 
he does and every thing he requires is right, however 
it may affect our personal interests. He has a perfect 
right to dispose of our lives as he sees fit; and it is 
this fiict that makes it so gro^y wrong to oflpose him 
in respect to it. As it ia so wrong, you ought not to 
oppc«e him, and vnust not. 

I. And I will not. 

P. Does this fact alone seem at present sufficient to 
induce you to resolve not to oppose God? 

Z It is enough of itself It is wrong to oppose him, 
and I will not. 

P. Even though he should take it immediately? 

I. Yes; even though I am not prepared. 

P. But, in forming that final resolution, did you not 
consider that you could not prevent God from taking 
your life, and so would not try? 
19* 
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I. I always knew I could not hinder him. 

P. But you miglit know it and yet not have it influ- 
ence your determination. Thus, in view of some neces- 
sary business to be done, you might resolve to visit the 
metropolis. You would know that, if you did go, you 
would also probably see multitudes of people there. 
But this fact would not bo your moixm ; if your business 
called, that would move you to go, whether many people 
were to be seen or not; and if that did not call, you 
would decline going. In like manner, you was aware 
that you ought not to oppose God in recalling your 
life, and you also knew that you could ' not prevent 
him ; but did that feet come in to influence you, or did 
you resolve that you would not do it, since you ought 
not, whether you could hinder him or not? 

I. I understand it better. I did not think whether 
I could prevent him or not. I felt an impulse that I 
ought not and must not, and concluded I would not 

P. So that, even if you now had the power, you 
would not act so wrongly, basely, and ruinously toward 
God,' as to oppose liiin in it ? 

I. I would not. It is my intention not to do it in 
any event. 

P. Do you mean it in the same sense that you meant 
to read over those lines, after you had concluded to do 
so at my request ? 

I. Yes; but I can hardly consider it a resolution, 
at least such .an one as I ought to have formed. It is 
not such a cordial one as I have desired to make. 

P. But still your mind is made up, in an ordinary 
sense ? 

/. Certainly. 
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p. God has a right to recall your life whenever he 
will, whether you are prepared or not. In this affirma- 
tive view, do you now consent to let him recall it at 
his pleasure ? 

I. {aloud.) Yes ; it is his right, and he may recall it 
when he chooses. 

P. Even now, if he so wills? 

/. Yes; even now. 

P. Under the thought that you may. he prepared ? 

/.No; r am conscious that I shall not be prepared. 
I can derive no such benefit as I formerly expected. 

P. Although you may not be willing to die, in itself 
considered, yet do you feel willing, at present, to let 
God exercise his right over your life in preference? 

I. Yea; as I now feel, I am willing, since it is his 
right, to let God recall my life whenever he may choose. 
I will not, knowingly, oppose God in any respect what- 

P. You have at last practically seen that.a person can 
resolve on a moral subject, where no love is excited, 
and where there is nothing personal to gain or lose; 
for you have now resolved not to oppose God in recall- 
ing your life, without being influenced by love to him, 
or by the idea of receiving any selfish benefit or injury. 

I. The truth of the proposition is now perfectly ob- 
vious; and it seems strange that so plain a thing should 
have been so obscure to my mind. 

P. The difficulty lay in your expecting to learn from 
it what it could never teach ; and hence you tried 
experiments with it until you became convinced. In 
view of the importance of practically undei'standing tbirf 
point, and of the liability of the selfish mind to mistake 
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some other action for it, I linve to request that, before 
proceeding further, you would reexamine the illustration 
from the point where we just now resumed it, and take 
your position anew, while the subject is fresh on your 
memory. 

I. As there cannot be too great caution exercised by 
one who haa to deal with such a deceitful heart, I will 
immediately comply with your request. 

P. Could a personal interview be enjoyed with any 
of those whose mistaken positions we have been examin- 
ing in connection with yours, no doubt many important 
points relating to such individually could be cleared up, 
and much valuable information could be afforded, which 
the circumstances imperatively prevent from being now 
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DEVELOPMENT 0¥ RIGHT MORAL PItlMCIPLES, 

Pastor. I PROPOSE to advance with the aid of the 
moral principle which we have just viewed, and which 
it ia hoped you have, in your retrospection and action 
upon the illustration with which the last chapter con- 
cluded, firmly embraced. Your audible reply is desired 
as before to the questions I may propose, and for the 
same practical reason. I wish you to consent to such as 
you shall deem correct, in the same ordiuary and natural 
way that you came to the final conclusion that you 
would not oppose the will of God in respect to your 
life; and I earnestly request you never to repeat those 
vain efforts to produce sincere feelings, or to feel willing 
in the first instance, or to resolve in some f 
right way to acquire evidences of yom . 
Eesolve ireely, uncnrbed by mental contractions or self- 
ish expedients, since nothing can avail toward securing 
your selfish ends. 

Inquirer. 1 am done with all such useless expedients; 
and hereafter I shall answer on these subjects just as I 
would consent or refuse to change my seat, and with 
no more effort. 

P. God has the same right to direct and control you 
in the use of life, that he has to recall it; and you are 
as much bound, therefore, to observe his directions. 
He is onr Creator and proprietor, and as such has a 
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perfect right of property over us, a right of sovereignty 
which is supreme and peremptory. Tou never can 
effect your own selfish 'Will by his means, or by means 
of any thing yon can do yourself; but your duty to 
him remains, notwithstanding, that of an imphcit obe- 
dience; an obedience lyhieh is to be rendered without 
question or regard to personal or other consequences. 

I. It is clear that my duty to my Creator does not 
in the least depend upon any consequences to myself or 
others, whether they prove either favorable or disas- 
trous. His mere right to command, makes it obligatory 
on me to obey; and I no longer expect any personal 
beneiit from any thing I may do, for I have tested that 
point to my sad conviction. 

P. Nor will you succeed in any. But God, as your 
Creator, having such a perfect right to control your 
conduct, will you obey him hereafter, so far as you 
may possess the ability? 

/ {aloud) Yes. It does not seem to be much that 
I can do. 

P. Why have you formed this resolution? Did you 
anticipate the preservation of your selfish happiness by 
means of it? 

I. No. I have abandoned aU such expectations. I 
perceived that my Creator had a right to my service 
and that I ought to obey him, and that, indeed, I -must 
therefore do it; and so I concluded I would. 

P. That is precisely what I proposed by my question. 
It is said of our Lord Jesus Christ, "Him hath God 
exalted with his right hand to be a Prince," that is, a 
sovereign ruler: Will you hereafter obey him as your 
King and God? 
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I. {aloud.) Yes; with his aid. I have always hereto- 
fore so regarded Mm as the Eedeemer, as practically to 
neglect him as the Almighty God entitled to my implicit 
obedience on that account only. In this, also, I have 
be^n sadly wrong, 

P. You need not fear that your present resolutions 
will not be observed, I will hereafter show you upon 
what principles they can be executed, but yet not so 
as to secure any selfish ends. 

7. I thank you for this encouragement; for these 
resolutions are so obviously demanded by duty, and are 
in themselves so proper to be observed, that it is my 
sincere wish to fulfil them. 

P. WhenevcF you have heretofore sought to avoid 
transgression, it has been with a view to secure your 
selfish happiness; but that end, as you must now be 
convinced, cannot be accomplished by it. Still, you 
ought not to disobey God for the same reason that you 
ought not to oppose his will in respect to your life. 
Christ, as your Creator, has a right to command you 
to avoid all transgressions of the divine law, and you 
are under obligations to shun them for that reason: 
Will you hereafter obey the command of Christ by ab- 
staining from all disobedience? 

/. {aloud.) I will. My dependence can be only on 
the Holy Spirit for guidance and strength, for I can no 
longer place any confidence in myself 

P. Should a kind friend, as we have before supposed, 
conler on you a large fortune, you would feel inex- 
pressibly thankful; and no consideration could induce 
you, knowingly or in willingness, to injure him. But 
if your life and all its privileges were at hazard, and 
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could be saved only by the aurrender of that f 
you would sacrifice it ; for life is the most valuable, and 
you could live without the fortune, but you could not 
enjoy the fortune without life. God has kindly given 
you all these superior privileges, and Israel's Keeper 
has ever protected you even while dashing onward in 
sin ; and surely you will never, knowingly, oppose his 
will or injure his cause by disobedience while you re- 
main the recipient of his blessings? 

I. Never, with his help. And yet, alas! I fear that I 
may yet commit much that is wrong. 

P. There ia not a just man upon earth that doeth 
good, and sinneth not (Eccl. 7:20); and we must be 
watcbftil. Heretofore, as we have seen, you have acted 
as if you had a supreme right to control yourself and 
your actions. Do I understand you now to renoimce 
this claim in favor of the superior right of God to 
control you; and that, when they conflict, you will 
observe his will in preference to your own ? 

L {alovd.) Yes ; such is my purpose. 

P. My friend, permit me to remind you that hereto- 
fore you had set up your own selfish welfare, interests, 
and happiness, as objects of desire and pursuit superior 
to everything beside; and that thiswaa the pai'ent prin- 
ciple of all your sins, and of that criminal state of heart 
which had involved you in aU depravity, and which bad 
justly made you the object of the divine abhorrence. 
It should be renounced as opposed to God and antag- 
onistic to every thing holy, even though you could 
succeed in it, which you are aware is impossible. God 
forbids it; and do you now forever abandon the pursuit 
of your selfish happiness ? 
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I. {aloud.) Yes; and may God ever keep me irom 
desiring it again 1 

P. As has been before observed, the glory of God 
consists in the moral excellence and loveliness of the 
character which he develops by nneans of. the holy, just, 
and good administration of his government over hia 
moral creatures. Every thing he is, every thing he 
does, and every thing he commands us to do, is right; 
and his glory, so resplendent in moral beauty, forms 
the most desirable object for his own love and pursuit 
which is conceivable even by God. There is nothing 
more noble, more exalted, more worthy of man as a 
creature of God, than the same object; and in making 
the promotion of the divine glory the ultimate aim of 
all our purposes and conduct, we shall do honor to our 
own natures. With the divine aid, will you hereafter 
devote yourself to the promotion of the glory of God, 
in .his appointed ways? 

L (aloud.) Yes; I will. 

P. In order to secure your own seMsh ends thereby? 

/. No ; I had no such thought, expectation, or inten- 
tion; and I would not secure them if it was in my 
power, for it would be in opposition to the will oS God, 
and that is sufficient. Will you show how I am to 
glorify him ? 

P. Yes, hereafter. As you well know, nothing can 
reconcile Christ to that selfish happiness which you have 
yourself so properly renounced. As the Creator and 
Sovereign of all, it is his province to decide the destiny 
of his sinful creatures; and you should implicitly resign 
yourself into his bands, leaving at his unquestioned 
,] your temporal and eternal interests, with your 
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body, soul, time, talents, property, -and every thing you 
possess. Do you now consent that his will may coctrol- 
in all these respects? 

I. {aloud.) Yes. I deserve nothing at his hands; but 
I now leave myself entirely at his disposal for time and 
for eternity. 

P. Xn the hope that he will secure your own hap- 
piness by means of pardoning and accepting you? 

/. No ; I thought nothing about that, and I have 
no wish that he should favor me unrighteously. What- 
ever may be the consequences, I now devote my- 
self to him to serve and glorify him to the extent 
of my ability, and to have him order all things now 
and hereafter according to his own righteous will. 
With Eh of old I can say, "It is the Lord, let him 
do what seemeth him good." I fall upon him in the 
dark with no claim upon his mercy; but whatever may 
befall, I would rather be in his power and at his dis- 
posal than at my own. In the decided language of 
the poet, I can also say: 

"Wdcoiae! welcomel Lord and Saviour, 
Welcome to this heart of mine ; 
Loi'd ! I make a full surrender, 

Every power and thought be thine. 
Thine entirely — 

Through eternal ages thine." 

P. And having now voluntarily placed the reins in 
his hand, having resolved your will in obedience to his 
sovereign authority, he will henceforth and for ever 
exercise his supreme control over you in such manner 
as shall best promote his own glory. 
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/ I am perfectly satisfied to have him do so. 

P. In consenting to obey him and to be resigned to 
his will, did you act from the dictates of your con- 
acienee in view of the creative rights of God over you? 
Did the idea of his right to your service, for example, 
so impress your conscience with a sentiment of duty 
toward him as to make you feel that you -ought and that 
you therefore would obey him, or did some thought of 
securing your own selfish ends intervene? 

/. The idea of his right to my service was, to the best 
of my observation, the only external consideration that 
influenced my determination. 

P. I wish yon would be habitually certain and de- 
cided in your knowledge of, and conclusions, respecting 
facts; for there is neither humility nor merit in doubt- 
ing things within our own observation; while to do 
BO, evinces either an undue timidity or a want of due 
investigation. ConsciouBness is the knowledge of our 
own mental operations obtained by our own observa- 
tion; and, next to divine revelation, it is the highest 
evidence capable to man, and must supersede every 
thing contradictory. Our own experience is always 
intuitively perceivable. Suppose that, for the reason 
of acc[uiriiig information, yon determine to purchase a 
book. On reflection, you would be perfectly conscious 
that you had so resolved, and that it was for the sole 
reason of gaining information; and you would be so 
certain, that if every person you met should deny that 
you had formed such a purpose, or for such a reason 
alone, you would reject their assertions as false, and 
attribute to them 'gross ignorance at least. And you 
would be justified in this; for, as they could not scru- 
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tinize your mental operations, they would not possess 
the same degree of evidence as yourself; and to yield 
the point to their vehemence, would be pure folly. 

I. Undoubtedly in such a ease I should retain my 
belief in full confidence, though every person should 
affirm that it was not valid. They might be honest, 
but would still be mistaken. 

P. The same principle should be applied to the sub- 
jects we are now examining; and you should receive 
with a perfect certainty whatever your consciousness 
clearly declares to be a fact. 

I. And I will hereafter always do so. 

P. You are conscious, for example, that you have 
resolved, in an ordinary way, to serve the Lord ? 

I. Yes; I am conscious of it and could aa soon doubt 



my existence, 

P. As you now look at the subject, does the fiict that 
your Creator has a right to your service appear a suffi- 
cient influence of itself to move you to resolve to 
obey him ? 

I. It does. No other reason, at present, produces 
my resolution; and if there were any other, that is 
now sufficient of itself But I cannot clearly see how 
I have reached this position, 

P. Then you can be perfectly certain from conscious- 
ness, were the whole world to contradict you, that the 
idea of the right of God to your service is alone suffi- 
cient now to move you to resolve? 

I. Yes; I am perfectly conscious of it, and perfectly 
confident 

P. And it is my advice that you always obtain and 
act upon the same clear perception and knowledge of 
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facts within the compass of your own observation; 
and if on such evidence, then also on tlie luglier 
grounds afforded by revelation. By doing so you will 
avoid much perplexity, darkness, and distress; and will 
make greater progress in those pursuits which you may 
hereafter select. 

/ I will no longer fear being presumptuous when I 
am sustained by clearly perceived facts. 

P. You will please give your attention to the follow- 
ing illuatration, and make it real by supposing the feeta 
true in your own case. You have probably restrained 
your feelings recently under the apprehension that they 
■would be selfish ; but I wish you to do so no more, for 
by repressing them you will be unable to feel on any 
subject Whatever emotions may arise spontaneously, 
let them come, while you direct your attention exclu- 
sively to the thoughts that may be presented. 

/. I will do so; and will obstruct my feelings no 
longer. 

P. Suppose that there are many persons who are 
your mortal enemies and guilty of the most atrocious 
crim^. Rectitude demands their condign punishment; 
but your benevolent sympathies toward them forbid 
its infliction without an effort to deliver them from 
their guilty state and conduct, in order that, by their 
true penitence, rectitude may be satisfied in their par- 
don. But this, let us suppose, can only be done by 
some immense sacrifice on your part. You have a little 
brother, sister, or child of that tender and confiding age 
when they are most interesting; one who loves you 
with all the afiections of its guileless heart, and who, 
in return, is beloved by you as your own soul. Here 
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is the lamb whose slaughter alone, we will suppose, can 
permit you properly to gratify your benevolence toward 
those enemies. But how could you endure the thought 
of inflicting such intensity of anguish upon that beloved 
object! How sustain the idea of lacerating so profoundly 
your own pure affection for the loving and confiding 
child 1 How few of any sensibility would be competent 
to the sacrifice ! But, moved by a view of the condition 
of these enemies, your soul becomes nerved to the utmost 
of its power; tremblingly you seize the child, and amid 
its falling tears, and cries, and shrieks, you nail its quiv- 
ering limbs to yonder wall I — and then stand gloomily 
by to witness the terrible results. The blood trickles 
down its face pale with agony; its bosom heaves with 
intense anguish ; and the scalding tears suffuse the eyes 
still cast upon you in tenderest love, while you hear ita 
moaning complaint, Have you done this? as it sinks 
in death. You could not endure it. 

I. No ; my soul would almost expire in the anguish 
it had created. Thank God that such a sacrifice is not 
required of us ! 

P. It was asked of old, "Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord? — shall I give my first born for my 
transgression, the fi-uit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?" No. It was reserved for God alone to make 
that sacrifice. He beheld a world crowded with his 
enemies, bound in selfishness, self-ruined, bent on un- 
ceasing sin and rebellion, and destined to endless per- 
dition. His compassion was profoundly moved, but 
rectitude forbade the world's deliverance without an 
adequate remedy for the violated law. There was one 
way only which even infinite wisdom could devise, by 
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whieli, on man's true repentance, the authority of the 
divine law could be sustained. God had a Son, an 
only son, a son beloved as his own glory, for he was 
the very brightness of that glory; and upon him the 
powerful affections of his great heart were immutably 
and intensely fixed; and man's redemption eould be 
reached only through his sacrifice! He who spared 
us spared not himself, nor that beloved object! He 
who faltered over man's wretchedness, ialtered not over 
the pain he was called upon, by mere compassion, to 
inflict on his holy child ! To the persecutors he gave 
him; in all his obedience and sufferings through life he 
followed him; and when the hour for the last, sad, 
crowning trial was arrived, to the murderers he deliv- 
ered him. Nailed to tie cross, his body writhing under 
its pains, and his blood commingling with the tears 
that streamed down his haggard face, he watched him. 
A spectacle of shame to the deriding crowds, the Father 
stood aloof even while the Heavens clothed themselves 
with his ftmeral pall, and the earth rocked to open, as 
it were, a sepulchre for him. Terrible as were then the 
pains of his body, they were trifling in comparison to 
the agony which swept over his holy soul when Christ 
entered under the penalty of the violated law of God, 
and its pains were poured down like an overwhelming 
torrent upon him— those pains which we should have 
endured instead 1 The anticipation of them had well 
nigh destroyed liis life in the garden of Gethsemane; 
but now the reahty was upon him. With uncovered 
bead and with his bosom bared to its pitiless agonies, 
be passed down alone into the wine-press of the fierce- 
ness and wrath of the Akoighty God ! Who can ^^n- 
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etrate those crushing Bufferings beneath which Christ 
tremhled and agonized dming those fatal honrs; and 
who can fully appreciate, .the deep emotions which must 
then have filled his Father's heart! And yet he himself 
inflicted the final hlow; for he departed and left the 
sufferer alone with the powers of death, and the still 
more raging powers of hell. This desertion broke his 
heart, and with its crowning agony terminated his pro- 
tracted sufferings: "My Grod," he cried, "hast tliou for- 
saken me?" And bowing his head heavily upon his 
bosom, his weary spirit fled. 

I. Thank God that, having suffered once for all (Heb. 
10 : 10), he is never again to breast that storm of wrathl 

P. As your voluntary sufferings with regard to the 
child would evince not only the extent of your com- 
passion for your enemies, but your superior regard to 
rectitude, so do the sufferings of Christ exhibit those 
traits of God in a most eminent degree. How profound 
is that compassion I "God [not the Son only, but God] 
so loved the worfd, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, bat 
have everlasting life."— John 3 : 16. How devoted ia 
he to rectitude 1 it is superior to hB compassion not 
only, but also to his love for the happiness of his own 
Son. How disinterested is his goodness I sacrificing 
his beloved, and not for his friends, but for his enemies, 
many of whom hated him so intensely as to deride the 
sacrifice itself How perfectly uncontaminated is he 
with selfishness! sacrificing every thing personal when 
it interferes with the attainment of these higher objects. 
Around the cross, there radiates "an excellent glory" 
which is lovely beyond expression, and is worthy of 
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the everlasting praise of every moral creature in the 
vast universe of God; and tiat glory expanded by hia 
subsequent gracious conduct toward his erring creatures, 
has illuminated our day. 

I. It is indeed most lovely, 

P. When I reflect upon the necessity that some strong 
hand should control the multitudes which exist in the 
world, and when I remember that God created, and haa 
therefore a perfect, esclusive, and absolute right to 
govern all, I feel willing to have him rule, whatever 
may be the results to myself. And when 1 dwell upon 
his wisdom, power, and rectitude, I am glad Uiat 
he does reign; and glad that no one can rightfully 
question his conduct or is able to destroy his sover- 
eignty. How do you regard these things as you feel 
at present? 

I: I feel entirely wilhng to be in his hands; and 
would rather have his will control than my own. 

P. Would you withdraw yourself from his rule and 
power, if you were able? 

I. I would not, 

P. When in addition to those traits, I contemplate 
his unv/avering justice, so indispensible to the well- 
ordering of the moral universe; his benignity, forbear- 
ance, and personal long suffering toward evil doers 
whom his single word would consign to a deserved 
perdition; his unrequited, yet still unfailing goodness 
in his blessings upon the unjust and unthankful; his 
compassion for his enemies; his rectitude, even in his 
mercy; — when, I say, I contemplate him as the Holy 
One, so disinterestedly kind, just, and good, I cannot 
refrain from loving him — would that it was more yio- 
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found, more tenderl In considering these traits, how 
do you now feel toward them? 

I. I can hke them, and him for them. I see them 
as it were through a glass, darkly; but the view is 
most beautiful uotwitiistanding. 

P. Tlie vision is obscure because it is so new; but 
the more you dwell upon his character the clearer will 
be your view, and the higher will be your regard for 
it. Can you now love this glory, and God for his 
glorious ((haracter, in the natural way in which you 
would love any other good object ? 

I. Yes. I can love him, as never before, 

P. Do you know of any thing which is, in your view, 
preferable to God and bis glory ? 

I. No; I feel that I can prefer him to any and every 
thing besides. And yet I do not love him aa much as 
I perceive he deserves. 

P. Love him all you can; no more can be recniired 
of us. Can you love hia trait of justice, as well as his 
mercy? His justice is as important and as indispensable 
to the preservation and well ordering of his moral gov- 
ernment and consequently to his glory, as the other. 

I. Yea ; I can now love God for his justice. 

P. Under the hope that it will not be inflicted upon 
yourself? 

/, I thought nothing about that; it was independent 
of all personal considerations. Much as I dread its 
infliction, I would not disarm him of it even if I could. 

P. Can you love Christ for his holy, just, and good 
character, as well as for his disinterested sacrifice? 

I. Yes; and whether he confers its benefits on me 
or not, much as I may desire them. You will under- 
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stand that I do not value happiness the less, but that I 
now desire the will of God the more, or in preference to it. 

P. As you feel now, would the observance of the 
divine will and the promotion and contemplation of his 
moral excellence and glory, afford jou pleasure? 

I. I know of nothing which would afford more sat- 
isfaction. My feelings are so new and pleasant that I 
can hardly describe thein. I am glad that Christ reigns, 
that "he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
that whom lie will he hardeneth," for it will all be right. 
I feel, as one has remarked, as if treading in a new 
world. Every thing seems to lead my thoughts to 
God. "God, the great — the holy God, the benevolent, 
wise, perfect God " seems written on every thing around 
me. And how inexpressibly lovely does his character 
appear ; so pure, so just, and yet so kind, so perfectly 
holy and radiant with every moral beauty 1 There is a 
richness and excellence in the character of God which 
I have never before perceived, and which I hardly be- 
lieved to exist when portrayed by others, I always 
knew that God waa right, and approved of him in all 
he was and did; but I never before appreciated or 
hved his moral beauty. "0 worship the Lord in the 
beauty of his holiness!" Now I can exclaim, "Holy, 
holy, holy Lord God Almighty, the whole earth is full 
of thy glory I" 

P. Look upon the conduct of your past life in con- 
trast with the authority and glory of God. You have 
rejected that authority, you have disregarded that glory, 
and you have done evil as you could. Under your 
present views, how do you feel in regard to it? 

Z I have, as yet, thought but little of it ; but I am 
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disgusted with mjBelf and my conduct. The whole is 
stamped with unhohness; and its moral deformity is 
hateful to my sight. It is a luxury eyen to grieve over 
the odious selfishness of my past life. 

P. Christians desire to imitate the character and pro- 
mote the glory of God in their life and conversation. 
As you feel now, can yon love them oa that account? 

I. I feel that I can ; and the more closely they imi- 
tate their Father in heaven in their principles and 
conduct, the more I shall love them. 

P. Would you love to have sinners converted? 

1. Very much indeed. 

P. Of course you desire their deliverance from endless 
misery; but would you have it at the expense of the 
Sovereignty or glory of God? 

I. I would not. Now the fall meaning and value of 
the "salvation of God" breaks in upon me; for, in fact, 
it was difficult to perceive the difference between that, 
and the selfish salvation I so much desired. I no 
longer wonder at the mistakes committed on that sub- 
ject by professors as well as sinners. It is a far dif- 
ferent thing to love God and his glory, and to desire 
to avoid sin because it is opposed to him, and to love 
one's own happiness chiefly, and to desire to avoid sin 
because it will ultimately interfere with that, I would 
now have all sinners converted from sin itself to God 
and his glory in a supreme love of him. 

P. If I understand you correctly, your present feel- 
ings and purposes differ from those you have heretofore 
exercised, in the following respects: First, you always 
heretofore acted merely from the desire to promote your 
own safety and happiness by your rehgious efforts; 
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whereas, at present, although you still desire happiness, 
the- fact that God has a right to your obedience is a 
sufficient motive of itself to induce you to obey. 

I. Yes ; I can clearly perceive that difference. 

P. Next, heretofore your own happiness was chiefly 
prized and always ultimately in view ; whereas, now you 
prefer the glory of God to it, and pursue that chiefly, 

I, Such is the correct explanation. 

P. Next, you have always heretofore employed the 
means of grace as instruments of sin—that is, to forward 
your selfish hopes, desires, and purposes; whereas, now 
it is your desire and purpose to use them for the more 
ultimate promotion of the divine glory. 

/. Yes; I now supremely desire, whether I eat or 
drink or whatever I do, to do all to the glory of God. 
Irrespective of all possible consequences, he is worthy of 
my entire devotion, and shall have it with Christ's help. 

P. Next, you have new reasons in view of which 
you wish to avoid sin, to have sinners converted, and 
also for loving Christians. Before, they were your own 
interests and the workings of natural sympathy ; now, 
they are the command of God, the moral deformity of 
sin, and the likeness of Christians to Christ? 

/. Yes. 

P. What kind of happiness do you desire for others? 

/. Not their selfish happiness at all; but their enjoy- 
ment of God, his glory and service. 

P. In fine, as heretofore it was your general intention 
and disposition to subserve your own interests and hap- 
piness ultimately, it is now your general intention and 
disposition to promote the glory of God ultimately; and 
you can take your pleasure in so doing ? 
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I. Yea. But I anticipated do such results. 

P. My argument all along, you will 
that you could uot succeed, in your selfish 1 
that you could never secure the favor of God by any 
new feelings or other means whatever, so aa to make 
him favorable to it. And it has proved true ; for you 
have not, and never can succeed in that object, 

I. That is true; and however much I desired it then, 
I would not effect it now if I could, in opposition to 
the will and glory of God, 

P. I never said that you could not love and glorify 
God; but only that you could not do so in your selfish 
state of heart, and while so bent on your own ends. 
When you abandoned these, the difficulty was removed. 
Now, you can not only desire to obey God in view of his 
creative rights and purpose to live to his glory, but 
you can execute them through divine grace. It is the 
very course that God requires of you, and ^ith which 
he is pleased. The Holy Spirit by his power brought 
you there, and he will aid you in prosecuting such right 
s and purposes. You may now rely upon him for 
! and strength with the same confidence that 
you would expect him to promote holiness with any 
other person, or under any other circumstances. 

I. I thaak you for this encouragement. Still, I fear 
that I shall continue to he selfish in my proceedings, 
and this apprehension has hindered me all along. 

P. I have been aware of it, hut could not touch upon 
the point until now. You know as well as you know 
any thing, whether you now choose the divine glory 
in preference to every thing besides? Let your mind 
act with truthftil decision on the point. 
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1. Certainly ; I am conscious of that preference. 

P. Then you need no longer apprehend that your 
future feelings, purposes, and efforts will he selfish. 
Whatever may Tae the religious character of the soul, it 
never parts with its constitutional faculties or propen- 
sities; nor with its appetites until delivered from the 
body. Tour natural desires of life, of knowledge, of 
society, of esteem, of possessions, of power, of happiness, 
and the like, will remain more or less developed accord- 
ing to" circumstances; but it was the indulgence of these 
and of the bodily appetites independently of God and 
to the end of your own gratification, that made you 
supremely selfish in heart and conduct. But you have 
now a superior principle, one by which you can control 
and make these subordinate to (rod, and subservient to the 
divine glory — namely, the desire and purpose to uphold 
the authority of God over your will, feelings, and con- 
duct. This relieves those propensities from the stamp 
of selfishness, which consisted solely in their predomi- 
nancy as motive influences. It is now proper for you 
to take pleasure in God, his service and glory, for it is 
a holy pleasure. It will not now be selfish to hope in 
his salvation, for it is "God's salvation" you now desire. 
— Eom. 5:2. It will not he selfish to take pleasure in 
worldly good where the means are not objectionable, 
where it ia had in subordination to the will of God, and 
where it is taken under the general intention to honor 
him. And it will not be selfish to pursue those worldly 
avocations which are lawful and necessary for our Qwn 
support and that of our fiimilies, aud to enable us to 
acquire and do good with our substance in Christ's king- 
dom, when they are pursued with the same subordination 
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and ultimate intention. Dismiss Jour fears on this point; 
but be on your guard lest you fall into temptation. 

I. I now see the difference between selfishness and 
holiness more clearly, and can take courage. 

P. The more pleasure you take in God and in his 
service, the stronger will you become.^ — ^Neh. 8 : 10. 
The chief end of man is "to glorify God and enjoy him. 
for ever." Such being the salvation which you now 
at heart desire, it will not be selfish to seek it; for in 
this sense it is only another term for an eternal 'moral 
union and blessedness ^vith God. "Let such as love thy 
salvation say continually, The Lord be magnified." — Pa. 
40:16. Such a salvation implies a Godly repentance 
for sin, true faith in Christ, holy obedience, moral con- 
formity to the divine character, and enjoyment of the 
glory of God, In all your ways devote yourself to God, 
and when Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall 
you also appear with him in glory, — Col, 3 : 4. 

1. It is my earnest desire to honor and glorify God, 
so far as I can learn how to do so. 

P. A parent who instructs his son in good morals 
and in strict business habits, thereby exhibits his own 
moral characteristics and" business principles; and when 
the son acts upon them before the world, he exhibits to 
others through himself, these good traits of his parent, 
and thus honors him before men. And when he does 
so with the deliberate intention of making the charac- 
ter of his parent known, and from a love to him and 
a desire to obey him, he thereby honors him in his 
heart. In like manner, whoever does the same in re- 
spect to Christ's holy teachings, making it known that, 
in his .principles and conduct, he purposes to obey 
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Christ, will exhibit Christ's character before the world. 
So far 33 he does exhibit it, he will honor him before 
men; ajid by his desire and intention to do so, will 
honor him in his heart Thus his worship and praise 
become the occasions of glorifying God, because they flow 
from a devoted heart and exhibit Christ's goodness to 
others,- — Ps. 50:23. Our labors for the conversion of men 
and in every good work honor God for the same reasons, 
and because, as the fruits, others also are brought to 
engage in the same love and duty.— John 15 : 8. 

I. I perceive the principle. 

P. In obeying and glorifying God, whatever may be 
our particular mental frames from time to time, we 
should act upon the priiintentioii to observe his authority 
and to promote his glory in whatever we may engage. 
This will habitually influence ns; and will stamp the 
character of our hearts in all we do, even when the 
special occupation shall have so engrossed our thoughts 
as to exclude the remembrance of God for the time 
being. If you should start for the metropolis from an 
intention to do some good act, that general intention 
would govern your movements all the way and would 
decide your character in them, even though your in- 
termediate occupations should almost entirely exclude 
thoughts upon the object of your journey. 

I. Yes; the character of our governing intention, 
being itself determined by that of the motive or object 
in view, must decide our own character and that of our 
conduct under it. And I now see that, with such a 
holy intention, conduct otherwise only moral as respects 
men, may be made evincive of piety toward God. 

P. You are right. But never let your immediate 
21* 
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occupations hinder you from securing that leisure whicli 
is necessary to the cultivation of right affections. In 
respect to the means or instrumentalities by which we 
are to glorify God in our bodies and spirits, agreeably 
to his command (1 Cor. 6 : 20), you will observe that 
it is of the first importance that the divine law be 
made the habitual rule of our lives. As it was promul- 
gated by the sovereign authority of G"od as our law- 
giver, we should obey it because of his right to command 
us; and as it was' designed to promote his glory, we 
should observe its precepts with that ulterior view. 
The law is his great instrument in governing his loyal 
Subjects, in promoting their best good in consistency 
with rectitude, and in developing his own moral char- 
acteristics; and although salvation is not by the law, 
hut by grace through faith (Sal. 2 : 16), yet it is so 
intimately dependent on holy character that he who 
rejects the law or refuses to make its precepts his guide 
in life, will fail of the salvation of God. — Rom. 2.: 13. 

I. And necessarily so, since his is a salvation to 
holiness, and in continued hoUness, to an ultimate bless- 
edness in the glory of G-od. 

P. The moral law is most eminently adapted to the 
ends proposed by its author. But, as is remarked by 
Mr. Abbott in the Comer-Skme, we have read the ten 
commandments so many times, and they have been so 
long and so indelibly impressed on the memory, that it 
is difficult to get a &esh and vivid conception of their 
character. To obviate this difficulty he proceeds to 
give their substance in other language; and I now 
insert, substantially, his statement of them for your 
attentive examination and observance. 
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I. — DUTY TO GOD. 

1, Your Maker must be the highest object of your 
interest and affection. Allow nothing to take prece- 
dence of him; but make it your first and great desire to 
honor him and to obey his commands. 

2, You are never to speak of him lightly or with 
irreverence, and you are not to regard any visible object 
as the representative of him. He is a spirit invisible 
from his very nature, and you must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. 

8, Consecrate one day in seven to the worship of 
God, and to your. own religious improvement. Entirely 
suspend, for this purpose, all worldly employments, and 
sacredly devote the day to God. 

II. — nUTT TO PARENTS. 

You are placed in the world under the care of parents 
whom God makes his vicegerents to provide for your 
early wants, and to afford you protection. Now, you 
must obey and honor them. Do what they command 
you, comply with their wishes, and always treat them 
with respect and affection. 

III.— DUTY TO MANKIND. 

Keep constantly in view, in all your intercourse with 

men, their welfare and happiness as well as your own. 

Conscientiously respect the righte of others, in regai-d — 

1, To the security of life. 

2, To the peace and happiness of the family. 

3, To property, 
i To reputation. 
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In keeping these commands, too, you must regulate 
your heart as well as your conduct. God forbids the 
uniioly desire aa much as he does the unholy action. 

/. How beautiful is the law, and what perfect blessed- 
ness on earth would result from its universal observance I 
I do not wonder that the Psalmist should exclaim: "0 
how love I thy law! it is ray meditation all the day: — 
How sweet are thy words unto my taste 1 yea, sweeter 
than honey to my mouth!" Surely, God could never 
repeal such a law. 

P. Never; and Christ came on purpose to restore and 
enforce it in its pnrety. — Matt. 5 : 17. In the two tables, 
as given by our Lord to the lawyer who endeavored 
to ensnare him (Matt. 22 : 35—40), all these commands 
are reduced to their fundamental principles — -namely, 
first to love the Lord with all our heart, and second, 
to love our neighbor as ourselves. 

I. I supposed the second table authorized impenitent 
men, equally with Christians, to love themselves, pro- 
vided they loved others in an equal degree. 

P. That is impo^ible, A sinner is one who fref&rs 
himscK; and although he can like others, he cannot 
have a prefurence for them at the same time. 

I. That is true. 

P. And if he could, it would be unholy ; for it wotdd 
authorize him to prefer himself and other creatures to 
God; which is to put God and his glory in a subor- 
dinate position where he could exercise no holy regard 
for him, aa we have abundantly seen, 

I. That would he the result. 

P. But when the sinner is regenerated, when he 
comes to prefer Qod to himself, his love to himself 
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ceases as a preference and becomes eubordinate to his 
love to God. He then loves himself for nobler reasons, 
and desires a holy happiness. Having taken this sec- 
ondary position, he can love his neighbor as himself, 
and for similar reasons, both being held subordinate 
to his preference for God ; and he can do him good and 
seek hia holy welfare in reality, and with propriety. 
Then God haa the first place and himself and his neigh- 
bor the second in his heart, according to the natural 
relations in which he stands to God and man, and their 
respective claims upon him. 

I. This must be so, 

P. Christ never intended to authorize that wicked 
lawyer to make his own selfishness the standard of hia 
piety, as your construction would imply. He com- 
manded him first to love God, which implied an aban- 
donment of his selfishness; and this being assumed aa 
complied with, (as is common in the Scriptures,) his self- 
love (now become subordinate) was, secondly, to be made 
the standard for his love to hia neighbor. 

/. I perceive the correctness of your explanation; but 
how many sinners have been ruined in consequence of 
a mistake as to that standard 1 Such, encouragement 
of self-love, must prove the nursery of perdition! 

P. In your future course, yoil must carefully cultivate 
the graces of the Spirit. Do not retain a passive state, 
one merely to be acted upon by the Spirit: but remem- 
ber that you are to be as active and diligent in the 
cultivation of holy principles, feelings and deportment, 
aa you would be in cultivating those things that pertain 
to temporal affairs, and, indeed, more so. As, in the 
latter ease, you would not wait for the Spirit, nor exon- 
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erat© yourself from blame for your neglects on his 
account, so you are not authorized to do either in the 
former. The command to believers is, "work out your 
own Balvatioa with fear and trembling"— do it yourself, 
as if all depended on yourself but knowing that — ^"it 
is God which worketh in you [by the efficient motives, 
he presents] both to -will [to form right purposes] and 
to do [to execute them] of his good pleasure," wbich 
is always for his own glory. — Phil. 2 : 12, 13. 

/. Certainly, unless the graces are a miraculous gift 
they must be cultivated by the new heart; and even 
if they are so, they must be cherished, for experience 
proves that otherwise they will die. 

P. If the glory of God is of any value, it is worth 
every thing; and, as was said by one who acted upon 
his conclusion, it warrants and demands every sacrifice 
to promote it. Live in view of death and the judg- 
ment, and it will enlarge your perceptions, and render 
you more dead to the world as well as more determined 
for God. Cultivate humility of heart, meekness of 
spirit, kindness and good-will to man; restrain your 
passions, order your conduct aright, and strictly guard 
against all worldly snares. Seek for rehgious society 
and counsel ; acknowledge Christ before men ; an'd use 
all your influence in tSe world for God. Establish a 
closet for private meditation and prayer; set up the 
family altar, and upon it daily dedicate yourself and 
your household to God; and, in fine, in every feasible 
way "let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven." — Matt. 5; 16. 

/ I will do so, Christ stre«gthenii2g me. 
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P. Be punctual in the duties of public worship and 
prayer; be eai-eful to observe the Sabbath, with all 
your house, abstaining from every thing which is not 
a work of necessary mercy on that day; and by every 
feasible means, seek to bring about the conversion of 
your household, your friends, the community around 
you, and the whole world, to Christ. 

I. My mind is fixed on these points. 

P. And God will bless you most abundantly, 

"So shall your walk be close with God, 
Calm acid serene your frame; 
And heavenly light shall mark the road 
That leads you to the Lamb." 

I. May the Spirit guide and sustain me in that de- 
lightful path I 

P. And you should glorify Christ by exalting him 
as your Saviour as well as your Sovereign Prince. — 
Acts 5 : 31. I have wished to present this subject be- 
fore, but the course of our esamination prevented. 
Can you trust in Christ for remission of your sins? 

/. I am confident he will do right, and am perfectly 
wiOing to confide in hhn on that account. "Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him."^-Job 13 : 15. I am 
glad he reigns and that his will wiU be accomplished, 

P. You seem to have that fihal, confiding spirit of 
adoption "whereby we cry, Abba, Father I"— Eom. 8: 
15. It is fer better to rest there, than to pursue a sys- 
tematic struggle after a mere hope of salvation. "I 
have been forced," said Fletcher, "by many disappoint- 
ments, to look for comfort in nothing but the compre- 
hensive words, THY WILL BE DONE, A few more trials 
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will conTince you experimentally of the heavenly balm 
tiey contain to sweeten the pains and heal the wounda 
that crossea and afflictions may cause." But it is due 
to Christ, and honorable to him, that the obedient 
should make a personal application of his atonement. 
I. I am too guilty to look for this. I know not 
whether he righteously can, or is willing to receive ma 
to heaven; but I will love and serve him notwith- 



P. We must take up this subject in detail, in our 
nest chapter. In the mean time, you will please peruse 
the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel according to John; 
and then in the privacy of your closet review your 
past life, search out and confess and forsake every par- 
ticular sin, renew your dedication to God without look- 
ing for any miraculous feelings or tokens in answer to 
prayer, and seek the aid of the Holy Spirit to enable 
you to fortify and execute your intentions for God. 
Then turn your thoughts from yourself, and let your 
heart flow out upon a sinfal and dying world, and seek 
the blessing of God upon its regeneration. We will 
then proceed with the subject of the nest chapter. 
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Pastor. Have you complied with my requests at the 
close of the preceding chapter? 

Inquirer. I have; and now feel willing to yield im- 
plicitly to the authority and commands of God, It haa 
hecome the chief desire of my heart to obey and honor 
Christ; and the review of my past sins presents them 
as increasingly odious and hateful. 

P. The exaltation of Christ as your Saviour to holy 
blessedness in the glory of God, was the subject re- 
served for examination at the present time. The hope 
of the believer, you will observe, is of a fat different 
moral eharaeter from that of the sinner ; for it proceeds 
from a loyal heart, and is directed toward objects honor- 
able to God. God is the enemy of selfish happiness 
only; he delights to confer that holy blessedness in 
which his own heart rejoices, upon those " whom he hath 
made meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the sainia 
in light."— Col. 1 : 12. It is fit that the subjects of his 
love should exercise due gratitude not only for his 
numberless temporal mercies, but also for the blessings 
of redemption, and for that sovereign grace which led 
them into the paths and prepared their hearta'to enjoy 
the beauties of holiness. 

7; As I have before intimated, I always , 
22 
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that religion consisted chiefly in a sense or hope of 
pardon given as from above ; and hence I always strived 
and prayed for a hope. 

P. It was natural for the selfish heart to induce that 
mistake, since it seeks its own security only, and desires 
the attainment of some evidence of it. Ent you have 
since learned that Christianity consists in a supreme 
love to God, evinced in the conformity of our principles, 
affections, and conduct to those of Christ. 

I. Should such a believer die with no comforting 
hope of a pardon through Christ, would he fail of the 
grace of God and of eternal life? 

P. By no means ; for his new relation to God as a 
son (2. Cor. 6 : 18), does not depend on his possession of 
a well-defined hope, but upon hia having the same 
moral principles, affections, and objects, as God. Not a 
few of the most humble, devoted, and selfdenying 
Christians have, at such a time, lost their hope through 
the depressing influence of bodily disease, a view of the 
odiousness of their sins, or an ignorance of the true 
basis on which they were entitled to confide in thp 
divine mercy. Yet they have unifonnly evinced to 
others by their deep submission to the will of God, and 
their lively interest in the promotion of his kingdom 
on eaiH], that they were the unconscious possessors 
of the Spirit of Adoption which, as we have seen, is 
God's peculiar gift to his children. 

I. I shall hereafter make a conformity to the will of 
God the object of my endeavors, rather than the snsten- 
tation of a hope of pardon and acceptance. 

P. And by so doing, and by accLuiring clear views, 
of the Scriptural grounds of onr acceptance, you will 
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actually fortify your hope the mote, as will be seen here- 
after, God never confers a sense of pardon aside from 
our own instrumentality. He has presented, in the 
Scriptures, the terms upon which he will pardon sinners; 
these we are to examine, and are to compare our own 
principles and exercises with them. If they agree, we 
are to take Christ at his word and draw the inference 
for ourselves; and by such a reasonable conclusion a 
foundation will be laid deep and strong in our convic- 
tions, enabling us, under the Holy Spirit, to "have 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 
— and to draw near with a true heart, in foil assurance 
of faith."— Heb. 10 : 19. 22. The feelings which may 
result, are such as will flow spontaneously fcom such new 
ground taken by the soul. As we shall hereafter show 
more at large, there is no claim of merit either express 
or implied, in such well-foimded convictions, as the self- 
ish mind erroneously supposes. Compliance with those 
terms is a mere duty; the performance of a duty cannot 
absolve one from a previously deserved punishment; 
nor can it entitle him to claim any recompense for the 
future, for the duty exists irrespective of rewards or 
punishments, and is to be done in fulfillment of those 
rights of the superior which make it a duty. 

/, Certainly one who is bound by some obligation, 
can never lay claim to a recompense for folfilling it. 
But I feel content to resign my soul into the hands of 
God, and to be governed here and hereafter e 
by his righteous will; and I do not see the nee 
of again exposing myself to become selfish, by pushing 
this point about a hope any forther. 

P. But you need not become selfish again by doing 
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SO ; while it is indispensable if you would fully honor 
'Cbrist, and guard yourself against future bad con- 



/. Then I will do as you advise. 

P. You will please propose inquiries on such subjects 
as now appear most interesting or important to you. 

I. I will do so with pleasure. What is regeneration? 

P. Regeneration is the act of the Holy Spirit in recov- 
ering the soul to holiness, through the instrumentality 
of the truth. — Jas. 1 : 18. The term implies the original 
begetting or producing of holiness in the heart, in which 
the Spirit tabes the initiative; and is condemnatory of 
that view which presents the sinner as taking that posi- 
tion. "Which were born, not of blood, [not by natural 
descent from Abraham, as held by the Pharisees] nor 
of the will of the flesh, [by any purposes instigated by 
the selfish heart] nor of the will of man, [of the pre- 
purpose or power of any human being] but of God," 
of his purpose and power. — John 1 : 18. 

L Consequently all the praise and glory of that work 
belongs to him ; while it is left to us to cherish and 
enjoy its fruits. 

P. Yes; and also to labor to bring others under the 
influence of the truth as it is in Christ. 

/. What is conversion to God ? 

P. In a general sense, conversion imphes a turning 
from the pursuit of cue thing to that of its opposite; 
or a change from one state to another. In respect to 
God, it intends that change which consists in an aban- 
donment of the pursuit of our selfish ends, and a turning 
to God in obedience to his authority and in the pursuit 
of his glory instead. "Repent, and turn yourselves 
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from all your transgressions; — and turn unto the Lord 
your God."— Ez. 18:30; Joel 2: 13. The first act of 
turning is known as conversion; while the continued 
observance of the new duties into which it ushers the 
soul, is called perseverance in holiness. 

I. I see that I have heretofore been grossly mistaken 
in regard to the motive influence in conversion; for 
instead of the authority and glory of God, I had only 
a desire and hope of accomplishing, my own pardon 
and acceptance by means of Christ. 

P. In order to its possessing any moral value, conver- 
sion must be an act of duty ; and as we have seen, our 
duty is produced by the creative right of God over us, — 
a motive in direct hostility to the sinner's desire for his 
own ends. The obligation of duty can never be ful- 
filled in morals, except as it is entered upon from the 
consideration which makes it a duty. Thus, if I hon- 
estly owed you a sum of money, the obligation wotdd 
be fiilflUed in law by my paying the debt at maturity. 
But if I did it reluctantly under the constraint of a 
threat of prosecution, purposing to retain the money if 
I could, it would not be a fulfillment of my obligation 
in good morals. That would be satisfied only by my re- 
paying it because I honestly owed it; and then it would 
be done readily (2 Cor. 9 : 7), and without regard to 
threats or fears. Otherwise, you would justly pronounce 
me a dishonest and unreliable man, even though your 
threats secured the money. If God should fail to de- 
mand such a fulfillment of our obligations, it would 
be unjust to good morals, and consequently to himself 
and his government; while, if he should require more 
it would not be just toward us, since they a 
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brace all that we ciin do. Consequently in the observ- 
ance of his commands, we must be governed by 'a sense 
of duty to him. 

I, Undoubtedly conversion to God is an act of duty ; 
and as such, it must be done in view of the creative 
rights of God over us. 

P. And we can enter upon the olservance of our 
duty to Grod under that motive, only by means of some 
resolution of the will which is prompted thereby. 

I. Of course, since it is by some free act of volition 
that the will always directs our conduct, 

P. As the resolutions of the impenitent will are 
always produced by the influence of a predominant 
desire of happiness, it will be impossible to accomplish 
a moral change therein so long as such desires retain 
their control. 

i! So I have discovered by my own experience. 

P. In order, therefore, to a proper action of the will 
toward God, it is indispensable, in the first instance, that 
the influence of such desires be suspended, at least for 
the time being. It ia only when their motive power is 
destroyed, that the wiU can become liberated from their 
domination. 

/. True; but how is this to be accomplished? 

P. It cannot be effected by eradicating the desire of 
happiness ; for that is a constitutional propensity, per- 
verted indeed, but indestructible as the soul itself. 
You will remember that we saw at the commencement, 
that it was the hope of succeeding which gave to the 
desires for an object all their motive influence; and that 
when this was destroyed, the desires would exert no 
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impulsive power over tlie voluntary coEduct where the 
person was notiinder actual punishment. 

I. We saw this principle developed in the case of 0., 
who ceased hia resolutions and efforts to assist P. in 
estinguishing the fire at his house, when he lost his 
expectation of securing the desired reward. 

P. On the same principle, the sinner must be con- 
vinced that he' cannot secure the happiness which he 
desires. Then his hope of success will be destroyed, 
and with it the stimulant to exertion for that selfish end; 
for, as we have seen, no person under the influence of 
reaaon will voluntarily attempt an object which he is 
perfectly convinced is beyond his reach. 

I. That was precisely the position which I reached 
in respect to my own safety and peace. 

P. "Whether this conviction ia produced by arguments 
with accompanying experiments in proof of their valid- 
ity, as has been done in the preceding pages; or whether 
it is produced more blindly by the repeated failure of 
long-continued efforts for an evidence of safety, as is 
the case under the ordinary preaching of the gospel; 
still, it is attended with an entire despondency of mind. 
This is significantly expressed by the apostle: "Sin re- 
vived, and / ditd''^ [to the pursuit of myself]. — Eom. 7 : 9. 

I. I well know, from recent experience, what ia that 
dejection of spirits and loss of courage in view of the 
insuperable difficulties that were presented to my suc- 
cess in selfishness; it was such a failure of hope that 
made me abandon its pursuit as utterly useless. 

P. Our Lord, in giving an outline of true conversion, 
laid down three fundamental principles as indispensable 
thereto. The firat is this: "If any man will come after 
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me, [after Christ, not after his own selfish ends through 
him] let him deny himself." — Mark 8 : 34. To deny, 
means to renounce, overlook, disown, and turn entirely 
away from the pursuit of a thing; and for the sinner to 
deny himself, is to withhold all pursuit of his selfish 
happiness and interests. It is, for example, do denial 
of self, for the inebriate to abandon his cups, at whatever 
saorilice of feeUng, for the sake of his own ulterior 
health, happiness or property ; for, in sueh case, he grat- 
ifies himself'in respect to the more important parti cu'lars, 
at tlie expense of some mortification in respect to the 
less important. And so it is no denial of himself for 
the sinner to submit to painful mortifications for the sake 
of some ulterior personal advantage. It is rather a 
gratification of himself in the most important points, 
and the degree of his mortifications proves the higher 
estimate he places upon them. If we suppose a'person, 
impelled by strong desires, to be traveling southward 
while his business would call him northward, it is evi- 
dent that he must entirely suspend his movements 
southward by .denying his desires in the sense of entirely 
rejecting their influence, before he can turn about and 
guide his steps in the northern direction ; and in like 
manner, the sinner must suspend his efforts for hia own 
happiness by so denying his desires, before he can turn 
about and direct his steps in the opposite moral direc- 
tion. You will observe that aft^r the soul ia converted, 
the desire of happiness will again put forth its impulses; 
but it will cease to be a selfish influence because it will 
act snbordinately to the authority, and subserviently to 
the glory of God, and the happiness which it will then 
contemplate will not be independent of him, but will be 
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taken in him, his service and glory, which wiJl stamp it 
virtuous and holy. In that aspect, the desire need not 
be denied. 

I. The reason for requiring self-denial of the sinner 
is very ohvious. 

P. And it is a primary object of the Holy Spirit, in 
his convicting energies through the truth, to induce this 
very act of self-renunciation. "He openeth the ears of 
men, and sealeth their instruction, that he may with- 
draw man from his [selfish] purpose, and hide pride 
[inordinate self-regard, or selfishness] from man.". — Job 
8S : 16, 17. To accomplish this, "he reproves the world 
of sin, and of righteousneas, and of jndgment" (John 
16: 8); he convinces sinners of the rightful claims of 
G-od over them; of thfeir sinfulness in disregarding his 
commands; and of the certainty of their damnation 
therefor, as sinners. As soon as the sinner becomes thus 
convinced that his efforts to escape will be unavailing, 
he will suspend them, and not before. 

I. I had not noticed this peculiar harmony between 
the command of Christ and the influences of the Spirit. 

P. But the actual result is also in harmony with both. 
You can observe in your own case, that by a proce^ of 
convincing argument enforced by experiments, you be- 
come persuaded that success in securing the happiness 
you desired was impossible. You accordingly despond- 
ed; and at last, when that final resolution not to oppose 
God in recalling your life was proposed, you abandoned, 
as utterly useless, all attempts in favor of your own 
safety and peace, and overlooked and even forgot your- 
self, in your response to it. In that process &iq power 
of your desires was suspended, and you denied yourself. 
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I. I see it LOW clearly. Although my desire of hap- 
piness remained, its motive influence over my purposes 
was then as completely suspended as if tlie desire itself 
had been eradicated. Its disappointment produced all 
the trouble of my despondency ; but it exerted no in- 
fluence toward any relief from it. 

P. And thus you became released from the motive 
power of the selfish desires; and your mind, for the 
first time in your existence, was in a position to re- 
solve and act independently of them, and in view of 
any other sufficient external motive which should be 
presented under the dictates of your conscience. And, 
as you are aware, the impulse of the conscience is never 
impregnated with desire, but is purely persuasive and 
mandatory? 

/. And by such a release the recuperative power of 
my moral constitution was developed or restored? 

P. Yes. The removal of this obstacle to the suprem- 
acy of your conscience left you free to act under a sense 
of duty, or, which is the same thing, under the moni- 
tions of conscience that you ought and .must obey. 

I. I always doubted whether one could thus suspend 
all action for himself because I had never done it, but 
I can doubt no more. Still, I would not have done it 
could it have been avoided; and being such a reluctant 
act, there could be no virtue in it. 

P. There was no moral goodness whatever in the act 
of suspending your selfish resolutions. Yon might, as 
many others have done, have resumed your selfish ex- 
pedients under some false encouragement. Some are 'so 
determined, that they will not refrain from them even 
for the purpose of seeking God the rather. And had 
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not the Spirit, by means of the tj-uth and your vaiu 
expedients, withdrawn you from the purpose to effect 
your selfish ends, your deceitful heart would have pre- 
vailed in the same manner. 

I. As all my iaclinations were opposed to that step, it 
must have been produced through his power, of courae. 
But I was far from depending upon the Spiiit for such 
a hindrance, and, indeed, wjis averse to it. 

P. The Spirit always acts in opposition to the desires 
of sinners, and they are in fact opposed to every thing 
he contemplates in reference to them, whatever may be 
their pretensions of dependence on him. They never 
either desire or depend on iiim for the things he pur- 
poses, until after their hearts are, by regeneration, de- 
voted to his rule. Then they will bless him for the 
adverse conquering power which he exercised over their 
selfish inclinations and purposes. 

I, I always believed it was wrong to despond. 

P. That depends on what we despond about. To 
despond of success in an impracticable thing, is rea- 
sonable, and to despond of a wicted thing, is proper; 
while to despond of a good and attainable object, is 
both improper and unreasonable. Your heart was fixed 
upon a wicked and unattainable, because a selfish, ob- 
ject; and hence it was reasonable and proper that you 
should despond of it. Christians often despond of the 
grace and glory of God; and this is unreasonable and 
improper, because they are both open to them and are 
holy. The feet that despondency sometimes runs into 
painful despair, neither affects its propriety nor necessity 
in the case of the sinner; while such a perversion in 
the Christian is not only unjustifiable, but is censurable 
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in tihat it evinces gueat distrust of Christ Tke fact that 
despondency tends to arrest the efforts of the sinner, 
instead of being an ohjection, is the very reason for 
which it is valuable: for, aa we have seen, his steps 
toward BoKshness must be arrested before he can turn 
to holiness. The sinner is at first aroused to seek his 
own salvation by considerations of self-interest. The 
terrors of the law produce them in his selfish heart; 
and in his efforts, his conscience becomes enlightened 
t to the claims of God, his own duty, his sin- 
and his dreadfal prospecte; so that when he 
reaches the point of self-denial, his conscience has ac- 
quired power to withhold him from ileeing back to 
worldliness. His very anxiety makes him averse to 
doing so; while the Holy Spirit who has brought him 
to that point wiU hold him there, as multitudes can 
testify who have remained on the verge of self-denial 
for months and years before they repented. But even 
if such a danger of relapse existed, there is no help for 
it ; for the sinner must deny himsfelf here, or be damned 
hereafter. As a fact, however, it is those convicted 
sinners who have not reached that point, those who 
have been falsely encouraged and who have prematurely 
hoped for pardon in Christ, that apostatiae from their 
profession. They have no root in them; and to sustain 
their own selfish eternal prospects they flee to all man- 
ner of error, seducing and being reduced, deceiving and 
being deceived, and waxing worse and worse.- — 2 Tim, 
3 : 13. When the Christian desponds, he loses his 
strength (Neh. 8:10); and to Mm God speaks: "Who 
is among you that feaxeth the Lord, that obeyeth the 
voice of his servant, that walketh in darkness, and hath 
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no light? let him trust in tie name of the Lord, and 
stay upon hia God." — le. 50 : 10, 

I. My aversion to despondency perverted my views. 

P. But self-denial is only preliminary to conversion. 
It releases the will from the power of the selflsh desires, 
but does not turn it to God. A second fundamental 
principle in the process of conversion laid down by 
Christ, is this: ''If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, — and follow me." We follow one by 
acknowledging and obeying his authority, and by imi- 
tating his example in compliance therewith. To follow 
Christ, therefore, is to acknowledge him to be the Son 
of God (1 John 4 : 15), who administers the executive 
power of the divine government over the world (Matt. 
28 : 18 ; and 1 Cor. 15 : 24, 25), and to obey him astsuch, 
imitating his principles, adhering to his doctrines, and 
observing his examples. In order to enter upon such 
obedience, there must first be a resolution of the will to 
obey prompted by the idea of his creative right to 
exercise authority over us. 

/. I understand yon perfectly. 

P. In your own case, when your mind had become 
released fi-om the motive power of the selfish desires, 
and when you had suspended all resolutions and exper- 
iraente in favor of your own safety and happiness, the 
sentiment that you ought not to oppose God in recalling 
your life induced yon to resolve that you would not? 

I. Yes; as I have observed, I perceived it would be 
wrong toward him as my Creator, to do so, and I con- 
cluded that I would not. 

P. That resolution was the act of "following Christ-" 
it was the first act in fulfillment of your obligations in 
23 
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motive as well as io j>urpusi:; and, consequently, H wart 
couveraiou to bim. A change was then eftected in botii 
your motives and resolutions, in favor of God. The 
external idea of the right of God over your life, pro- 
duced an internal impression that you ought not and 
must not oppose him, under which you yielded to his 
will. The eonseienee when duly enlightened acts as 
God's vicegerent in the soul. Having thus acquired the 
predominancy over the will for God, it proceeded to 
hold all your appetites, propensities, and other powers 
in Hubordination to him. It smiled in approbation of 
your submission, and gave you peace. It will always 
encourage your soul in holy obedience; and when you 
fall under temptation, it will rebiike and dissuade until 
you repent, when it will again approve, 
were, to heal the wounds it has inflicted, 

/. For some reason not clear to me at j 
never before appreciated the influence of the c 
but have feared to act under its constraints. 

P. You never before appreciated it, because you 
never had experienced its mild but powerful domination. 
You disKked it, because it always reproved your sins ; 
and you feared its influence, because it bad always be- 
fore been a coercive one, under which you had been 
driven to things which you stiU disliked. You had 
always acted from remorse or fears of conscience, which 
you, as well as all other sinners, mistook foj- its persua- 
sions. Your fears, your dread of provoking its rebukes, 
and the like, produced a constrained service which you 
felt could not be acceptable. But such is not the pure 
influence of the conscience iteelf. The Scriptures pre- 
sent the conscience, when enlightened by divine revela- 
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tion, as the moral guide of the soul; the- apostle re- 
joiced in the testimony of a good conscience (2 Cor. 1 ; 
12); and it was his constant effort "to have always 
a conscience void of offence toward God and toward 
men." —Acts 24 : 16 ; 2 Tim. 1 : 8. 

I. My own experience now exhibits the difference 
between acting reluGtantly from remorse of conscience, 
or the fears it produces, and freely from its mandates or 
persuasions. But I did not look upon the act of resolv- 
ing not to oppose God, as being conversion. 

P. Your ignorance of its moral character did not 
alter that fact; whereas, had yon supposed it would 
have been such, the expectation of succeeding by means 
of it would have been excited, and would have kept 
you selfish and made the act a failure. Thus, there 
is a good reason why God should lead the blind by a 
way they know not. — Is. 42; 16. It would have been 
worse than in vain to have explained its character be- 
forehand, for yon could not have understood it, being 
destitute of all experience on the subject, and it would 
have revived the power of your selfish desires under 
the supposed discovery of the right way to succeed. 

I. I see the philosophy of that course, and now un- 
derstand better the mental proceea through which I 
passed. My mind was so intent on the facts and argu- 
mente presented, that I did not watch its action under 
them. But in that final resolution not to oppose God in 
recalling my life, I was actuated by no desire or love for 
him. Indeed, it was so cold and simple a conclusion 
that I placed no dependence upon it, and hardly re- 
garded it as a resolution. 

P. I perceive that you are still looking at the subject 
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through ihe selfish medium to which you have been so 
long accustomed, but which should now be corrected. 
You acted both voluntarily and freely in coming to that 
conclusion ? 

I. Perfectly so. 

P. You could not have any desires for God heforeha-nd, 
because all you hsid terminated upon yourself; and so 
you could not then have been actuated by any, 

/. That is true; and I see that it was my selfish 
desires which I endeavored to excite beforehand. 

P. You could not have resolved with any accom- 
panying desires for God, because you had none to take 
along with you. 

I That ia evidently so, 

P. It is preposterous to suppose that any sinner can 
be williiig or desire to have God rule over him, until 
after he has consented to his rule. By the act of con- 
senting not to oppose him, you became willing; so that 
when the question was presented subsequently, Whether 
foM. would obey God since it was his right,— you acted 
from a willing state of mind in view of such right, 

I. Yes, I now perceive that I had become loilling 
toward God generally, in consequence of my previous 
consent not to oppose him in opposition to his right. 

P. You had before been accustomed to act on subjects 
where desires already existed, and consequently were 
influenced by them ; but this was one of an entirely 
new order in reference to which you had no favorable 
desires, and you were under the necessity of acting fi-om 
a mere sentiment .of duty urged by the conscience, 

Z So I perceive. But is such a simple and cold 
resolution, even though conscientious, sufficient ? 
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p. Since you could not produce one from vehement 
emotions, it muat be sufficient. But every resolution is, 
in its own nature, a cold and unimpassioned act, what- 
ever may be the subject or whatever may be the attend- 
ing feelings; and it is because they fail to discriminate 
between the antecedents and the volition produced, that 
any entertain a different opinion. Professor Upham 
remarks, "It is undoubtedly true that volitions may 
have aroused and excite^ antecedents, and may thus be 
closely connected with the various affections; but in 
themselves they are cold and unimpassioned ; they are 
purely executive and mandatory, and are as obviously 
free from any actual impregnation of appetite, sentiment, 
or desire, as the moat abstract and callous exercises of 
the intellect." — Upham's Men. Phi. vol. i. Intro, ch. 4. 
§ 30. Thus, if you desire ever so much to visit a be- 
loved friend, the resolution to do so will be a simple and 
cold act, one merely executive or directory, although 
the excitements of your desires might conceal it from 
your view, and when superficially observed it might 
seem to partake of their vehemence. 

/. I see that I have fallen into the common error of 
foiling to discriminate properly on this subject. But is 
there any moral value in such a resolution as mine? 

P. Yes; for it partook of the character of the motive 
which prompted it ; and that being holy, the resolution 
was holy also. Thus, should you consent to do an acst 
which would defraud another, the simple consent would 
stamp your character as vicious because of the vioious- 
neas of your motive or object. In deciding thus, no 
reference would be had to any intervening feelings, nor 
indeed would men inquire whether you had any. And 
23* 
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if you should conseientioualy refuse, a virtuous ehaiafiter 
would attach to you for the same reason. The Scriptures 
require our offering to be the act of our own, or free and 
voluntary will. — Lev. 1:3, Of the Corinthians it is said, 
" they first gave their ownselves to the Lord." — ^2 Cor. 8 : 5, 

T. But what connection has such a simple resolution 
(which I had almost mistai£en for a mere assent of the 
understanding, as it was so different from what I had 
anticipated) with my subsequent exercises? 

P. In, connection with your observation of truth, it 
was the origin or source of ail your new desires and 
affections on religion. By so consenting not to oppose 
God in respect to your life, you adopted, under the 
Spirit, his creative authority as a supreme motive influ- 
ence ; so that, when the idea of his right to your service 
was afterwards presented, it spontaneously influenced 
you to enter upon it; and the same idea has ever since 
exercised a controlling influence over your purposes, 
and has constantly disposed yow mind to obey him. 
This is one important result of that volitioii. 

/. I can see it clearly, 

P. It also placed your will in a new and favorable 
state toward God ; that is, it produced a good-will toward 
him in view of his rights. 

I. It did. 

P. It also produced a good-will to all his commands, 
and to every thing you pewwive to be right; for the 
resolution of the will was substantially to do right, since 
God had a legal authority to command it. 

Z You are correct. 

P. As soon as you paused to reflect upon the rights 
of God, his sovereignty for example, good-will thereto 
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and desires for the stability and exteuaion of his govern- 
ment ovei; mankind, arose spontaneously. 

I. They did. 

P. When you contemplated the righteousness of his 
character, such good- will excited love to him therefor; 
and as the beauties of that character glowed before your 
mind, a love to his glory and a strong desire to promote 
it as the chief moral good (Ps. 4 : 6), resulted in jour 
heart. 

/. Such was the train of my exercises. 

P. Ill-will to every thing opposed to the rights and 
will of God and to righteousness in general, was the 
necessary result of such good-will to God. Accordingly, 
when you reflected upon your past selfishness of heart 
and sins of life, an intense ill-will and regret were ex- 
cited against them, and self-hatred, producing purposes 
to avoid all sin. The view of the character and conduct 
of sinners produced similar feelings toward them, with 
desires for their conversion from sin. And again, the 
coincidence of the character of Christians with Christ, 
excited your good-will toward them; and your duties 
were prized as means of gratifying good- will to God, 

/. I can now clearly see that the good-wiU for God 
produced by that final resolution, originated all my sub- 
sequent new exercises. 

P. And it was the new heart in its primitive form. 

I. Indeed I Pray explain this point, 

P. The heart is so called from the fleshly organ of 
the body, which, by iis pulsations, sends the blood, and 
with it life, to every part In its spiritual sense, the 
heart is the will in exercise, sending its influences for 
good or evil through the whole moral system. The 
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se]flsh heart is the will exercised io favor of self, its 
appetites, passions, and pleasurea. The holy heart is 
the will exercised for God and his glory. Presideiit 
Edwards observes, "The will and affections of the soul 
are not two faculties; the affections are not essentially 
distinct from the will; nor do they differ from the mere 
acting of the wUl or its inclinations, but only in the 
liveliness and sensibiHtiy of their exercise."— On the 
Affectima. Ft. I. § 1. 
■ I. Is this view sustained by the Scriptures? 
P. Abundantly; and on so important a subject we 
should rely on nothing short of revelation. We shall 
there And that the requirement of the hearts of men is 
answered by the action of the will in each of its various 
states ; which will prove that the favorable action of the 
will is that which God demands. 1, The Scriptures 
receive the action of the will in the form of a purpose, 
resolution, determination, or other simple volition, as 
being the heart. " My days are past, my pv/rposes are 
broken off, even the thoughts of my hewri" — Job 17 : 11. 
"And exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they 
would cleave unto the Lord." — Acta 11 : 23. "Nay, but 
we vjill serve the Lord." — Josh. 24 : 21. 2, They also 
recognize the wiU in its state of willingness, as being 
the heart. "Thy people shall be imllmg in the day 
of thy power," — Ps. 110:3. "Whosoever is of a will- 
ing Mart, let him bring it, an offering of the Lord." — Ex. 
35; 5. 8, They recognize the will in its more lively 
state of inclinations or desires, as the heart. "There is 
none upon earth that I desire besides thee." — Ps. 73 ; 
25. "Delight thyself also in the Lord, and he shall give 
thee the desires of thy heart." — Ps. 37 : 4. 4, They also 
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recognize as the heart, that fixed state of the will seen 
in a predominant disposition, "0 God, my heart is 
fixed."— Fs. 108; 1. "The dispoaings of the heart of 
man is of the Lord." — Prov. 16 : 1, in the margin. 5, 
They recognize that still more lively state of the will as 
seen in love, as the heart. "Thou shalt hve the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart."— Matt. 22 : 37. 6, They 
also speak of pleasurable emotions when connected 
with and evincive of desires, as the heart. "The Lord 
taketJi pleasure in them that fear him."— Ps. 147 : 11. "I 
have no pleasure in you, saitb the Lord,"— Mai. 1 : 10. 
"Del'ight thyself also in the Lord."— Ps. 37: 4. 

I. The bent of the soul on God, is what he requires ; 
and this is the new heart, under whatever more or less 
sensitive aspects it may occur? 

P. That is it precisely ; only, inasmuch as he is enti- 
tled to the whole bent of it, he rightfully demands all 
our purposes not only, but all our inclinations, desires, 
affectiona, and emotions, for himself In the first holy 
act of the sinner toward God, a simple resolution of the 
will must take place, because that form of the heart 
precedes the others in the nature of things, and origin- 
ates, as we have seen, the good-will from which they 
proceed. When the soul is thus turned toward God, as 
the moral excellence and glory of his character is more 
clearly perceived it increases its attachment to him, 
until the mere sense of plighted fiiith and allegiance is 
absorbed in a grateful and affectionate devotion. Con- 
science still acting as the guide in duty, the soul is 
attracted along its paths by holy love, thus "working 
by love," — Gal. 5 : 6. When, for any reason, the incli- 
nations do not promptly move the soul in favor of 
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some perceived duty, conseience assumes the reins and 
JBsues its mandate; the will then purposes that duty; 
the inclinations of the will are revived; and then the 
soul proceeds to execute it both from conscience, and 
inclination or love. In this view, how imporiant it is to 
keep your conscience properly enlightened, by a constant 
and careful attention to the Scriptures; and active, by 
a wise use of your leisure hours in meditation upon 
the claims of God and your own duties. 

I. It is important indeed. 

P. Let us proceed. The Scriptures recognize such a 
change in our motive and purpose as a turning to the 
Lord, or conversion. This can be abundantly seen from 
the passages just cited in respect to the heart. It can 
be seen also from the following passages, among others: 
"Seek ye the Lord [not yourselves] while he may be 
found, call ye upon him while he is near: Let the 
wicked forsake his way, [his course of sinful conducf] 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts, [his unrighteous 
or selfish motives and purposes'] and let him return [turn 
away from them] unto the Lord, and, [then] he wiU 
have mercy upon him. For my thoughts [motives and 
intentions] are not your thoughts, [in respect to their 
moral character] neither are your ways [courses of 
conduct] my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth [in altitude] so are my ways 
higher .[more morally exalted] than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts." — Is. S5 : 6 — 9. In the 
days of Joshua, the people, in view of the benefactions 
and anticipated pardon and favors of God, resolved to 
serve him; "therefore will we serve the Lord, for he is 
our God." There was no self-denial and therefore no 
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holine^ in such purposes; which Joshua was prompt to 
avow. "Ye cannot ser7e the Litrd [being still devoted 
to yottrselves], for he is a koly God [requires holy mo- 
tives and purposes]; he is a jealous God [solicitous to. 
defend his rights and glory] ; he will not forgive your 
transgressions nor your sins" [for you are 'still selfish]. 
Cut off thus from their plans, they renounced selfishness 
by abandoning themselves, saying: "Kay, [notwith- 
standing he may not forgive us] but [stiU] we will serve 
the Lord." Joshua here recognized a uew motive and a 
holy intention, and he accepted these first resolutions as 
conversion. "And Joshua said unto the people, ye are 
witnesses against YOUsselves that ye have chosen you 
[have brought yourselves into united action with] the 
Lord, to serve him. And they said, We are witnesses." 
He then proceeded to make known their duties, and set 
up a monument as a testimonial of their covenant and 
conversion.— Josh. 24 : 17 — 27. 

I. I have been much perplexed on a point which is 
now clear to my mind. The resolutions to serve God 
formed by careless sinners do not accomplish any radical 
change in the bent of their minds, because they are 
neither in earnest nor have any holy motive. Those 
usually formed by convicied sinners, though intensely 
earnest, are deficient in respect to such holy motive 
and are under selfish reasons. Those formed by self- 
detiying sinners are both in earnest and in view of a 
right or holy motive, and therefore accomplish a change 
in the bent of their minds in fevor of that motive. A 
misconception here has led me to doubt the sufficiency 
of any kind of resolution in conversion; but I can 
doubt no more. Will you give me a detail of the ordi- 
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naxy experience of Christians who have been left to act 
without very clear instructions under the gospel ? 

P. I will, ror want of such instruction many who 
have, at times, been the subjects of serious impressiona, 
have doubtless been for ever lost; as is said by the 
prophet: "My people are destroyed for lack of knowl- 
edge." — Hos. 4 : 6. There is no material difference be- 
tween the rise and progress of the ilrst convictions of 
sin in one who is afterwards truly converted, and in one 
who is not. Q., for example, is aroused to reflection by 
the same instrumentalities as .any of those I have de- 
scribed in the first chapter; and it is not at all material 
to the final issue what they were. He starts with a 
heart bent on securing his own safety and peace ulti- 
mately; and with this prepurpose, he pursues such 
means as he hopes will terminate in succ^s. He aims 
to secure evidences of a change and a sense of pardon, in 
order to a hope of his own safety through Christ; and 
to this end seeks to make himself good and propitiate 
Christ. The usual course is first to correct his outward 
deportment; and next to obtain sincere and right feel- 
ings, as has been before fully described, In his progress 
he determines to forsake the particular sins which occur 
to him, and finally, to renounce the world and its sinful 
pleasures, with a view to succeed, in his more selfish 
ultimate object. Obtaining no relief or sense of pardon, 
he redoubles his efforts to make himself better and to 
give his heart to God sincerely, so as to do it safely to 
himself and secure the desired change; be prays often, 
studies the Scriptures, consults Christians for their ad- 
vice ; and in increasing anxiety for his own ends casts 
about to find what he calls the right way to Christ. He 
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tries to believe, but it does no good; while his thoughts, 
dwelling npon his sins, arouse his eonscience to loud 
repToofa and condemnatron, and he becomes more deeply 
convinced that God is right io his displeasure, that he 
ought to have served him all his days, that every thing 
in Himself and in his conduct has been and is altogether 
sinful, and that he justly deserves the everlasting Ven- 
geance of God; and his reproving conscience assures 
him that remaining in his then impenitent state, his 
final and eternal perdition is certain. In his renewed 
efforts to escape, he usually ponders upon the pains of 
future punishment until his alarms are very much in- 
creased, and his endeavors become very energetic. 

I. Are great fears of perdition necessary to a true 
conversion ? 

P. No; and many have no such sensitiyeness about 
it as I have described, but are merely aware of the prin- 
ciple of eternal punishment, and are conscious that it 
will be their fate unless they repent. In their extremity, 
they are often tempted to fiee to the world; but their 
conscience, fears, and the Holy Spirit prevent. In this 
way some continue under the convicting influences of 
the Spirit for months and even years, leading a life of 
sadness, Mid ignorant of the true reason of their remain- 
ing unconverted. 

/. Better remain so, than to receive false encourage- 
ment as I did, 

P. Yes; for the Spirit may finally drive them out of 
their prepurpose for their own ends, into holiness; but 
if a false belief should confirm them in it, there can be 
Qo hope in their case, for with it they will resist the 
Spirit to the last. Q. at last becomes discouraged be- 
24 
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cause of the fruitlessness of his prayers and efforts for 
right feelings; he still thinks that Christ is willing to 
help him, but that he cnnnot find the right way to go 
to him for aid. This inability he ascribes to the sin- 
gularity of his own case; uo one, as he supposes, having 
had such strange thoughts, wicked feelings, or so hard 
a hiart, as himself. Perhaps he ascribes it to his having 
begun too late, and having so long withstood conviction, 
and resisted the Spirit; or, to his being too great a sin- 
ner to he pardoned. Perhaps he concludes that he has 
committed the unpardonable sin, and grieved away the 
Spirit; or that he is not elected to be saved. 

I. The true -reason, as I now see, being that which 
Dr. Nettleton developed when under similar convictions 
of sin — namely, that in all his efforts he was prompted 
by selfish motives; that he had no love to God and no 
regard to Ms glorg in them; that in his distress there 
was no godly sorrow, and that he had not hated sin 
e. committed against God, but had merely dreaded 



P. Yes, that is the true reason. But under his own 
inferences as to the cause, Q. becomes convinced that all 
his expedients and efforts to succeed are useless, and in 
utter despondency he finally suspends them. He is now 
slain by the law; that is, he is convinced of his entire 
depravity, of his just exposure to the penalty of eternal 
death, of his inability to do any thing toward his own 
safety and peace, and that no help therefor is to be 
obtained from God or man. His hostility to God is 
restrained by the conviction of the justness of his doom; 
and he is determined never to retreat to the world, be- 
cause his conscience forbids, and he perceives in it a 
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1 fearflil looking for of judgment and iiery indig- 
nation," and he is withheld by the power of the Spirit 
which brought him there. He looks upon himself as 
a lost man, in every sense.. 

/. How clearly the subject opens to me now I As 
regards every thing he values, he is lost; but no more 
so then than before, only he has become more fully 
aware of it. 

P. Yes. The loss of every prospect of success in his 
selfish purposes, destroys the power, of his desires; and 
now for the first time in his whole existence, his will is 
released from their domination, and his mind is open to 
the influence of new moral motives. In his extremity 
he anticipates no benefit from any thing he can do, 
since he has tried every thing conceivable; so that the 
hope of good does not influence him in his subsequent 
volitions. He is aware that his situation can be made no 
more desperate by any position be may take ; and conse- 
quently ho ceases to be influenced by his fears. He is 
then led to reflect upon the fact that his offended Sover- 
eign not only has power to punish him, but that be de- 
serves to be punished; that God has a right to do with 
him just as he sees fit for time and eternity, and that he 
ought to let him. The Holy Spirit now reaches his 
heart in his regenerating influences; and Q., without any 
efforts to be sincere, and without resorting to any of his 
former expedients, simply resigns himself to let the will 
of God be done; and under the mere impulse that he 
ought to, and without interposing any desires, hopes, 
dr fears, makes up Ijis mind or consents to leave himself 
entirely at his disposal for time and for eternity. This 
consent of the will, is the act of turning to God. 
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/. But he does not then regard it as conversion? 

P. No. Accustomed to expect strong feelings and 
bright evidences, and ignorant of the true moral and 
metaphysical character iDf tde act required, he passes it 
over aa having no tendency to promote his desires. In 
this be is correct; but he regards it as having no tend- 
ency to true piety also, in which he is mistaken. He 
is conscious of being in earnest in thus consenting to the 
will of God, but attaches no moral value to the act; 
and this idea is apt to abide with him through life, 
hindering him from precisely understanding bis own 
conversion, and consequently from affording others clear 
instructions upon the same point. Under the idea that 
love only is the heart, when be comes afterwards to 
exercise pleasure in God he considers that feeling to be 
the act of conversion or change of heart; and he con- 
sequently labors to keep up bis own enjoyments and 
advises others to do the same, in order to preserve the 
new heart — a thing which cannot always be done under 
our present circumstances. 

/. No wonder, in this view, that Christians have so 
many doubts and are often plunged into such darkness. 

P. Many self deceived sinners love to keep the sub- 
ject in obscurity, and, under the cloak of humility, 
loudly oppose every attempt to make the point of eon- 
version clear, because it will destroy their own hopes. 

/. But they must be destroyed, in order to their own 
deliverance ? 

P. Yes; but their selfish hearts will not consent, and 
would rather abuse those who kindly attempt to en- 
lighten them. §., in consenting to the wiU of God, acts 
simply under a sense of duty, that is, under the impulse 
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that he ought to yield to him; and under tlie same sen- 
timent, makes up his mind to serve him as well as he 
can, whatever God may do with him hereafter. It may 
be that, on so yielding, he expects to be punished; or 
it may be that he thinks of neither pardon nor punish- 
ment, but submits to God aa one who has a right to do 
as he will, without anticipating any consequences, favor- 
able or unfavorable. The important point is, that by 
the removal of all others, the right of God becomes the 
strongest present motive, and moves him, under the 
Spirit, to yield kis will to God. 

Z Is submission always the first act? 

P. Ko. Perhaps when so desponding in self-denial, 
Q. flrst thought of his past sins; and the idea that God 
had a right to forbid them, and did forbid them, led 
him to resolve to sin no more. In this case, the same 
principle of thp divine authority would be yielded to, 
and would constitute the act of turning to God. It is 
not material what particular duty is contemplated in 
the first volition, provided the authority of God is its 
motive; and whoever enters thus upon one duty, will 
find that the idea of the authority of God has thereby so 
obtained the ascendancy over' his mind that, under its 
impulse, he can spontaneously comply with every other. 

I. I see that if the right of God obtains the control 
of the will through the conscience, on any subject, it will 
exert the same predominance over all, others; for it is 
intrinsically the most powerful of all motives, and the 
Holy Spirit, I suppose, will preserve its influence on 
the heart, 

P. Yes. Q. did not anticipate any change on so 
yielding to God, and he acqtiires no aucli evidences 
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of safety as he formerly endeavored to secure; yet he 
enters upon a new state of mind, inasmucli as he finds 
himself willing to be unreservedly in the hands of God, 
and to serve him because he ought to do so. By con- 
senting, he has reached a state of willingness; but be 
seldom looks upon it as a change of heart — for he wants 
brighter evidences. Still, he feels pleased that God 
reigns, that his holy will shall be accomplished what- 
ever becomes of himself, and he is satisfied to be in his 
hands. Conscience now approves his submission and 
gives peace to his soul, leaving him astonished, perhaps, 
that he can feel so composed and even pleased with 
God while, for ought he knows, his soul will be de- 
stroyed. This he regards as a degree of insensibihty, 
instead of the power of a new principle as it actually is. 
Perhaps while engaged in prayer or reflecting upon the 
character of God, he feels a love to him spring up in 
his heart; and the m<Tre he reflects upon his rectitude, 
holiness, justice, goodness, the stronger his love becomes. 
And then, as has been said, he begins to indulge a hope 
in Christ, and dates his conversion from that period. 

/. The difference then between a tiue and false con- 
vert is this: the true submits to God and loves him 
for his own sake, before he entertains a hope of pardon ; 
while the false hopes for his own happiness first, and 
makes a pretended submission to accomplish it, and 
entertains a selfish love afterwards? 

P. Yes. The false cannot conceive how one can love 
God, until after his regards are excited by a persuasion 
of his friendship and mercy to himself! By such yield- 
ing to God, Q. has acquired good-will to him, to all bis 
commands, to all wlio imitate his character, and generally 
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to every good word and work. This is exhibited in that 
love to the disciples, hatred to sin, desire for the exten- 
sion of Cbrist's kingdom and devotion to his glory, 
which have been heretofore sufficiently described. 

I. In order, then, to test our conversion, it is only 
necessary to decide whether the idea of the creative 
right of God exerts, of itself, sufBcient power over our 
minds to lead ua freely to resolve to obey him? 

P. Yes. And in order to discover the resulting evi- 
dences of such a volition, we are to look at our exercises 
toward the character of God, toward duty, toward sin, 
toward Christiana, toward nn nnd h hk 

/ This renders fhe m p d h h y 

tory. Most Christians k -jft m ds 

for a hope, instead of c nip g h ir ru p es 

P. In order to show h m n x 

ence with the principles w h b amin I w 

give in a note the exe is a ss n g 

substantially as they ar nor te by h m iry a 

the Mackinaw station,* 

* Mb-sai-ain-see had long' m p 

duced by the faithful instru ea th 

dying without the new heart hdmd h rr hdprt- 

ment and to live morally in d h tup. 

At last, under an outpouring bp 

so convii'ted of sin, and so dia d d g ed 

to every conceivable espedie t« ur mi 

a hope of pardon and fut p E ff d 

while the apparent success m d 

found paaee, filled her heart m tl m d 

against God. Her heait se m d to 

hope of softening or breaki g g rd 

was shut up, not knowing w d F U d h p 
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I. Are there no varieties in Christian experience? 

P. There are in reapect to the causes of conviction 
of sin, ind in the occnrrence of the exercises after con 
\t.i8ion , "but m respeut to the faut of self denial, and the 
yielding m some form to the authority of God, there is 



plexily and anxiety w^ so grent as entirslj to o 
at last she bei ime unnMe t« shed a ttir She afteiwjids said to 
her fnends, "I got to my bed room, ind throwing myself upon the 
bed, I hy for -icme tune uiioonBCious ot eyery thing but the hre 
within , nor durst I shut my ej ea f oi fear I should find myself in 
death, actually sinking into the flames of hdl I Riid to myjselt, I 
hive tried e\ery way [to secure rehef by a hope of peace and iifety] 
m yain I cannot help mydf, neither prayerb nor anxieties ilo any 

1 th y 1 ad to no relief," Under this conviction she ceased 
h ff t fo t, and thus denied herself; and conscience then took 
the mmand "It is right, it is just in God to destroy me; I ovgJU 
to p ish He may do what he pleases [an earnest, but unimpas- 

ed OT 1/ to God's sovereign authority] ; if he sends me to hell, 
1 t him d t and if he shows mei'cy, well; let him do just what he 
pleases [that is, a transfer of the whole question to God without 
dictating what he shall do, and with a previous consent to his deci- 
sion, whatever it may be ; the ivill thereby turning from the dominion 
of self to that of God] Here, as in *i moment, 1 had such a 
kind of one or whole Mew ot myself and willingness to be in God's 
hands, that I could keep in bed no longer, and resolved to go in 
prayer and throw mjself fur the list time at the feet of my Saviour 
[her name for Christ], and solemnly beg of him [not, as before, to 
pity, paidon, and secure her safety and peace, but] to do what he 
would with me ' [that is, to accomplish his own will, the new object 
which had, unobserved to herself as it were, just become chief in 
her thoughts, desues, ind purposes] A pious Indian woman now 
engaged in conversation with her. The girl said, " she told me how 
easy it was to believe in the Saviour [hope in his mercy], if I would. 
She then prayed with me; and here I lost all my burden. I felt light, 
a strange feeling which T cannot describe. 1 had no thought that I 
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no variety. Let ws take another ease. R, we will sup- 
pose, has yielded himself to God, and takes an unex- 
pected peace in the idea that he ia at his sovereign 
disposal, and that he will do right. Of course hia fears 
and anxieties are now dissipated ; hut he is not aware 
of being in a converted state. It suddenly occurs to 
him, perhaps, that he has lost his convictions for sin; 
and in alarm he seeks to recover them. At once he 
passes down into a state of deep repentance for sin and 
of self-abhorrence and gloom, ■which dispel all his late 
This he mistakes for conviction of sin merely, 



loved Chnst [had no id n that she h d ny Scr pt r ! evidenees, and 
so had no hope of p don] hut I «h& happj [ God tamself] ; and 
yet af nd to be happy I vas at d to g ve ndulge e to my feel- 
ga for t Id be d eadful fter 11 t npp t ed to me, to go to 
1 ell w th no f el ng of d t eas about t [Her s 1 m Bion to, and 
love ot the ill ot God 1 ad not d st oy d her des e of happiness; 
b t had fo tl e t G e so e g oa&ed 1 e 1 eait that tl o thought she 
n ght be 1 st ga e 1 e n anx etj ] R s ng f m my knees, I was 
eonao oui of a smil upon my %ie wh ch I t ed to 1 de." Soon 
afte another pe son prayed with her and Me-«ai see afterwards 
sad Ha e I w a fillel v tl that happ eis I hope to enjoy in 
heaven s ng f on i ew of the love the nearne s nd the glory 
of the &av or I seemed to t, to fee! t ill a fullness of joy 

beyond exp e s un " On be ng asked Can you not love this 
Saviour'' the poor girl ventored to aaj "I lope I do She said, 
"this was the fir^t int mat on I had da ed to give oi my peiee of soul. 
My joy had sw llowed up all my fed , nd I oul i not resist the 
answer. Now, I had such a love to all around, as well as for the 
Saviour, that I could have folded them to my bosom. I appeared 
to be in a new world ; every thing led mo to God ; not an object 
did I see, but it seemed to say. How glorious and lovely is ihe great 
God!" Prom that memorable night her life and conversation have 
been such as becometh godliness. 
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and struggles onward in deeper darkness, 
some view of God in his moral beauty may finally lift 
his soul out of despondency ; but if not, he 'will spend 
his days with new principles respecting God and his 
duty indeed, but without a hope to cheer him onward, 
and perhaps in the vain struggle after evidences of 
acceptance. In sadness and doubt he serves the Lord, 
"faint though pursuing;" and perhaps never enjoys an 
unclouded hope of "God's salvation" until his entrance 
into the kingdom on high renders a hope unnecessary. 

I. I think I have met with many such hopeless 
hehevers. Some persons are prone to despondency, and 
always look at the dark aide of every suhject; and well 
it is for them that religion consists in a devotion to God 
and his glory, rather than in a hope of pardon, else they 
would fail of final holy blessedness. I realize more and 
more the importance of clear and correct views, in order 
to Christian enjoyment. 

P. S. belongs to a class who have never been much 
alarmed by a view of the eternal perdition which they 
know awaits them ; but who are peculiarly sensitive 
to their sins, and whose consciences are very readily 
aroused in view of their guilt. Under the influence of 
his reflections upon the truth, and under tlie power of 
the Spirit, his conscience turns his thoughts so entirely 
to the subject of hjs sinfulness and rebellion against 
God, that he loses sight oi all prospect of escaping the 
divine penalty Suspending every effort for his own 
escape, he makes the struggle on the point whether he 
will^ submit to God or no, until the Spirit reaches 'his 
heart, and he yields to God to let him control as he 
■will for time and eternity. His will having now s\i\S- 
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mitted under a kind of impulse for God, he finds him- 
self vnlUng to serve him, and soon exerciaea those other 
Christian affections before described. In explanation of 
this subject moie it lirge I wdl gne m i note, an 
account of some leviVids of ithgion under the preach 
ui^ of ^ome of the btund divines ol the list century ^ 

' Ext act Jiom an Aicou-nt of a RewuL of Rplgim ii the lovmihip 
of Bn'td ConrnUicul, in the year 119'* 

Before the tlose of the yenr there were about fitly who appeared 
to be retonciled to God, iiiid who weifi rejoi ing in hupe 

The eieroiaes of these peroonB neie ic some lespetts different 
iiid in aiime similar & me BBi,uied to 1 ave much more pungent 
toiviLtuLiB of sin th n others — some were more coisci us ot the 
iitiength and bittemc-s uf the enmity of their hejrts to God than 
thers \t.t theie was a great aimiliiity m the count which they 
gave of themselves Thit account ms someth ^ 1 ke Ihis 

At trsf they were pnn ipally aflected with a sei ae of their danger 
it the wrath oi God they then resorted to then owi woilia to 
>.un<:iliite hia fa\or without thit snbraiaaion to ) im s id lelnnce < n 
Christ, which the gfspel lequires While pursnng thia course they 
gr dailly giew morL and more sensible of then gmit and of the 
dreidtal depravity of their hearts till they were convinced of thur 
entire dependence on the su^eieign meicy of God foL salvit on At 
this pomt many were conscious ot dreadlul heart nsinga agiiittGod 
and hia government Some were on the borders ot despair After 
continuing tor some time in thia state many of them were suddenly 
leiiBved from the angui*<h of their souls Of these, some were 
immediately filled with great joy aid with admiring views of the 
e\cellence of God s ehancter Eveiy thjn^ about them seemed 
showing forth Gods presence and glory which they had never seen 

Others at hrst expenenced only a calm oomposoro of mmd, a ftill 
appLobat on of Gods iigl t to dispose of them os he pliascd They 
did not view themselves as entitled to the promises of the gospel, 
but even feared that they were losing their convictions, ind should 
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w m y by m g first, d as pre h 

ciiution. As th ) m less betUeiit to Gtxi, their hopes 

increased or dim h d 

Many of thorn d 1 d 1h t tl 1 pp a they enjoyed in religious 
exercises, far exceeded all the sinful pleasures they had ever enjoyed. 
A number of fhoae whose experience has thus been alluded to, were 
formerly opposed to the doutrine of the divine puipoaea, and the 
total depravity of the natural heart. After their eonveFSion, they had 
no quarrel with these doctrines. There was a man in the parish, 
about flfty.aix years old, who had been very iuattcntive to religion, 
and had very much neglected public worehip. When the revival 
commenced, he was at work in a neighboring township. After two 
or three months he returned. He fonnd many of the people greatly 
chinged ind th a led him to reflect on his own sinful condition, till 
he becann deeplj impressed with a sense of Ws dangei'. He then 
eonstantly attended leh^oua meetings, and soon acquired some just 
views of tht relations between God and himself, and of the way of 
salvation Nit long after, he manifested a spirit of submisaion to 
God He was ■iaked if he was willing that God should govern all 
things according to his own good will and pleasure. He readily 
answered "Yes, that is what I want." It was said, "What if he 
should cut you oft^" He answered, "Well, I won't find fault with 
him if he does. 1 won't say I submit, and then And fault with him 
if he doesn't do with me as I wish." 

He said this in a manner which indicated that he uttei'ed the real 
feelings of his heart. He remained for several weeks -rejoicing in 
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vinced of bis sins, of hia just desert of the divine 
wrath, and also that he would be lost if he remained in 
his then state of heart; and for some time he had been 

God and his government, and in the doctrines and duties of tlie 
gospbl, before lie had any idea or liope that he was a real Christian. 
This waa not Itnown to liia neighbors, and one of them asked him to 
state the reasons why he thought himself a Christian. He replied, 
" i don't thinlc I am one, I have no idea that I am, but I hope I sliall 
he." Mention waa made to him of the giaoious promises made to 
tiiose who will cast themselves on God's mercy. He answered, "I 
choose that he should do with me as he sees iSt." 

Some time after this hy comparing his exercises with the word of 
God, he indulged an humble hope that he was a Christian. He 
continued to enjoy great peace of mind, though a sense of his own 
vileness and nnwoithiness increased upon him. On one occasion, he 
said, "A sense of my vileness neither intermpls my happiness, nor 
ieads me to dread the day of judgment, for MV hopes are in Chkist 

Extracts from an Account of a Revival in New Cambri^e, 

Cojinecticvt, m 1799. 
When first awakened they were generally moved hy a sense of 
danger. They then set out with the resolution and expectation of 
making tiiemselves better. But the more they attended to the duties 
of religion and endeavored to make themselves better, the more 
sensible they became of their exceeding depravity and guilt. They 
were soon brought to see that their hearts were full of sin and 
opposition to God. Instead of snppoang, as they formerly did, that 
they had no enmity to God, and that they did many things which 
were right and acceptable in his sight, they were now sensible that 
they had always been opposed to his character and government, 
that they had been sinning against him in all their moral conduct, 
and that he might justly cast them off for ever. They were fully 
convinced that such was theif depravity, that they should never 
repent unlwis influenced by the Spirit of God, and that God might 
justiy withhold that influence, and leave tiiem to go on and perish 
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seeking religion, as he supposed, by prayer and attention 
to religions duties. On one occasion lie was listening 
to an interesting, because convincing discourse on the 
subject of the sinner's duty to God. He soon forgot him- 
self in the subject; and when the preacher presented the 
idea of the rightful authority of God over the creature, 
he assented to it as a clear truth, without thinking about 
his own happiness. On the idea being urged that we 
ought to obey God, he thought it would be right toward 
him, and under the Spirit concluded he would obey 
him. This was done withont any thought of himself, 
and therefore with self-denial. He continued thus to 
follow the preacher through his discourse; and at its 
close for the first time thought of himself, and of the 
people who surroun4.ed him. His eye rested upon some 
active Christians in the assembly, and his heart flowed 
out in good-wiU and love to them sis disciples of Christ. 
Now, said he, I can understand what these Christians 

in their Bins. The convictiona of some were more sharp and pow- 
erful than those of others. Some esperieiiced them for a longer, 
soma for a shorter time. When they were verj powerful, the 
Bubjecta of them commonly found relief sooner. 

When they found relief, it was commonly from a discovery of Iho 
glory and rectitude of the divine character, and a disposition to 
submit to God. They had new views and feelings toward almost 
every thing around. Jesus Christ nppewed glorious and lovely, 
and such an all^ufficient Saviour as they needed, and therefore they 
cordially trusted in hhn for salvafion. They could rejoice that tiie 
Lord reigned, and would dispose of all events as he saw best, The 
Bible appeared new and delightful, and tliey cordially approved its 
doctrines and precepts. These and otJier similar views and feelings 
vers manifested by the young converts; hut some manifested a 
much more lively sense of these things than others. 
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have been about, and will help them serve the Lord. 
And such has been his endeavor hitherto. 

/. I see that if one happens to forget himself, he 
can act in view of a holy motive alone; hut one cannot 
forget himself by trying, and T. must have pretty much 
worn out his selfish courage before then. 

P. My object in these details has been to meet the 
cases of various Christian readers, in order that they 
may clearly understand their own exercises, decide upon 
their moral character, and so enjoy the blessings which an 
assurance will confer. If any such have been disturbed 
by the instructions and arguments heretofore used for 
sinners, it will not wort the least injury ; while by un- 
derstanding the false as well as the true, their perceptions 
of the latter will be more clear, and their confidence 
in it will be rendered more firm. It is a received doe- 
trine, as expressed by the W^tminster Assembly, that 
" although unregenerate men may vainly deceive them- 
selves with false hopes and carnal presumptions of being 
in the favor of Grod and estate of salvation, which hope 
of theirs shall perish; yet such as truly believe in the 
Lord Jesus and love him in sincerity, endeavoring to 
walk in all good conscience before him, may in this life 
be certainly assured that they are in a state of grace, and 
may "rejoice in the hope of the glory of God;" which 
hope shall never make them ashamed." And again: 
"Such may, without extraordinary revelation, by faith 
grounded on the truth of God's promises, and by the 
Spirit enabling them to discern in themselves those graces 
to which the promises of life are made, and bearing witness 
with their Spirits that they are the children of God, 
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be vnfallihly assured tliat they are in the estate of grace, 
and shall persevere therein unto salvation." 

T. I feel reassured ; for I feared that such confidence 
in one's good estate might be dangerous to the Chris- 
tian's faithful progress, as well as presumptuous. 

P. As to its being dangerous, we must distinguish 
between the sinner who has a hope, and the Christian. 
The sinner has no love to God for his intrinsic moral 
worth, to impel him to obedience. All the motive influ- 
ence he possesses, is the desire and hope to secure his 
favor in order to his own safety and peace. Now, let 
him become perfectly confident of this favor, and he 
will be ready to plunge into any favorite sin, and to 
riot in every worldly pleasure which he does not appre- 
hend will interfere with his prospects. And he is veiy 
liberal on this point, since he has no standard in his 
own heart superior to the love of pleasure, by which 
to decide the moral propriety of his conduct. Hence we 
find that those increasing sects in religion which substi- 
tute rites and forms for holiness, are the most popular 
and their devotees the most worldly. The six days 
of the week are spent iii worldliness and the pursuit 
of every attainable pleasure; while the Sabbath is, as 
fer as is agreeable, devoted to repairing damages, and 
to confirming a hope of eternal pleasures after the 
present are worn out. But as respects the Chii^tian, 
who has a new, a holy, and a superior affection for God 
and for the things that make for his glory, a confidence 
in his good estate is a most powerful stimulus to perse- 
verance, inasmuch as it encourages him with a hope of 
victory I Slavish fear forms no part of his motives; 
but there is a holy fear which will always exist, and 
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■which will tend to sustain Hm in his progress, however 
strong his present confidence may be. "Let us therefore 
fear, lest a promise being left us of entering into his 
rest, any of yon should seem to come short of it." — Heb. 
4:1, In the perfect obedience of the sainte of light, 
may be seen the effects of a fall assurance on the holy 
heart. The temptations of the world are never so pow- 
erless, as when the Christian rests in a holy confidence 
on Christ, not merely for a pardon, but for strength to 
glorify him here and to enjoy him hereafter. 

I. And the constrained service of the fearful sinner 
under his doubts, could be no more acceptable than if 
rendered from a confident hope. 

P. As respects such assurance being presumptuous, 
nothing can be so which is founded on the truth. To 
believe any truth, or to receive any correct inference 
from it, can never be arrogance or presumption; but not 
to do so, may rather evince an undue diffidence. 

I. My fear was to apply the feet to myself 

P. We should never suffer our mere apprehensions 
to interfere with the conclusions of our judgment, or 
with the application of them to ourselves, whether fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, when truth will authorize or 
require it. I therefore advise you to dispel such influ- 
ences, and to open your mind to conviction on this 



/ I will do so. But will not such a confidence in" 
my good estate, be equivalent to declaring that I am 
perfect in my own estimation? 

P. By no means. The selfish mind, indeed, so regards 
assurance, for the reason that all its hopes are based 
upon its own supposed goodness, and it seeks perfection 
26* 
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as the ground of perfect confidence in its future safety. 
When the standard of holy principle and of the divine 
law is lowered to the exigencies of his selfishness, or 
when his blind or seared conscience fails to reprove him 
for a deviation from that which God has presented as 
his rule of heart and life, it is- easy to imagine him- 
self to have attained a sinlessly perfect state, and to 
hope professedly in the merits of Christ, but really upon 
his own supposed righteousness. This is the tey to 
the destructive error known as Perfectionism; an error 
which cannot long enthrall the true believer, because 
his standard is too high and his conscience too sensitive 
to continue the self-complacent delusion. The Scriptures 
every where condemn it by implication, and in many 
instances by express averments. Thus G-od pronounced 
Job upright, in view of his upright principles and his 
honest purpose to observe them; while Job himself, in 
view of his various violations of them in feehng and 
conduct declared, "If / say I am perfect, it [the very 
pretension] shall also prove me perverse," or turned 
aside from the truth and right.^ob 9:20; Eccl. 7 : 20. 
Still, the Christian feels that it is his duty to be per- 
fectly holy (Matt. 5 : 48) ; he knows that it is his duty 
to exercise every right feeling toward every object 
toward which he exercises any moral feelings at all. 
But he well understands that neither perfection nor 
imperfection constitutes the reason why Christ pardons 
the penitent, and he does not look to his j 
graduate his hope. He knows that he i 

i is holy; and he knows also that he will not 
! accepted unless he has a holy character. He looks 
his principles and exercises, not to ascertain whether 
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and to what extent lie deserves a recompense; but 
whether he can perceive the qualifications which Christ 
has rendered indispensable to his mercy, so as to trust in 
him without presumption. When he discovers them, he 
does not ground his expectations upon them, or partly-on 
them and partly oa Christ; but averting his attention 
from his conscious demerit as well as from his holy 
principles, he rests solely on the mere grace of Christ 
through the atonement for wisdom, righteousness, sanc- 
tifieation, redemption, and eternal life. 

I. I can now readily understand the difference, but 
never did before. I used to think and say that my 
hope was alone on Christ, by which I meant, aa I now 
perceive, that I depended alone on the powia- of Christ; 
while I trusted in my hope and other supposed qualifi- 
cations, to recommend me to him for the exertion of that 
power. It was mere self-righteousneas. 

P. A species which is, alas! too common throughout 
the whole visible church. 

I. I have feared that such assurance would evince a 
want of due humility. 

P. And so many think, whose condemning consciences 
drive them from its comforts. , Humility of the under- 
standing, is a teachableness of disposition under divine 
revelation. HumUity of the will, is its entire submission 
to God and his word as therein made known. Humihty 
in estimation of ourselves, consists in ascertaining and 
receiving the exact truth respecting ourselves so far as 
it can be reached, as having long rebelled against God, 
and as being without any just daim to his mercy, and 
the like. It does not require us to condemn ourselves 
beyond reason, nor to keep out of view those new char- 
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acteriatica which we may possess, through grace. Christ 
was meek aad lowly of heart, hut he did not therefore 
disbelieve in every thing approvable in his own charac- 
ter. It is pleasant to see one arrayed in robes of whose 
moral beauty he is unconscious — for then we are sure 
that pride is absent; but the loveliness and power of 
piety do not consist in such unconsciousness, else they 
would be lost in heaven, where every saint knows him- 
self, even as he is known by others. And while such a 
supposed atta,inment might excite the pride of the sinner, 
it always must fail with the Christian who well knows 
that what he possesses is a mere gift, and that he not 
only &lls far short of the high mark set before him, 
but is continually, by sin, making occasions for self- 
reproach. 

I, I am satisfied. 

P. Then act upon these principles whUe we recapitu- 
late some of- the points we have been investigating. I 
understand that you are now conscious thai the right of 
Grod as your Creator is sufficient of itself, whenever you 
contemplate it, to induce you to resolve to obey him? 

I. It is sufficient. 

P. And that, when you contemplate the character of 
God it looks pleasant and desirable; and when yon 
regard Ms glory, you have a desire and purpose to en- 
deavor to promote it by avoiding whatever you are 
persuaded he would disapprove, by dispatching whatever 
work he has assigned you in life, and by observing his 
commands in well-doing toward mankind? 

I. Yes. 

P. Then you are converted to God, in a new purpose 
and new desires for him ! 
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I. Yes; I will dismiss my fears, and admit tliia fair 
conclusion. 

P. You would not doubt my promise when seriously 
made, and on a matter where it could be readily per- 
formed ? 

/. Indeed I should not. 

P. How much more confident should you be in respect 
to the promise of Christ, the all-truthful and all-powerfiil ! 
He has promised to accept those who are converted, to 
remit their sins, to keep them to the end, and to confer 
on them eternal life.— Acts 3 : 19 ; John 10 : 28 ; Heb. 
5:9. Having been converted through his grace, the 
promise attaches to you ; and you stand in reference to 
it precisely as though he should now address you by 
name from heaven, and assure you of his favor. 

/. Yes ; the promise, I do believe, applies to me. 

P. And you do now cast yourself entirely on Christ 
for remission of sins, and for eternal life? 

Z I do. I hope in him, and in him alone. 

P. And as you cannot doubt his veracity or power, 
and as you are fully confident, from the evidence of 
your own consciousness, that you have yielded to the 
authority of God— you can now trust in Christ, with a 
fidl assurance that he has remitted your sins, and that 
he will give you eternal life? 

I. I can, and do. 

P. "He which hath begun a good work in you, will 
finish it until the day of Jesus Christ." — Phil. 1:6. By 
conversion to Christ you have now become one of hia 
disciples, or a Christian; by receiving him and his truth 
with such confidence, you have reached the assurance of 
faith; and by uudoubtingly trusting in Christ, you have 
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attained the fuU assurance of hope. "And we desire,' 
saja the apostle, "that yon show the same diligence, to 
[the preservation of] the full assurance of hope unto 
the end." — Heb. 6:11, The subject of "growing in 
grace, and in the knowledge of onr Lord and Saviour, 
[our Sovereign, and Deliverer,] Jesus Christ," wiU be 
pursued in the next chapter. In the holy confidence of 
your heart, ever rest upon him for strength and victory! 

/. With his aid, I will. I cannot express my sur- 
prise, my gratitude, my love to Christ for that matchless 
kindness which has plucked rae as a brand from the 
burning, which has brought me up out of the horrible 
pit, out of the miry clay, and has set my foot upon a 
rock, and has established my goings ! To God be all 
the praise and glory I 

P. "Bejoico in the Lord alway; and again I say, 
—Phil. 4:4'. And who should rejoice, if the 
I of the great King cannot? Now, Almighty 
power is pledged that all things shall work together for 
your good, — Eom. 8 : 28, It has been truly said that 
the exercise of goodness, wisdom, and power by another 
who is pledged to use it in our behalf and who is com- 
petent and faithful, is of the same value to us as if we 
possessed and exercised it for ourselves; and as the 
infinite goodness, wisdom, and power of God is so 
pledged for us, it is the same as though we possessed 
them ourselves. Thus have you already become an 
"heir of God, and joint-heir with Christ." — Eom. 8; 17. 

I. 0, may I always walk iu the paths of holy love 
and obedience, that I may ever show my gratitude for 
such disinterested goodness I 

P. The Iloly Spirit will aid you to aecomplish that 
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desire. Let not the cares and evils of life press hard 
upon your spirits, for life is short, and its rapid flight ia 
hastening you to the rest of eternal glory and blessed- 
ness. Be faithful; and when you reach the last of 
earth, Christ will enable you to say, "Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me." — Ps. 23 : 4. Christ has gone before 
us, marking his pathway in blood; and we shall find 
the footing as firm beyond, as on this side the grave. 
God rewards in order that, in the everlasting "ages 
to come, he might show the exceeding riches of hia 
grace in his kindness towards us through Christ Jesus" 
(Eph. 2:7); and we may be sure that he will recom- 
pense like one possessed of inexhaustible stores 1 Thia 
privilege was purchased with the life of his own Son ; 
and be is only awaiting his own good time in which to 
exercise it without measure. He has prepared for you 
a mansion — it is a glorious one [ He has made ready 
a robe of righteousness— it is a spotless oqc ! He has 
laid by for you a crown — and it is a brilliant one I 
In that mansion shall you ever find shelter from sin 
and sorrow ; — -within the folds of that robe shall all youx 
guilt be covered; — with that crown shall you reign 
with him for ever and ever! 

/. I can hardly find language in which to express the 
i of my overflowing heart 1 

"Sweet visions these that clieer our way. 

And lead our weary spirits on ; 
As snnbeams in a wintry day — 
So bright, so beautiful are they I 

But not BO quickly gone. 
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4 id ftifh shull shortli yield to sight, 

And WP shall g-im th t pie Bint land; 
Shall treid those honndkaa fields of light, 
Driik ol that streim of pure delight, 
And iioUir our Saviour stand. 
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Pastor. Mt friend, you have now entered upon the 
ChristiaD warfere; and before you are the prizes of 
glory, honor, immortality, and eternal life. — Rom. 2 : 7. 
The pursuit of these will subject you to no charge of 
mercenariness, for they are virtuous rewards for a holy 
life ;— rewards which our heavenly Father delights to 
confer. "Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
[unbelief] which doth ao easily beset us, and let us 
run wjth patience the race that is set before us, look- 
ing unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith." — 
Heb. 12 : 1, 2. 

Inquirer. God grant that I may "so run as to obtain," 
— 1 Cor. 9 : 24. I can place no dependence on myself for 
steadfastness; but "I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me," — Phil. 4 : 13. My greatest 
dread is to fell into sin. 

P. A wholesome fear will tend to keep you on your 
guard against temptation. "Wherefore let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall. There hath 
no temptation taken you but such as is common to 
man; but God is fiiithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able; but will with the 
temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it."— 1 Cor: 10 : 12, 18. 
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I. How mexpressiblj good ia Christl I need mucli 
instruction in the way of life. 

P. We are free agents in all our religioua conduot; 
due knowledge is, therefore, as indispensalDle to our pro- 
gress in this, as in any other pursuit; and consequently 
when it is enjoined upon its to "grow in grace," we are 
also commanded to grow "in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ."-— 2 Pet. 3 : 18. As has 
been remarked, a reliance upon the Holy Spirit for light 
and strength is not only necessary for us, but is an act 
of due honor to him. But it ia important to observe 
that, in the language of Arrowsmith, "the things which 
the Holy Ghost discovers, are no other for substance 
but those very things which are contained in the written 
word; only he affords regenerate persona clearer light 
to discern them by, than they had before conversion. 
Turn a learned man to the same author which he pe- 
rused when a young student ; he will find the self-same 
matter, but see a great deal further into it." He draws 
his people after God, by the use of adequate motives 
addressed to minds that have become sensitive to his 
gracious influences; or, in his own language, "I' drew 
them with cords of a man, with bands of love." — Hos. 
11:4 

I. And by such means, the Spirit acta in entire con- 
sistency with our own free agency. 

P. Some, who do not understand this feet, attempt to 
depose upon the Spirit the duties which belong to them- 
selves; and as he will not assume them, many, as a 
consequence, fail of eternal life. But others who un- 
derstand that, as "laborers together with God" (1 Cor. 
8 : 9) they have their own separate work to do, devote 
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s to it as earnestly as if every thing depended 
on tliemselves ; and they reap the bleased fniits. 

I. In what does the Christian warfare consist? 

P. It consistfl in the observance of the third principle 
laid down by our Lord, in the terms of discipleship 
already referred to — namely, "to take up his cro^ 
daily." — Luke 9 : 23. The cross was an instrument of 
death ; and to take it up daily, is to sacrifice every selfish 
project as it may arise in the heart, on the altar of duty 
to Grod; to resist every inducement to sin; and to deny 
every evil thought, affection, and action, as urged by 
remaining corruption. In order tQ this, the authority 
of God rauat be maintained in active supi-emacy over 
the will, and his glory as a supreme attraction to the 
affections. Said the apostle, "I therefore so run, not 
as uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one that heateth the 
air [without any clear or definite object]; but I keep 
under my body [my selfish desires and aims], and bring 
it into subjection [to the will of God] ; lest that by any 
means when I have preached to others, I myself should 
be a cast-away."— 1 Cor. 9 : 26, 27. Thus a holy fear 
also stimulated him as he pressed "toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 
—Phil. 3 : 14. 

I. If Paul indulged in such apprehensions, they surely 
will not be groundless in us ; and how wary should we 
be! I feel like a mere child io the school of Christ. 

P. Have a child's teachableness and docility of will 
in respect to the truths of revelation, and you will not 
feil of the kingdom of heaven. — Luke 18 : 17. 

I. What is precisely intended by obedience to God ? 

P. It has been defined while speaking of conversion 
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in the last chapter. I will observe, however, that oIdc- 
dience ia a peculiar act in respect to the motive that 
produces it. It implies a subordination to authority, 
to the exclusion of every other inconsistent considera- 
tion. Aa, if I command my child to do a certain act, 
and he does it for some private reason of his own, such 
as getting money from me ; this would not be an act 
of obedience to me, for it would not be done in observ- 
ance of my parental authority. 

/. Yes; I perceive that obedience can only be where 
the right of a superior to command ia recognized and 
acted upon as the motive. 

P. And therefore obedience to God is au act done in 
pursuance of his commands, and from respect to his right 
to command. To do a commanded act because it seems 
prudent or poHtic, is not obedience to God, but is in 
observance of the dictates of prudence or policy. You 
will notice that the Christian, having truly obeyed in 
will, is entitled through grace to hope in the mercy, and 
for the glory of God; and as this is in accordance with 
the divine will, he does not vitiate any future act hj 
observing his conunands from the combined motives 
of his creative right, and the hope of his pardoning 
grace, and glory. But still, when his attention is turned 
to the point, he finds himself- able to lay aside his hope 
as a motive, and to act solely in view of such right of 
God; for the latter remains as sufficient a motive of 
itself, as at the beginning of his service before he indulged 
a hope. Whereas, the unconverted mind cannot lay its 
hopes aside until compelled to do so as we have seen; 
and it never aeta under the influence of the right of 
God until it reaches conversion; and hence the sinner, 
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in doing what God commands, never acts because he 
command^ however confident lie may be to tlie con- 
trary, while stimulated by hope or fear, 

I. I am aware that the creative rights of God, and 
the selfish hope of the einner, are morally oppcsite 
motives; and my. own experience abundantly satisfies 
me that, being exclusively under ibe power of his hope, 
it will exclude the influence of the former. He may 
Jmovj that God commands an act, but he cannot then 
enter upon it in the least degree because he commands it. 
What is intended by submission to God ? 

P, Submission is the act of the mind in yielding 
to the authority of God, in order to obedience. The 
latter is the continued observance of the will of God, 
wliile the former is the consent of the will to the divine 
rule under which obedience is pursued. In respect to 
the sinner's desires for hia selfish happiness, it implies 
their entire abandonment by aelf-denial ; so that, in the 
original act of submission, they exert no influence what- 
ever over Ma will. In respect to his desires to avoid 
punishment— desires which can never be obliterated, or 
made otherwise than averse to pain — it implies a su&: 
pension of their influence also, so that they shall then 
exert no motive power. The idea of the authority of 
God, standing thus alone and being consequently the 
strongest present motive, subdues the will ; the sinner 
yields thereto without qixcstion or debate, and notwith- 
standing whatever evil may occur to himself. By these 
means, the authority of God acquires through the inter- 
mediation of the conscience, the supremacy over the will, 
and the constitutional desires for happiness and against 
pain are, when they revive, reduced to subordination to 
26* 
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80 tiiat slioTild God command any duty, however 
1 to the flesh, and even though it led to death 
itself^ his authority would suffice to produce obedience 
under the grace of his Spirit. 

I. This explains the principle on which Bunyan acted 
in the Bedford jail, while in constant fear and even 
certainty of death, unless he renounced the preaching 
of the gospel. His desire of happiness and anxiety to 
avoid banishment from God, made him reluctant to en- 
counter that danger, with no prospect of security ; and 
he thought if God would only give him an evidence 
of his fevor, be would not hesitate in following the path 
of duty. But no such evidence could he obtain; and 
he was compelled to take it for granted that God might, 
after all, banish him according to his deserts; and he 
was thrown back upon the simple question, whether 
he would obey the command of God, whatever might 
be the consequences. One of his commentators re- 
marks, that for many weeks poor Bunyan knew not 
what to do; till at length it came to him with great 
power that at all events, it being f^r the word and 
way of God that he was in this condition of danger, 
perhaps in the path of death, he was engaged not to 
flinch an hair's breadth from it. Bunyan thought 
furthermore that it was for God to choose whether he 
would give him comfort then, or in the hour of death, 
or whether he would or would not give him comfort in 
either, or comfort at all; but it was not for Bunyan to 
choose whether to serve God or not, for to this he was 
bound. He was bound, but God was free. "Yea," 
says he, "it was my duty to stand to -his word, whether 
he would ever look upon me, or save me at the last, or 
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not; wherefore, thought I, the pomt being thus, I am 
for going on, and venturing my eternal state with Christ, 
whether I have comfort here or no. If God doth not 
come in, thought I, I will leap off the ladder even blind- 
fold into eternity, sink or swim, come heaven, come 
hell. Lord Jesus, if thou wilt catch me, do ; if not, I 
will venture for thy name I" 

P. Well done, noble Bunyan! that commentator justly 
adds. Now, had he paltered with duty until he could 
have become assured of his own safety ultimately, thia 
commendation would have been as undeserved as his 
dereliction from principle would have been evident. 

I. Yes. And such was my own position for many 
years, in respect to God. I wanted my own will, in 
regard to myself, to prevail over his will; but now I 
prefer the will of God to my own, and my preferences 
t«nd to whatever he may direct or permit. 

P. Ab your desires now coincide with your conscience 
for God, you can act under the influence of both in 
repeating your submission, " It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth him good." It is, as has been remarked, 
the peculiarity of the Christian that; when doubts and 
fears assail, he can retreat to the divine sovereignty and 
submit himself unreservedly to God, and find sweet 
consolation in the fiict that God reigns and that his holy 
pleasure will be accomplished in all things.. Of all 
others, this state of heart is the most delightful as weU 
as ennobling; it is one which selfishness, though pos- 
sessed of all its aims, could never aftbrd. 

/. As I well know by experience. All my peace 
heretofore has resulted from a hope of my own safety; 
and I was so consummately selfish as to look upon the 
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t afdictioiis, even such as the death of friends, as 
designed to chasten me, and so an evidence of the favor 
of God — and to take comfort in the thought— which 
was called resignatioa to the will of Godl How dif- 
ferent is that beautiful appeal of the Psalmist to his 
own soul under trials: "Why art thou cast down, 
my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise him, who 
is the health of my countenance, and my God." — -Pa. 
42 : 11. In submission, are we required to consent to 
become unholy, if it be the will of God? 

P. The act of unreserved submission to the will of 
God, is itself a renunciation of unholiness; and conse- 
quently in it the sinner impliedly consents not to remain 
unholy. God never wills that any of his moral crea- 
tures, not excepting Satan himself, should consent to be 
unholy ; and hence no such contingency can arise. The 
penalty of the law is pam, not unhohness. The latter 
is the crime for which the former is inilicted; as rebel- 
lion against an earthly ruler is the crime for which the 
pain of death is imposed by human laws. It would 
seem strange for one condemned for rebellion against a 
civil government, and who was required to yield himself 
implicitly to the authority of his sovereign, to inquire 
whether he was bound to consent to continue in his 
rebellion I And especially so, if he should so earnestly 
object to consenting as to make it a point with his sov- 
ereign ! We should suspect that there was some secret 
and sinister consideration or plan in his mind, which he 
attempted to effect by that stratagem. 

I. Certainly we should, for his sovereign's will and 
his duty would be too plain to be mistaken. His eii- 
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ception of remaining in rebellion would be 
hypocriay, since his heart would obviously be on con- 
tinuing in it I should imagine that it was a plan to 
secure a present confidence of pardon, by a seeming 
prearrangement for his future loyalty; by which he 
would be able, SlS he supposed, to bias his sovereign's 
will, and submit imth safety to his authority. This would 
surely exclude true submission. 

P. Your inference would be just; and 'it explains 
what many sinners mean by raising the same point in 
respect to consenting to remain unholy in their submis- 
sion to Grod. Not a few, assuming that they are already 
Christians and that the will of God ia favorable toward 
them, urge that they are now bound to except unholinras 
in their submission ; and under color of that name, they 
really except their own selfish will and desires, and bo 
remain in moral opposition to him, with a hope. And 
even Christians are oflsn misled by their arguments. 

I. I know that, in my selfish state, such an attempt 
would have been merely a means of excepting my 
punishment for unholiness; fov I now find that I had 
no real opposition to the thing itself I am glad that I 
gave up every thing to the will of God, making no 
terms ; for by so doing, I have become opposed to sin 
in heart, and can discard unholiness in reality, 

P. In every exigency, and indeed at all times, accus- 
tom yourself to yield your all unreservedly to him; 
then you will be furtherest from unholiness; and on 
that foundation your hope in Christ will become the 
brightest, your joys in the Lord the strongest, and your 
activity in the duties of piety the most decided. "The 
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LoEB aEiGNETH, let the eartli rejoice; let the multitude 
of isles be glad thereof." — Pa. 97 : 1. 

I. What is intended by evangelical repentance? 

P. Repentance consists in the opposition of the heart 
to sin because it is in disobedience to God, and therefore 
wrong. It exists in two firms — namely, as a volition, 
and as an affection. As a volition, it is the honest pur- 
pose to avoid sin produced by the idea of the authority 
of God. The original {metanoia) signiSes a change of 
mind; a change of one's mode of thinking, feeling, and 
acting; a pursuit of an after-thought in reforming one's 
life; a change in opinion followed by a change in 
purpose and action; attaining to a right nse of one's 
senses. Our Lord (Matt. 21:^28, 29) exemplified re- 
pentance as a volition, by the case of a parent exercising 
his authority over his son by commanding him to go 
and work; he refused to obey, but afterwards repented, 
that is, recognized the right of his father to command, 
and resolved to disobey him no more, and went to his 
work. He did the will of his father in respect both to 
his motive and purposed conduct The repentance of 
the prodigal son is intimated by the e^ipression, "and 
■when he came to himself" (Luke 15 : 17), when he came 
to a right use of his senses in respect to his conduct, and 
duty to his father, Eepentanee as an affection, consists 
in hatred to sin when its criminality is perceived; disgust 
in view of its moral deformity and odiousness; dislike 
to selfishness in self and in others, and abhorrence of 
self on account of it; and sorrow over sin in view of 
its opposition to the infinite goodness of God. 

I. I am reminded of the complaint of the missionaries 
to the Siamese, "that they had no word in their Ian- 
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guage to indicate repentance," (meaning that, they have 
none for the affection,) "but that the term used by thera 
signified only a change of purpose." It seems they had 
one for repentance as a volition, at least. 

P. Yea; and if they should exeTcise it toward God 
in that sensej they would be saved. Ifepentance as a 
volition is the form in which repentance, when it is his 
first act, is exercised by ihe sinner; and it is always 
followed by repentance as an affection of sorrow for sin 
and the like, as soon as the true character of sin is con- 
templated. The latter stands to the former in the rela- 
tion of an effect to a cause ; and repentance as a purpose 
must, like every other cause, precede its effect. 

/, On the contrary, I always supposed that sorrow for 
sin must precede and produce the purpose of reform, 
when repentance was the first act of the sinner. 

P. Sinners take that view from the habit of being 
always moved by preceding selfish affections, and from 
the encouragement it affords them of having feelings as 
evidence that they may proceed with safety and in a 
manner to please Christ Christians also are prone to 
adopt the same view, because they overlook the mode 
in which sorrow for sin first arose in their own hearts, 
and being themselves accustomed to act from the im- 
pulse of holy hatred to sin, they imagine, without reflec- 
tion, that sinners do so also. Where sin is openly 
acknowledged by the sinner, evincing a knowledge of 
the command of God forbidding its commission and a 
consciousness of criminality in perpetrating it, and when 
he forsakes it by an observed determination to depart 
from it, fi:om the motive of its being so forbidden, it is 
true repentance as a vohtion ; and the Holy Spirit declares 
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he shall have mercy. — Prov. 28 : 13, And when he after- 
wards contemplates his selfish heart and sinful conduct, 
repentance as an affection will be spontaneously exer- 
cised; for by the first act, ill-will toward sin is produced, 
which will necessarily evince itself subsequently in the 
livelier state of an affection, 

I. And yet many, in explaining that passage, act as 
if the Spirit did not understand mental philosophy or 
had made a defective communication of his views; for 
they insist that the sinner must have sorrow in the 
first instance, and that the purpose to forsake sin must 
be produced by it. 

P. That is, sorrow for sin must be exercised before 
the sinner has any ill-will toward it as sin 1 A second- 
ary exercise must precede a primaryl We might smile 
at this were it not that sinners are hindered, and many 
of them, doubtless; sent to perdition by it. If one was 
causelessly injuring you, what would you naturally 
require of him first? 

/. That he should stop immediately. 

P. And for such a reason as would always restrain 
him; that is, because his conduct was wrong and unjus- 
tifiable toward you? 

I. Yes ; that should and would influence him, if he 
was honest in forming such a determination, 

P. That, then, would be repentance toward you as a 
volition. But would you not expect, if he was honest 
in that purpose, to see him become sorry for having 
causelessly wronged you, whenever you should present 
the subject in a proper light? 

/. I certainly should. 

P. That would be the resulting repentance as an 
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affection. This form of it, will naturally reproduce 
still more determined resolutions of reform in every 
respect; that is, renewed repentance as a vohtion, 

I. This is all very natural. 

P. And such is the description given by the apostle 
(2 Cor. 7 ; 10, 11) in his remarks to those who had 
already exercised repentance as a volition, and who 
consequently were in the esercise of it as an affection. 
"For godly sorrow [that which springs from a good- 
will to God wounded by a sense of sin, or repentance 
as an affection] worketh repentance [purposes of reform] 
to salvation not to be repented of [not to be retracted 
nor regretted]. For behold this self-same thing, that ye 
sorrowed after a godly sort, what careftdness it wrought 
in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, what 
indignation [against sin, and against yourselves on ac- 
count of it], yea, what fear, yea, what vehement desire 
[for purification], yea, what zeal, yea, what r 

I. "Wherein does this differ from fa 
the sorrow of the world? 

P. True and felse repentance differ in respect to their 
external motives; in respect to the internal motive in- 
s which produce the first act of repentance; and 
; to the feelings which result. In, the first 
place, true repentance is produced by the motive of the 
rights of God over the sinner, or, which is the same 
thing, by a view of the wrong of his conduct in vio- 
lating his obligations to God; whereas false repentance 
is produced by a view of some evil consequence of sin 
to himself, and by the fears thereby excited. In the next 
place, true repentance as a volition, when the original 
act, is produced by the motive impulse of the conscience, 
27 
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diaauading ,liim from ftirtlier disobedience because of its 
being so wrong against God ; whereas false repentance 
is produced by the motive influence of his desires for 
hie own safety and peace, to be accomplished, as he 
supposes, by reuouncing hia evil ways. In the last plaCe, 
in true repentance all the feelings of regret, sorrow, 
hatred, and the like, described by the apostle, are exer- 
cised in view of the intrinsic impropriety of sin, and 
produce more determined purposes to avoid it in every 
known case; whereas those feelings in false repentance 
are chiefly exercised in view of the danger which sin 
has produced, and the foUy of having committed it at 
such a risk. Conscience has not obtained the suprem- 
acy; but, though enslaved to selfishness, it still poura 
remorse through the soul; and such feelings produce at 
one time stronger desires and purposes to avoid sin in 
order to escape perdition, and under other circum- 
stances, they render life an intolerable burden, 

I. Do the Scriptures speak of this false repentance? 

P. Very often; as in the passage last cited, where the 
apostle declares, "but the sorrow of the world worketh 
death." And such was, for example, the repentance of 
Judas. — Matt. 27 : 3. The term there used {metamelamai), 
intends the change of one's mind from a painful and 
theiefore selfish motive; and also a feeling of sorrow in 
view of one's miserable condition, and remorse in view 
of his conduct. The self-reproaches of Judas, therefore, 
instead of leading him to renounce sin as unholy, and 
to submit to God, drove him into the greatest of all 
sins in the vain search for relief 

/. This makes theselfish and morally worthless char- 
acter of his repentance perfectly evident. Alas! what 
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multitudes are, I appreliend, depending upon similar 
false repentance for their eternal welfare! 

P. And by scrutinizing your own experience, you 
can discover the reason why repentance is so apt to be 
selfish and spurious, and why true repentance is, compar- 
atively, so seldom reached. Every effort to excite sor- 
row for sin, was in vain for the reason before given — 
namely, that it is a secondary exercise, one which must 
be preceded by ill-will to sin produced by a right pur- 
pose to abstain from it. And again, every effort for 
such a right purpose was prompted by jour desires to 
escape punishment by means of it; and even when you 
placed the idea of the rightful authority of God before 
your mind and endeavored to act from it in resolving, 
you was actuated in that very endeavor by those more 
remote selfish desires, which necessarily prevented that 
idea from becoming a motive, 

I. And yet every sinner imagines that the only way 
to obtain a holy motive is to present one before his 
mind and endeavor to act from it. 

P. When the desires are already enlisted in favor of 
the general subject to which the motive relates, it will 
become influential, on such a presentation of it, in con- 
8eC[uence of the power of the d'esires; but when no such 
favorable desires exist, the idea thus presented and 
urged will be powerless to move the will. A failure to 
notice this radical difference leads many persons to think 
that they have adopted holy motives, while in fact they 
are influenced, as before, by their selfish desires, and the 
supposed holy motive is merely a new channel through 
which they are gratified, and from which it derives all 
its supposed power. The influence of the opposing 
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! must be suspended, before the new moral mo- 
tive can successfully control the will; and until then 
every purpose and feeling will be worldly and selfish. 
And what is more, no sinner c£Cn ever deny himself 
purposely to obtain such new motive, for the effort will 
be dictated by his selfish heart, and so effect no self- 
denial; — its ulterior influence must be destroyed by 
some hand and power more miglity than his own. As 
a general thing, he must be driven to self-denial by a 
conviction, under the Spirit, that he can never make 
progress in that direction, or he will never reaeh it. 

/. I feel distressed at the vast numbers of Christen- 
dom who will find themselves cut off from eternal life 
by thia principle. T do not wonder that'the disciples 
asked, "Are there few that be saved?" And what is, 
if possible, more deplorable still, the creeds and systems 
of many neither contemplate such self-denial nor are 
calculated to produce it, nor is it usually urged upon 
inq^uirers; so that they fail of it, notwithstanding the 
command of our Lord. Will you please explain what 
is intended by evangelical faith? 

P. Faith, in its most general sense, is the assent of the 
mind to the truth of what is .declared by another, resting 
on his authority and veracity without other evidence. 
This, when exercised in the truths of divine revelation, 
is inlelhetual faith in God; for it receives the Scrip- 
tures a.s true upon his authority and veracity. The 
faith of the heart in God as a Sovereign, as required by 
him (Eom, 10 : 10) is the resignation of the will to hie 
authority, and the reception of him, his word, his char- 
acter, his glory, and his commands, as the subjects of 
our desire and love; It presupposes that, (selfishness 
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being removed by self-denial,) divine truth when hon- 
estly received and properly applied to one's self, will, 
through the Spirit, move the will to obedience and 
iiltimately excite its affections. Thua, Jesus ia presented 
as the Son of God, and as such invested with the rights 
of divine sovereignty. When one believes this, he 
exercises intellectual faith in Christ; and selfishness 
being truly renounced, if he yields to him by resolving 
to obey him on that account, he will thereby exercise 
faith of the heart, and his affections will promptly 
respond to his character and glory. "But these are 
written, that ye might beheve that Jesus is the Chr^t, 
the Son of God; and that, believing, ye might have life 
through his name."— John 20 : 31 ; Acts 8 : 37. 

/. And hence Christians are called believers? And 
the cause of so much spurious feith lies either in mis- 
taking mere intellectual bdief for heart-faith, or in pur- 
posing obedience without seK-denial, and consequently 
from selfish motives, as is the case with the Campbellites 
and others? 

P. Yes. But we are not to imagine things and act 
upon them as the truths of God, under the idea that 
simple belief in any thing is gospel faith. It is not 
competent for the sinner, for example, to imagine that 
Christ has promised or ia willing to save him, and to 
act upon it in ostensibly yielding to his sovereignty, 
as though it was a fact, and he had faith in the divine 
veracity and promise. 

I. I fear that many do not reflect upon the validity 
of what they believe, but imagine things which have 
never proceeded from God. 

P. The term faith is often used to express hope in 
27* 
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Christ, But the Christian's faith in Christ as a Saviour, 
is rather his confidence in the general declaration, be- 
cause it proceeds from him,, that all who are "bom 
again, converted, truly penitent and the like, shall have 
remission of sins and everlasting life through his aton- 
ing grace. His hope is the appropriation of this prom- 
ise to himself, inducing a confidence that Christ has 
remitted his sins, and will receive Mm to eternal life. 
This distinction is important; for if sinners confound 
the one with the other, they will be liable at the first 
to seize upon a hope of their own salvation, instead of 
simply believing that the penitent shall be accepted, and 
instead of resigning themselves to the sovereign rule of 
Christ and renouncing sin — whereby only can the terms 
be complied with. Faith and hope, are radically dis- 
tinct exercises: "Nowabideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three" (1 Cor, 13 : 13); and faith in God, or in Christ as 
the sovereign God, (for these are considered the same in 
the Scriptures— see Tit. 3:8, and John 11:45,) leading 
to absolute submission and obedience, must always pre- 
cede a valid hope, both in the order of the divine ar- 
rangement and of correct mental action; for true love 
to God cannot be esereised before such faith, nor can 
a hope in the blessings of grace, but they always flow 
from it. Hence iaith, and not hope, is made the con- 
dition of pardon,- — Mark 16: 16. 

I. I always used faith and hope as ahke; and can 
see how my deceitful heart led me to misGonstrue the 
declaration of Christ, "no man cometh unto the Father 
but by me," Anxious only for a hope, I understood it 
to mean that, in order to secure the favor of the Father, 
the sinner must first hope in the pardoning mercy of the 
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Son. As going to the Father means submitting to his 
creative authority and devoting our hearts to his glory, 
so to come to hira by means of Christ, must mean sub- 
mitting to Christ as our Sovereign and devoting our 
hearts to his glory, — for the Father and the Son are one 
and the same in substance; and then wc shall be in a 
state to indulge a valid hope in his mercy. 

-/. Yes; and that declaration had a peculiar force with 
the Jews to whom it was addressed. They indulged 
selfish hopes in the Father in consequence of the cove- 
nant of God with Abraham "to be a God unto him and 
unto his seed" (Gen. 17:7), which they misunderstood 
to mean his natural instead of his spiritual descendants. 
They looked upon Christ as one who would not favor 
their selfishness ; and they knew that if they acknowl- 
edged his godship and submitted to his authority, it 
must be at the expense of the denial of their own ends. 
Hence, they resisted the conviction of his claim to 
divine authority; and he, on the other hand, warned 
them of the selfishness of their religion, and that they 
could not in reality how to the Father except as they 
believed in his own divine authority, renounced their 
selfishness or the works of the flesh, and submitted to 
his rule. And to this day they deny Christ simply 
because of this requirement ; for had he required them 
only to hope in Ms mercy rather than in the Father's, 
in order to salvation, they would have immediately 
received the evidence of bis divinity with gladness. 
But then it would have produced no radical change; 
for the selfish heart with its hopes and pleasures would 
remain, terminating on the Son rather than on the 
Father, as its minister of sin. It is impossible for the 
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Jews of the present day to be truly converted otherwise 
than by the method which Christ and Ms apostles adopted 
with their fathers ; and the same resistance will be made 
by that peculiarly selfish aiid stiff-neclied people, who, 
"uncireumcised in heart and ears [nnbeUeving in the 
godship of Christ against all evidence, and unsubmissive 
in will to his authority] do always resist the Holy 
Ghost."— Acts 7:51. 

/, The tables seem to be turned in our day, and men 
are seeking, by a precipitate hope in Christ, precisely 
the selfish salvation which the Jews sought by a hope 
in the Father, and for which Christ denounced them? 

P. It is even so; and they love to consider it the 
Christian rehgion. 

I. I have been much puzzled by the taunt of a per- 
son, that he had rather be selfish with the Apostle 
Paul, than be the contrary with others. I now see 
that the apostle reproved selfishness in all its forms; 
that the salvation he desired and urged upon the pur- 
suit of believers was not selfish happiness, but the glory 
of God, conformity to hia image, and the blessedness 
flowing from enjoying him and his glory for ever. But 
being then inexperienced in the difference, such remarks 
weighed much with me and endangered my soul. It 
seems to me that Paul, after his conversion, was the 
most unselfish person that ever Hved. 

P. Yes, next to hia Master. In your progress through 
the world, you will find many whose opinions you 
would be predisposed to respect, but who will evince a 
lamentable deficiency in clearness, if not in experience, 
on many points. You must become well persuaded in 
your own mind, not from mere whim or feeling, but 
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from examination and conviction, and must stand to 
those convictions in the face of all the world ; and if 
yoTi find any who would dissuade from this course, be 
sure that they wish to domineer over men by retain- 
ing them in ignorance, or else are afraid of disturbing 
their own hopes by having such truths examined. 
Rather obey Christ, who for this very purpose com- 
manded, the Jews, "Search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life; and they are they which 
testify of me." — John 5 : S9. 

I. Your counsel shall be observed, with God's bless- 
ing. As I must stand or fall to my own master, I will 
form and follow my own opinions upon the Scriptures 
of truth. What is intended by sanctification? 

P. It is the progress of the Christian upon his new 
principles of submission to the authority of God, and 
devotion to his glory ultimately. "The path of the 
just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day." — Prov. 4 : 18. Its efficient cause 
is the Holy Spirit (1 Pet, 1:2); the instrumentality is 
the truth, a knowledge of which enables us to exercise 
our reason, judgment, will, and affections in the right 
channels and in reference to right objects.; — John 17 : 
17. A change in our moral state before God involves 
a change in our opinions and feelings in respect to him, 
ourselves, and mankind, wherever they have been defect- 
ive. I must refer you to the Scriptures, and especially 
to our Lord's sermon on the mount (Matt. 5, 6, and 7), 
for the necessary instruction in those duties, by the 
observance of which we are to grow in grace- Eut 
permit me to remark that if you are in a gracious 
state you will so carefully govern your temper and 
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control your conduct in respect to those around you, 
that observers will take knowledge of you that you 
have been with Jesus. — Acts 4; 13. 

I, I used to think that, in the process of sanctification, 
we aimed indeed at the attainment of the divine author- 
ity as a superior influence over the mind, but still as the 
last thing to be acquired, say, at death; but the Scrip- 
tures place it at the very beginning. 

P. It is natural that the unconverted heart should 
always take that view of sanctification. It knows 
nothing practically of that principle; all ita warfare con- 
sists in observing questions of pohcy as to what on the 
one hand is necessary to its hopes of happiness for the 
fbture state, and on the other what indulgences may be 
enjoyed in the present without materially endangering 
those hopes. That, principle seems to be so high, so 
far beyond what he has ever reached, that the uncon- 
verted person is apt to conclude that no one can reach 
it in this life, at least before the hour of death; and 
hence, he makes aynversion the end of sanctification I 
The very act of the mind from which the believer de- 
rives his characteristic principle and the moral weapon 
with which he is to contend with selfishness through 
life, is made by the sinner to be the last attainment of 
perfection in the Christian course! All his efforto for 
it are selfish, of course; and if his selfish hopes con- 
tinue to be sustained by his erroneous view of sanctifi- 
cation, there can be no ground to expect he will ever 
reach the point of regeneration ; and if he has so per- 
verted the Scriptures as to be beyond correction on the 
subject by them, and as he has never acted on the new 
principle so as to have the evidence of consciousness 
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that the idea of the authority of God may be of itself 
enough to move the will to obedience, and if lie will not 
receive the testimony of others who have practically 
tested the fact, it will be vain to try to deliver him. 
The most we can hope for where the infatuation ia so 
complete, is that he will abstain from making "the 
heart of the righteous sad, whom God has not made 
sad, and from strengthening the hands of the wicked, 
that he should not return from his wicked way " (Bz. 
13:22): and from opposing others whose scriptural 
sentiments distujb his own repose, 

/. I see by my own experience, that up to the period 
of attaining that principle, the process of what I some- 
times called sanctiflcation was pure unholiness enlivened 
by a hope. But when we start on the principle of the 
divine authority of the Son of God, are we bound to 
observe it perfectly in heart and life? 

P. God requires not only that we embrace perfectly 
upright principles, such as the creative authority of God, 
but that we observe them perfectly in respect to the 
feelings and purposes of our hearts, and in our external 
deportment. And our consciences, acting upon this 
divine standard of perfection, always reprove us for 
every perceived departure therefrom, 

/, But ia such perfection attainable even in kind, in 
this life? 

P. The sanctiflcation of the believer is imperfect in 
this life. In the words of the Westminster Assembly, 
"there abideth still some remnants of corruption in 
every part, whence ariseth a continual and irreconcil- 
able war, the flesh lusting against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh: — and so that saints grow in 
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grace, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord." And 
such is the testimony of Scripture, "There is not a just 
man upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not." — 
Eccl. 7:20. "Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect ; but I follow after, if that I 
may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended 
of Christ Jesus." — Phil. 3 : 12. In the kingdom of 
heaven the saint will reach perfection in kind, and will 
ever be approximating to the moral eseellence of God 
in degree. 

I. Who, then, can be saved ? 

P. All true believers. The disciple is regarded as a 
saint, not because he is as perfect in holiness as are the 
saints in heaven, but because his principles are upright 
and godly, and because perfection is his aim. — Job 1 : 
8. YouT selfish views formerly induced the error of 
supposing that absolute perfection was the condition 
of pardon; whereas repentance, and obedience with 
that aim, is made the condition by infinite grace. On 
the same ground Christians are prone to abandon their 
hopes in sadness, when they discover any sin in their 
thoughts, hearts, or conduct; and are apt to conclude 
that they have never been regenerated, on the singular 
supposition that there is some peculiar power in true 
regeneration, which, had they possessed it, would have 
of itself kept them from all fiiture sin, whether they are 
themselves watchful or no;— a most grievous error 
indeed. These accusations of conscience are its reproofs 
for our feilure to act according to the standard of right 
or perfection in those particular instances, and not for 
our want of those holy principles of heart, which, duly 
cultivated, would have prevented those deficiencies; that 
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is to say, tlie conscience admits the belieTer's regenera- 
tion, but reproves him for a defldency in ita legitimate 
fruits, through his own fault. It is as if you had started 
with the view of prosecuting a journey, and while on 
your way are occasionally drawn aside by various in- 
ducements, so that your progress toward your journey's 
end is devious and slow. A view of your wanderings 
might make you sorrowftil, and you might hastily con- 
clude that it could not be possible that you ever really 
commenced that journey; whereas, the true inference 
would be that you started, but that you progressed 
criminaUy slow. Apply this principle to your Chris- 
tian course, and it will save you much distress and 
trouble in respect to your regeneration, while it will 
make you more anxious to persevere. 

/. I will remember to do so. But with such a de- 
fective service, will Christ accept the true believer? 

P. Yes, where his aim is to glorify God in every 
thing. "Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him. For he knoweth our 
frame; he remembereth that we are dust." — Ps. 103 : 13, 
14. The ground of the believer's acceptance, as before 
remarked, is not at all upon any desert of a beneficial 
recompense on his part; nor partly upon his works or 
deserts, and partly upon Christ to make up his defi- 
ciencies; but is exclusively and altogether upon the 
righteousness of Christ, as manifested in his obedient 
sufferings in the atonement If it depended in any 
degree upon any such merit of the believer, he would 
be lost beyond remedy, for he has none whatever. 

I. Will you explain the exact mode or principles of 
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the acceptance of the true believer, by virtue of the 
atonoment ? 

P. Yes; and in the first place will notice the natnre 
of imputation. The term impiitation was borrowed by 
the old writers from commerce, and properly signifies to 
set a sum down to somebody's account; as if one had 
made a contract by virtue of which a debt accrued from 
him to another, the creditor would impute it to the 
debtor, or set it down to his account and make him 
answerable for it. To impute an action to a person, is 
to attribute it to him as its real author. It implies a free 
agent, who may be reasonably and truly regarded as the 
author of his own actions in such a sense as that they 
may be justly charged to him. In this sense it is used 
in the Scriptures: "Blood shall be imputed unto 
[charged upon] that man;" and the reason is given in 
the fact that "[he hath shed blood," — Lev, 17 : i. 

I. I was always under the impression that, in a reli- 
gious sense, to impute a thing to a person was to make 
believe it was his, or to consider it his as it were, even 
though it actually belonged to some one else. 

P. One may have the benefit of another's act, and it 
may be placed to his account in respect to such benefit, 
but never in respect to the act itself. Like his char- 
acter, every person's act is his own. 

I. I see the distinction clearly, 

P. Imputation was held to be of two kinds — namely, 
simple and efficacious. Burl, on Nat. Law. pp. 24. 
170. Simple imputation consists only in ascribing a 
person's own action to himself, and in approving or dis- 
approving him on account of such action; insomuch 
that no other effect arises from it with regard to him. 
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Thus, one gives food to a hungry meadicant ; we spon- 
taneously attribute the action to him as his own, and 
attach to hira also a desert of approbation on account of 
it; and we esteem and praise him accordingly. It 
would be the spontaneous attestation of out own hearts 
to his goodness; and his refusal, in such a case, would 
elicit pur imputation of disapprobation. One who freely 
and voluntarily observes the rights of his Creator in his 
actions, is denominated righteous in the Scriptures; as 
it is said, "The Lord loveth the righteous."— Ps. 146:8. 
However the Almighty energy exerted by the Spirit to 
induce the sinner, in conversion, to bow to the authority 
of God, and to walk in the paths of holy obedience, 
may be exercised, and however clearly all the glory of 
it belongs to God, yet they occurred from the resulting 
free and voluntary act of submission by the sinner him- 
self; as such it was Ms own action, and should be imputed 
to him, with all its moral consequences, as certainly 
and truly as we would place to one's account the gift of 
that food. And if he had refused, the same principle 
would apply to his condemnation. Accordingly we find 
that GQd, in the Scriptures, does attribute the evil 
actions of the sinner to himself, with his disapprobation 
on their account: "Behold, thou hast spoken and done 
evil things as thou couldest." — ^Jer. 3:5. "A man of 
wicked devices will the Lord condemn." — Prov. 12:2. 
And we also find that he imputes to believers, as their 
own act, their observance of his creative rights, and 
also all the moral consequences. "And a great number 
believed, and turned unto the Lord."^ — ^Acts 11:21. 
"Not he that commendeth himself is . approved, but 
whom the Lord conimendeth." — 2 Cor. 10 : 18. 
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/. On reflection, it is obviously correct to impute to 
a person his .religioios as well as hie secular, his pious 
as well as his sinful, actions; for in either case they are 
really His own; andif they are his own, then he is either 
appTovable, or censurable, according to his moral char- 
acter in them. Only it savors of a want of humility to 
do so in respect to our pioua conduct; it looks like 
boasting or claiming some desert of the divine favor. 

P. I repeat that true humility, different from that 
which is simulated, is always based on the truth and is 
never inconsistent with it; and you will find, ere we 
finish this subject, that there is no ground for any such 
fear. As has been heretofore remarked, one who has 
done a right action has merely discharged a bounden 
duty; and he has no claim upon others on account of it, 
and no right to insist upon their approbation or com- 
mendation. These are rendered spontaneously, if at all, 
by the observer; and however deficient in moral good- 
iiess be may show himself by refusing to approve and 
comrnend a good action, the agent cannot rightfully 
compel him to it, were it in his power. 

I. Yes ; I perceive it is so. But as God does not act 
from any obligation of duty toward his creatures, he 
has a claim to our approbation and praise. 

P. It is said, in respect to believers, "that God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not im- 
pijting [not charging to their account] their trespasses 
unto them" who are brought into a state of moral 
agreement with himself. — 2 Cor. 5:19. It is not said 
that they are not tresspassers; but only that their evil 
deeds are not attributed to them as calling for censure. 

T. Its meaning, in this passage, is very evident. 
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P. The second kind, or efficacious imputation, is not 
confined to praise and blame; it produces, in addition, 
some good or bad effect upon the agent, some real and 
positive good or evil that befalls him; and it seems to 
he the office of those who are directly concerned in the 
performance or omission of the action. It is the benefi- 
cial recompense or reward over and above simple appro- 
bation and commendation, which is bestowed by a 
superior upon an inferior, in consequence of his good 
conduct. Thus, where one has faithfully served an 
employer for a course of years, he would not only 
commend him for his good conduct, (which would he 
simple imputation,) but, if he so pleased, he might also 
present him some money, or render him some other 
recompense as a token of his esteem, (which would be 
efficacious imputation;) a donation, which the inferior 
could not insist upon as a legal right, or claim as his 
merit in any respect; but it would be an act which aU 
observers would approve, notwithstanding, as indicative 
of the benefactor's capability to appreciate rectitude 
and faithfulness, and of his good and generous feelings 
toward the beneficiary, and consequently of his own 
upright character. And, on the other hand, punishment 
may be imputed to one who is unfaithful and grossly 
violates the duties devolved upon him; and this is in 
addition to the simple imputation of blame and censure. 
Thus, it is said, "For mine eyes are upon aU their 
ways; they are not hid from my face, neither is their 
iniquity hid from mine eyes : And first I will recompense 
their iniquity and their sin dquble."^-Jer, 16: 17, 18. 

/. But this imputation of punishment proceeds exclu- 
sively on the ground of the sinner's ill-desert 
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p. Yes, You will permit me hero to repeat for the 
sake of eleamesa, that a duty is an act to be doae in 
puraaance of some obligation ; the right of the person 
to whom it is owing, ia the motive to the act of duty ; 
when the action is thus performed the matter is termin- 
ated, and the person bound can make no further claim, 
can rightfully demand no beneficial recompense for the 
discharge of his duty; and if he receives one, it will be 
of pure generosity. And besides, in the case of the 
converted sinner, the penalty of the. divine law (except 
for mere grace) hangs over him for his former mis- 
deeds; no future obedience, however perfect, can answer 
in the place of his former derelictions so as to remove 
it, for a perfect obedience is required to answer the 
present demands of the law, to prevent its penalty from 
falling upon him anew. And, in addition, his present 
and future obedience while on earth will be more or less 
imperfect; so that he cannot deserve or rightfully claim 
a removal of the penalty for the future on the ground 
of fulfilling his duties, and much less a beneficial re- 
compense therefor. 

1. I see it is impossible for the believer, inasmuch 
as he was once a rebel against God, to merit pardon 
and salvation, although his principles are holy and his 
conduct is ever so much guarded. 

P. Our Lord requires of his creatures the performance 
of every duty to him, and will punish sinners for their 
neglect of any, to say nothing of their positive misdeeds. 
"And cast ye the unprofitable [useless] servant into 
outer darkness." — Matt. 25 ; 30. But while blame and 
punishment are thus imputed to the undutiful, he does 
not, in any foma, impute i a desert of a beneficial recom- 
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pense to the dntifiil, on the very principle that they have 
done only what was their duty. "So likewise ye, when 
ye shall have done all those things which are commanded 
you, aay, We are unprofitable [unmeritorioua] servants, 
[for] we have [only] done that which was our duty to 
do." — Luke 17:, 10. "Doth he thank that servant [as 
if he had placed Mm under an obligation] because he 
did the things that were commanded him? I trow 
not — v 9 And yet, if he wiU, God may, by some 
beneficial leoom pense, properly express, both to the in- 
diMluil and to tho public, his esteem of a character 
whioh IS in humble, though imperfect imitation of his 
own By so doing, he will exhibit his own love to 
hohness, indulge his compassionate mercy, and evince 
the exceeding riches of his grace; and by the amazing 
brilliancy and value of the recompense, as compared 
with the former iU-desert and the present no-desert, to 
aay the least, of the believer, he will afford to the world 
some adequate measure of his own goodness and moral 
excellence, and will make such a development of the 
glory of his grace as will satisfy even the benevolent 
longings of him who purchased the privilege witih his 
life upon the cross; — for it is said, "be shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied." — Is. 53 : 11. 

I. Certainly it would be all of grace, and ultimately 
to promote the glory of God, I can now see-that the 
objection which some have made is groundless — namely, 
that faith, understood as implying such holiness of prin- 
ciple, heart, and deportment in the believer, takes the 
place of good works as a qualification of Tnerit of the 
reward on his part, since in fact it is a moral excellence 
of the first and highest kind. Although it is an escel- 
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lency, it lays uu ground for a legal claim either to appro- 
bation, thanks, or beneficial reward, . since it is a mere 
compliance with an acknowledged duty to God; and 
this, however praiseworthy it may be in God generously 
to make such imputations. 

P. Yes. This objection is ably answered by the 
editor of the Works of Prest. Edwards, (London Ed, 
1835, Intro. Essay, p. 51.) Prest. Edwards, he remarks, 
distinguishes between what faith is in its own nature, 
and what it is in relation to the privileges for which it 
is a qualification. He distinguishes between such quali- 
fications as entitle a man to certain privileges, and such 
as have merely a natural tendency to fit him for receiving 
them. It is not as possessing a moral qualification 
which entitles its possessor to certain privileges, that he 
who possesses faith is justified; but because he who 
possesses faith is in a condition to receive the benefits 
of the gospel. Withont such a qualification, therefore, 
those blessings could not be granted. Though faith, 
then, is in its own nature a moral excellency, yet it is 
only as a proper qualification for partaking in the 
privileges of the gospel, that it avails the behever. Let 
us take a simple illustration. A man designs to grant 
to another certain great benefits, not in the least degree 
deserved, in no sense the price of moral desert. Yet he 
may demand certain qualifications in the object of his 
bounty, and those qualifications may be of a moral 
nature, though it is only as natural qualifications that 
they are demanded. For instance, he might demand 
that he shall be found honest; a good moral trait to be 
sure, and qualifying him to receive it virtuously, but 
not at all entering into the ulterior motive with which 
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it ia conferred. In like manner the blessings of the 
gospel are not in any degree conferred becanse of any 
merit in those who receive them; yet they may he 
justly confined to those who possess a proper natural 
qualification, 

I. This seems to he perfectly conclusive. But upon 
what principles- can God he properly generous toward 
beUevers, since they have heretofore violated his laws 
and incurred the penalty of eternal death? 

P. In the first place, as regards the recipient, it would 
not he rewarding liim for evil, or while in disloyalty ; 
for they are not conferred because of his past conduct, 
nor imparted to any who have not become truly loyal. 
In the next place, the example of the believer will not 
thereafter be deleterious to the rest of God's holy sub- 
jects; so that his blessings will not be perverted to sub- 
vert the general good. In the next place God may, if 
he will, so far as concerns himself personally, overlook 
the believer's previous injuries and evil conduct and hia 
present short-comings, and may relinquish his private 
right of redress therefor, and may even impute blessings 
instead of punishment. And so he does; for we never 
hear him reproach the penitent for their palst iniquities, 
but on the contrary, in the language of our Lord (in a 
parable intended to explain this point, among other 
things), pardon ia conferred immediately and without 
rebuke: "But when he was a great way off, his fether 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him." — Luke 15 : 20. 

I. I have thought that some rebuke would he a relief 
to my soul I but such spontaneous, uncomplaining kind- 
ness overwhelms me 
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p. But before lie can indulge his generous kindness 
to the believer with safety to the permanence of bis 
moral government in heaven, and to the perpetuity of 
the obedience of his holy subjects there, some provision 
must be made to sustain his authority as a ruling prin- 
ciple over their minda, whereby their perfect obedience 
and blessedness naay be insured. Eevolt once occurred 
in heaven; his authority as the ruling principle was re- 
jected there by Satan and his angela to the endangering 
of his whole moral government; and to fail to impute 
sin and the penalty of the law to creatures who deserved 
both, at the hazard, and indeed certainty, of so under- 
mining his own authority in consequence over others 
as to hazard their continued obedience and everlasting 
well-being in holiness, would be unwise, discreditable 
to God, and surely productive of infinite mischief. For 
you must observe that saints and angels in heaven are 
moral agents, free to obey or disobey, to love God or to 
refuse ; and a sad experiment has proved that hone can 
be so exalted there as to be beyond the power of tempt- 
ation. They are there bound to God by a supreme 
love to him and his glory, which is produced and sus- 
tained by a perfect recognition of his authority in their 
wills and conduct; just as your submission to hia au- 
thority produced, and its continued observance perpetu- 
ates your love to him. Their service, therefore, is 
neither compulsory nor merceiiary, but is free and holy ; 
while a filial fear of God suppresses all presumption. 
Still, they are acquainted with the same motive influences 
which overthrew Satan and his angels; they are more- 
over familiar with all the insidious considerations which 
he and his followers can present; and as free moral 
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agents bound to obey God, they are equally boimd to 
resist temptations. To enable them to see the deformity 
of sin, and thus to hate it more and more; to enable 
them to appreciate the evil of punishment, and thus to 
prize the holy blessedness they enjoy ; to enable them 
to i^nderstand the fall evil of unholineas, and thus to 
lore God and his glory the more in the contrast; and 
by means of the whole to guard them so effectually 
against the power of temptation that they mil never 
yield to it, but ever retain their obedience, God has made 
the perpetual punishment of Satan, his angels, and all 
incorrigible sinners, with all its reasons as developed in 
their depraved hearts and conduct, to stand out before 
them as a beacon-light for ever. The saints well know 
that God will never forgive sin committed in the eternal 
state, and that if they sin there, the doom of the fallen 
angels will be theirs; and this producing a holy fear, 
shelters them effectually from temptation, and they 
doubtless praise and glorify God for ite protection, 
God will have a perfect government and perfect bless- 
edness in the future state, and in order thereto he must 
have a perfect obedience; and while respect to his 
authority and holy love, bind his adopted children to 
his throne, the certainty that eternal death will follow 
disobedience will disarm temptation of all its power. 
Then "the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne, 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters; and God shall [ever] wipe away all 
tears from their eyes." — Eev. 7:17. Thus, you perceive, 
that the safety of heaven from temptation depends upon 
the profound conviction that God's holy law is so honor- 
able in hia sight and that his authority is esteemed of 
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BO much importance, that the disastrous consequences of 
any violation of either these will be irretrievable, 

I. Yes; I perceive it now. Not being accustomed to 
regard saints in heaven as such free moral agents, I 
have not thought of the necessity of guards for their 
preservation from transgression. But they must be free 
agents there in order to have any moral character of 
their own, or any virtue or praiseworthiness; and as 
free agency implies a natwral possibihty of revolting, it 
is wise and good in God to make it a moral impossi- 
bility for his children to do so. And it is very clear 
also that a firm persuasion of their endless moral and 
natural ruin upon the perpetration of sin there, would 
form this safeguard. No one could deliberately re- 
nouDce the authority of God, with such a prospect in 
view; while his love to him would retain him in wilhng 
bonds. 

P. But if God should, by any act of his own, settle 
the principle that a transgressor can be pardoned on 
mere repentance, then this, persuasion and safeguard 
would be removed; for the same plan might be laid 
there that is usually resorted to by mankind here — 
namely, to repent, after having tried self-indulgence suf- 
ficiently, and thereby escape the penalty and recover 
their position. 

/. That is tme- 

P. And the pardon of any one person on mere repent- 
ance would settle this principle for ever; for it would 
be assumed that God would be consistent with himself. 
Such an act, therefore, would not only endanger the 
stability of the redeemed in respect to his authority, hut 
in the lapse of interminable ages under the various 
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incidents of so vast a universe, would undoubtedly pro- 
duce a repetition of those scenes once before exhibited; 
and in the mean time, God would be subject to the 
reproach of a want either of wisdom to devise, or of a 
heart or power to accomplish a remedy, and of leaving 
the. creatures of his hand, once delivered from sin and 
death, constantly exposed again to fell. 

L Such must be the results, in the view of sound 
reason. 

P. Before, then, God could forgive a penitent sinner 
(for an unloyal one he can forgive under no circum- 
stances) with safety to hia moral government in the 
eternal state, he must, by some act of his own, produce 
such a conviction of bis superior regard to bis law and 
of his determination to preserve his authority inviolate 
Aere, as will prevent their inferring that temptation may 
be yielded to without certain ruin. If he can do this, 
evincing that the penitent is not pardofied becaiise of his 
penitence, but because of the demands of the divine 
glory under the exigency, and showing in the very act 
that he respected his law and authority beyond any 
and every other good, then he can safely pardon him. 

I. Certainly, no creature in heaven would dare to sin 
while under the impression that God regarded his law 
aud authority supremely, even though, for temporary 
purposes, he should seem to have acted otherwise by 
the pardon of penitent sinners on earth. 

P. But this impression can be produced only by his 
own act. Actions speak louder than words, and "even 
a child is known by his doings." And besides, the 
seeming surrender of his law by the act of God in par- 
doning a sinner, though penitent, cannot be explained 
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away satjafectorily by mere declarations, though these 
are important; actions must be met by actions to pre- 
serve the eq^uality of evidence. And moreover, the 
actions or declarations of angels or men could not 
decisively exhibit the sentiments and purposes of God, 
or of any beings except themselves. God must act for 
himself, .in order to have the impression necessary to 
sustain his authority go forth with equal power with 
the act of himself in pardoning the penitent sinner, 
which endangers it. 

I. True, No one's actions but his own can decisively 
prove his own sentiments and purposes, 

P. Now, could Grod in some public manner become 
obedient to his own authority and the precept-s of his 
own law, that act would exhibit a regard to them supe- 
rior to that for himself; for it, would be a practical 
admission that he considered them as of higher import- 
ance than his own pleasure. Should he do this, he 
would accomplish every thing necessary to make his 
authority and law most highly honored by his loyal 
creatures, under whatever circumstances; bo that not 
even the pardon of a penitent sinner could shake their 



I. Such would be the certain consequence. 

P. And further, if he should himself come under 
the pain and suffering which the penalty of that law 
denounces, it would express beyond all doubt, his 
regard to the penalty as just and proper, even be- 
yond that for his own persona! happiness, and of 
course beyond the personal happiness of any and all 
creatures. 

L Even hell itself would become convinced. 
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P. And it -would produce aucli an indelible impres- 
sion of the truth of his declared purpose to inflict the 
penalty in that eternal state on all transgressors there, 
that the safeguard would remain in the face of his seem- 
ingly contradictory; acts in this world. 

/. Beyond all doubt. 

P. And precisely this has been accomplished, in order 
that God might be just toward his holy subjects in sus- 
taining inviolate his authority as the basis of his moral 
government over them in the eternal state, and yet 
might justify him who believed in Jesus, and declare 
his rectitude in remitting his sins. — itom. 3 : 26. God, 
the second Person in the trinity, the Word, was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.^Tohn 1 : 14. By a perfect 
obedience to the precepts of his own law, and by baring 
his own bosom to its penalty, "he magnified the law and 
made it honorable" (Is. 42 : 21); or, as it may also read, 
made Mm honorable. He thus proved his superior 
devotion to it, and consequently his determination to 
maintain the authority of God inviolate. And he re- 
stricted the application of the benefits of his obedient 
sufferings to those who transgressed in the present state 
of existence, excluding those who had done so in the 
eternal state. — Rom. 2:6 — 10; Jude 6. Now, no one 
can construe his mercy to a penitent sinner here, into 
a virtual repeal of the penalty of the law or into a pur- 
pose not to maintain his authority inviolate in eternity; 
but the contrary is so fuJly established that the safe- 
guard is rendered perfect. God can now indulge his 
compassion and goodness to the penitent, and can exhibit 
the amazing depths of his grace to them, and at the same 
time display his care and love toward those holy spirits 
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which already worship io his presence-chamber and cast 
their crowns before his heavenly throne. 

I. The remedy is perfect I But at what a cost to 
himself was it provided I 

P. Now he can .righteously and safely decline to im- 
pute their trespasses to believers (2 Cor. 5 : 19); not by 
making believe that they had never violated God's law, 
but by not so charging them to their account as to 
make them punishable therefor. And further, God can 
aa safely charge these sins of the behever to the account 
of Christ, or, in the figurative language of the Scripture, 
"make him to be sin for us, who knew no sin,"— 2 Cor. 
5 : 21. "The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of ua 
all."' — -Is. 53 : 6. And he can impute to him the punish- 
ment due to us, not as deserved by him in any real or 
mystical sense, but as charged to his account in our 
stead; "He was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with, his stripes we are healed — for 
the transgression of my people was he stricken." — Is. 
53 : 5. 8. He can also safely charge to our account the 
righteousness of Christ in his obedient sufferings: "that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him" (2 
Cor, 5 : 21) ; hot by a transfer of moral character from 
Christ to us which we- have seen to be impossible, and 
besides we must have a holy one of our own, but by 
graciously imputing to us the benefit of his atonement 
the same as though it had been our own act, and by 
treating ua in consequence the same as though we had, 
like the angels who kept their first estate, been always 
righteous. Hence, when the believer "shall make his 
eoul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed " (Is. 53 : 10), 
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— "to the praise of the glory of his grace wherein he 
hath made ua accepted in the Beloved." — Eph. 1 : 6. 
Thus God can be generous toward believers only at the 
cost of the life of his own Son, and in the act, evinces 
his respect to liis own authority. 

T. how good is God I I used to distinguish be- 
tween the kindness of the Son and the Father, but now 
I can understand that it was "GOD who so loved the 
world, as to give his only begotten Son." 

P. As this world is minute when compared with the 
other and innumerable worlds of God's creation, so is 
the period allotted for the existence of mankind upon it 
short, compared with eternity. Our race occupy a pa- 
renthesis, as it were, in infinite duration. An eternity 
of the past is pressing onward to an eternity in the 
future; and the occurrences during this interruption will 
serve to explain hereafter the holy principles and recti- 
tude of God in reference to all events that have tran- 
spired during the entire course of his administration 
through eternal ages. When enough has been done to 
accomplish that fully, the parenthesis will be struck out; 
and the angel of the apocalypse, standing upon the sea 
and upon the earth, shall lift up his hand to heaven, and 
swear by him that liveth for ever and ever, "That there 
should be time no longer." Then cometh the end, and 
Christ will deliver up his mediatorial kingdom to God, 
even the Father (1 Cor. 15 : 24) ; and in the iirm estab- 
lishment of the divine government there, in the perpetual 
holiness and blessedness of his blood-purchased heritage, 
and in the fuU development of his Father's glory, he 
will "see of the travail of his soul and shall be satis- 
fled."— Is. 63 : 11. 
29* 
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I. I have always heretofore most strangely eonfiiied 
my views of the atonement, as designed to affect this 
world chiefly; and the evident perversion of it which 
men make to encourage a hope of impunity in sin, has 
made its efficacy somewhat doubtful; but regarding it 
as designed to operate chiefly and ultimately upon the 
eternal state relieves the difficulty. I can now see also, 
how it is that God can accept the believer, even though 
he dies despairing of pardon; for it is his own charac- 
ter and rectitude, and not the beUever's, that is to be 
justified, and others can now justify him, whatever may 
be the believer's apprehensions about himself 

P. Yes. Christ ever liveth to make intercession, by 
the presentation of his own obedient sufferings in behalf 
of all that come unto God through obedience to him- 
self.— Heb. 7 : 25. 

Z What is intended by the- doctrine of election? 

P. Mankind are in a state of hostility to God, are 
entitled to no favor at his hands, and have, of their own 
fault, so lost their recuperative power that they will not, 
and of themselves cannot so deny Ui^mselv^s as to recover 
it and turn to God; and all must be lost unless God 
shall interpose. Now, the doctrine of election exhibits 
that wonderful kindness, and goodness of God toward 
such helpless and hell-deserving creatures, whereby, with 
an ultimate view to his own glory, he, from the begin- 
ning, selected many to repentance, holiness, and eternal 
hfe.~Bph. 1:4— 6; 2Tbes. 2;13, 14. You are well 
aware that, left to yourself you would never have de- 
voted your attention to the subject, nor have denied 
your selfish heart so las to have turned to God ; you 
dreaded and avoided self-denial to the last moment, and 
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would then have sought refuge in a aeliish hope had not 
God prevented. To you, it was the chief offence, or 
impediment of the cross.~Gal. 5 : 11. 

I. Yes. I am as satisfied as of my existence that, but 
for the interposition of God by his providence, his word, 
and his Spirit, I should never have denied myself so 
as to have reached true repentance. It is to sovereign 
grace that I am a debtor for it. 

P. And in like manner all true believers are indebted 
to the electing grace of God for their deliverance from 
the power of selfishness, and entrance into holiness. 
In the Epistle to the Eomans (ch. 8: 28 — 30) the apostle 
gives a detailed view of this doctrine. He proceeds 
upon the assumption that ■ mankind are free moral 
agents, unreasonably unwilling to discharge their obli- 
gations to God, and so bent on sin that, if left to them- 
selves, none would ever turn to him. God knows all 
things (John 21 : 17), for he can foresee the results of 
causes and effects to the end of time ; he foreknew all 
with whom he had to deal, what influences they would 
exert upon themselves and upon one another, and what 
course of conduct would be pursued by each in conse- 
quence. He could anticipate what instrumentalities he 
could put in operation, what counteractinginfluenceshe 
could bring to bear upon each, and what good results 
he could produce, if ho would, without trenching upon 
the best principles of moral government, and without 
infringing upon the free action and consequent account- 
ability of his rebel subjects. 

I. Of course he could, since nothing is too hard for 
the Lord.— Gen. 18:14. 

P. Benevolence necessarily dictated that he should ae- 
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eomplish whatever of good could he thus safely effected; 
and the purpose waa immediately formed by him to 
bring to holiness all those who could be thus reached. 
In the words of the Scriptures, he "predestinated them 
to be conformed to the [moral] image of hia Son." 

I. My impression in the days of my selBahness, was 
that men were elected from perdition to eternal happi- 
ness ; I now see that it is from sin to godliness, and that 
whatever blessings result are consequences thereof. 

P. Yes. His own glory waa the ultimate end de- 
signed ; and he selected many to whom Christ might, 
as an elder brother, be the chief and head. 

I. Here again I was in an error. I supposed that 
but few were selected, while the many were rejected; 
and thia made me doubt somewhat, 

P. If you only take into view the mass of adults who 
have reftised the gospel in the present and past ages of 
the world, the many would indeed seem to be rejected 
and the very few elected. But it will appear different 
if, in addition to the myriads of adults who have al- 
ready gone to heaven, or who are now aerving God on 
earth, you include all the infants who have been and 
who shall be saved by preventing grace, and all per- 
sons who shall hereafter be converted, and especially 
the vast population of the millenial era foretold in the 
Scriptures, when the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord. — la. 11 : 9. 

I. I see that our ignorance should not sit in judgment 
upon God's benevolence. 

P. Those whom he thus wisely and safely selected 
he effectually called by his providence, word, and Spirit, 
To call, 13 to command or summon another to come; 
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and to call sinners effectually is to draw them into a 
moral union with Christ. He has sent forth the invita- 
tions, denunciations, and commands of the Scriptures; 
he has established his church on earth to present them, 
has sent- abroad his ministers to proclaim them, and 
has employed a most wonderful combination of inatru- 
mentalities to reach mankind. Under the special super- 
vision of bis Spirit, the work of reclamation has gone 
on from age to age; those who could thus be brought 
to "ponder the path of their feet, and ^tablish their 
ways" were effectually called and received; and those 
who proved incorrigible under such means, were rejected. 

/. But could not God change the hearts of all man- 
kind by whom the invitation is received? 

P. It cannot be shown that he could not; but it can 
be shown that to work miracles apart from the truth or 
to impart private revelations in these latter ages, in 
order to do so, would destroy the force of the evidence 
on which the divine origin of his public revelation is 
based, and leave mankind a prey to every fancy and 
every mysterious imposition, thereby counteracting the 
very object of a general revelation. No doubt greater 
faithfulness and knowledge on the part of tbe church 
and ministry would enable the work of God to prosper 
far more than it ever has done; and this very thing is 
promised in the latter days: "Many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall be increased." — Dan. 12 : 4. 
"Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that the plow- 
man shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes, 
him that soweth the seed;" so rapid shall be conversions 
under clear truth. — Amos 9: 13. The ra. ssions of the 
church to the heathen world are, among other instrument- 
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alities, evidently destined to hasten that period when 
"the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoma 
of our Lord, and of his Christ." — Rev. 11 : 15. And God 
himself asks, "What could have been done more to my 
vineyard, that I have not done in it?" To allege that 
more could properly have been done hy him, is to charge 
him with a deficiency in benevolence; and "let the 
potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth; [but] 
woe \into him that striveth with his Maker." 

I. Of course he cannot be expected to contravene the 
wise and good principles upon which he acts toward all 
his creatures, for the sake of the ill- deserving. 

P. Those who respond to his effectual call to repent- 
ance, he justifies. He remits their sins and treats them 
as though they had always been righteous, on account 
of what their elder Brother has accomplished in their 
behalf. And, in pursuance of his purpose to finish the 
work begun in their hearts, he proceeds to discipline, 
chasten, and prepare them for his own presence and to 
enter into his own glory. — John 17 : 22. 

/. O how glorious and good is God as exhibited in 
these principles I He has a right to reign, and he ought 
to "work all things after the counsel of his own will." 
I can now understand that election does not depend upon 
any foreseen repentance by the sinner himself, because 
he never will deny himself and repent of himself; that 
it is not partial, since the offer is to all mankind, and 
none are selected because they deserve it more than 
others, all being totally depraved; and that none are 
made reprobates who are not incorrigibly perverse under 
the circumstances, and so have none to blame for it 
but themselves. If the sinner would avoid reprobation, 
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he nmst "acquaint himself quickly with God;" if he 
dechnes, he should not therefore hlame God or deny his 
electing grace which alone makes it certain that any 
will be saved. The inquiry of the apostle strikes me 
with peculiar force: "Why doth he yet And fault?" 
■ P. Some find fault because they hate the sovereignty 
of God which is implied in the doctrine of election ; and 
others, because they apprehend that they themselves are 
not included in its provisions. Many entertain improper 
views of God, looking upon him as unreasonable or 
arbitrary in his selections, and inferring injustice toward 
those who shall not be saved. But he baa the best of 
reasona, his own glory; provision has been made for all 
(1 John 2 : 2), and none of the lost will fail to see that 
they might have been saved bad they made a proper use 
of the privileges which he afforded them. 

/, What is intended by the doctrine of the final per- 
severance of believers? 

P. It does not import that believers are not exposed, 
of themselves, to fall into much sin and even into final 
apostacy. The Scriptures contain statements of the 
weakness and transgressions of some of the beat men, 
such as Moses, David, and Paul. That there is nothing 
to render a final and total apostacy naturally impossible, 
is evident from the fact that many in heaven, who were 
far more holy than saints under the discipline of this 
probationary state, apostatized from God into supreme 
habitual selJishness and continued sin. And so the 
Scriptures assume, as when they urge believers "to 
work out their salvation with fear and trembling;" and 
when Paul declares " I keep my body [my selfish im- 
pulses] under, and bring it into subjection; lest that by 
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any means, when I have preached to others, I i 
should be a cast-away." — 1 Cor, 9 : 27. And there is the 
express declaration of God, "When a righteous maa 
turneth away from Ms righteousness and committeth 
iniquity, and dieih in them, for his iniquity that he hath 
done shall he die."— Ez, 18 : 26. If any one, presuming 
upon his forbearance and mercy, shall take such forbid- 
den courses, he has just ground to apprehend that a holy 
Ck)d will falSll his declaration and cast him off for ever. 
Under no circumstances can religion be safely made an 
apology for sin, or a cloak or aid to it. 

/. How indispensably important, therefore, is watch- 
fulness, prayer, and iirmness of purpfse on our part in 
the service of God ! 

P. Yes; "Keep thy heart ivith all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life."— Prov. 4 : 23. To be found 
wanting when the bridegroom comes, is to meet a certain 
exclusion from his presence,— Matt. 25 : 1 — 13. 

1. But will not God receive the penitent backslider 
before the hour of death ? 

P. Yes. "Again, when the wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedness that he hath committed, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save bis 
soul alive: Because he considereth, and turneth away 
from all his transgressions that he hath committed, he 
shall surely live, he shall not die,"— Ea, 18 : 27, 28. 
But for one who is in the constant perpetration of hein 
ons offences against God, to rely upon impunity from 
perditiqn because he thinks that he was once converted, 
and that he will return to God some time or other before 
he dies, is the strongest evidence he can have that he 
is atill in love with sin, that hia heart never glowed with 
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a true love to God or holiness, and that "he has neither 
part nor lot in this matter." I do not speak of the 
feeble frames into which ChriatiaBS often fiill, nor of 
those occasional false steps which result from sudden 
temptation, and which, as exceptions, prove that holiness 
is the rule of their lives ; but of those known, willM, 
heinous, and habitual courses of sin which, were it not 
for their profession, would elaas their perpetrators with 
avowed unbelievers. The offences of the one are the 
errors of a loving child, bitterly repented of when 
realized; but those of the other are the outbursts of 
the hostility of a secret but determined enemy. 

I. The Christian warfare then is for his eternal life ! 
I do not wonder that the apostle was so ansious to 
impress on his converts in the churches the necessity 
of perseverance. Amid the temptations, dangerous in- 
fluences, and habits of the world, is it not a miracle 
that any are kept from finally falling? 

P. Yes ; it is indeed a miracle of divine grace. The 
doctrine is, that true believers, being kept by the power 
of God through the workings of their faith or their 
devotion to the authority and glory of God, will neither 
tokdly nor finally fall away from the state of grace ; but 
shall persevere therein to the end and be eternally 
saved. " And I give unto them eternal life ; and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any plack them out of 
my hand. My father which gave them me, is greater 
than all; and no one is able to pluck them out of my 
Father's hand."— John 10:28, 29. "Who are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation, ready to 
be revealed in the last time.— Eeeeiving the end of your 
faith, even the salvation of your souls."— 1 Pet. 1:5, 9. 
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" The righteous also shall hold on hia way, and he that 
hath clean hands shall be stronger and stronger."-— Job 
17:9; Phil, 1 : 6. Your whole dependence must be 
placed on God, who will have the glory of your pre- 
Gcrvation as well as of youT regeneration and adoption; 
but you must not therefore intermit your own watch 
and full purpose of heart after obedience. With such 
a course as respects God and yourself, you may look 
forward to the end with rejoicing. The grace that elected 
and effectually called the believer, will not ultimately 
fail through any want of ability in Christ to accomplish 
its purpose. — Jude 24. 

I. Surely not. That this blessed doctrine is from 
God is, to me, a fact beyond all doubt. But why is it 
objected to by many? 

P. It is impossible to give all the reasons. When an 
impenitent sinner who has embraced a false hope event- 
ually lalls back into the world, he is reduced to the 
necessity of concluding either that such class of hopes 
with their pleasures are invalid, and that he had no 
true religion; or else, that they are Scriptural, but that 
he has fallen from grace. His selfish heart assisted by 
the notions of others being the judge, decides him to the 
latter opinion of course. It is more agreeable to his 
selfish feelings, and affords more encouragement that he 
can retrieve his position by renewing his evidences when 
it becomes convenient; and so the doctrine of perse- 
verance is denied. The testimony of Scripture is easily 
disposed of; for about the last thing the sinner will 
ever do will be to admit a truth or doctrine that he 
hates, upon the simple declaration of God in his word. 
Some Christiana have been led to doubt this doctrine. 
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from oljservmg so many, who once had bright hopes 
and great joys and who for a time seemed to run well, 
relapse into sin and worldlinesa with a peculiar zest 
sharpened by their late abatineoce. Honestly supposing 
that their hopes, hke their own, proceeded from a love 
to the glory of God, they are dismayed at such results; 
whereas, they were selfish, worldly, and sinfal, such as 
you first started with years ago. And such is the 
testimony of the Scriptures: "They went out from ua, 
but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, 
they would no doubt have continued with us; but they 
went out, that they might be made manifest that they 
were not all of us."— 1 John 2 ; 19. 

I. I confess that I used to doubt this doctrine for the 
reasons you first gave ;' but I am corrected. 0, how it 
encourages my soul to enter upon the Christian race 
with ardor and hope! And my own feelings testify 
that it can never become an occasion of lukewarmness 
in Christ's cause, for it opens a sure prospect of success 
in the very things on which my heart is most promi- 
nently fixed; — as well might the opening of the cool 
fountain before the thirsty soul, endanger his efforts to 
drink of its waters I 
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Inquirer. Is tliero no danger of anticipatiug the will 
of God or the guidance of his Spirit, by devising and 
entering, of oiirselves, upon measures for the promotion 
of his kingdom and the welfare of mankind? 

Pastor. So far from it, that precise thing is made our 
duty when, in dependence on him, we take care to 
enlighten our minds in hia will by studying his word, 
noting his providences, and exercising all the wisdom 
we can summon. "Whatsoever thy hand flndeth to 
do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest."— Eccl. 9 : 10. The Scriptures no where 
require us, as some of the slothful suppose, to delay in 
our endeavors until some special or signal providence 
shall indicate the supposed will of God; but they rather 
inculcate the principle that, as a general rule, we should 
lay our plana and enter upon their execution precisely 
as worldly men would in respect to their pursuits, but 
yet with different motives, nobler objects, and by the 
use of divinely sanctioned means. It should not he 
suffered that "the children of this world should he 
wiser in their generation than the children of light" 
(Luke 16: 8); and especially that we should make the 
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absence of some special divine indication the apology 
for our neglects in laboring for God. If jou would 
render to bim tliose works of gratitude as well as of 
love and duty, wMch are bis due, do not fear to run 
before the Spirit; but remeraber that it is when "a 
man's heart devisetb bia way" and be thereby puts him- 
self in motion, that "the Lord directeth [the course of] 
his steps."- — ^Prov, 16:9. The last thing to be feared 
is that you will do too much for God. 

/, This is, beyond doubt, the true principle; and with 
the divine aid it shall be my rule the remainder of my 
days. I am well aware of the necessity of not only over- 
coming vicious and slothful habits, but of substituting 
good and active ones in their place, so that habit as 
well as every other power shall be enlisted on the side 
of Christ. Among the various things I propose, one is 
continually to lend out for perusal some books calculated 
to cficct immediate good, as well as to make personal 
appeals when expedient. 

P. By the plan you propose, many persons can be 
reached by the means of grace; and by steadily prose- 
cuting it rather than by suffering it to expire as a mere 
purpose, you can have no conception of the number 
of souls that may be converted to Christ or may be 
enlightened and strengthened in their faith and works. 
The kingdom of God when found, is seen to be an 
exhaustless treasure; and be who has secured the true 
riches is glad to guide the needy to them, that their 
souls may be supplied with its blessings. There was a 
special command given by our Lord to the immediate 
disciples, which applies as decidedly to every other disci- 
ple in every age and country, whose age, sex, ability and 
30* 
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aptness to teach, and other circumstances, indicate that 
the path is open before him — ^namely, "Go je into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature."— 
Mark 16 : 16. Thousands of young men who, had they 
given due attention to the subject and sought by prayer 
and meditation to be directed from on high, would have 
burned with anxiety to unferl the gospel standard, and 
as ambassadors of Christ would have proclaimed his 
reign to the people, have failed in securing that glorious 
privilege, through their neglect of such esamination, 

I. I can conceive of no higher privilege and no more 
desirable avocation in life. 

P. There is none, God himself being the judge; for 
he had but one Son, and him he gave to be a preacher 
of the gospel. Apart from its tendency to relieve one 
from the temptations to which those are exposed who 
are compelled to follow some worldly business, it is a 
professional devotion to the glory of God and the good 
of our race; and none but those who have entered upon 
its cares and trials, can appreciate the blessedness and 
sweet rewards which are constantly flowing in upon 
the faithfiil pastor. If every ambitious project is care- 
fully excluded from his bosom, if the desire of emulation 
and worldly honor is discarded, if pecuniary emolument 
is held subordinate to duty, and if to a warm heart is 
added the ^ngle purpose to honor God (Matt. 6 : 22) 
in his profession by the diligent use of the wisest ascer- 
tainable means, a degree of success will ci'own his labors 
and a store of riches will be laid up for him in heaven 
for the repast of everlasting ages, beyond his largest 
coneeptions. God in his providence is still inquiring, 
"Whom shall I send, and who will go for 'us?" Will 
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the designated reader solemnly and truly respond with 
Him of old, "Here am I; send me/" 

I. I will make the subject my careful study, will seek 
the light and guidance of the Holy Spirit, and will 
decide according to my best judgment, I am entirely 
the Lord's; I hope to dwell with him for ever hereafter 
aa a "King and Priest unto God" (Eev. 1 : 6); and shall 
esteem it the highest honor to which a mortal can attain, 
if he shall permit me beforehand to proclaim the un- 
searchable riches of his grace to dying men, 

P. And may he give you a multitude of deathless 
Boula as your everlasting reward 1 In respect to the 
providence of God, it is an encouraging reflection that 
he guides the minutest as well as the most important 
event, overruling even sin to the development of his 
justice or his grace, and directing all things in right- 
eousness to the ultimate promotion of his own glory. 
Even the general laws of nature, as has been remarked 
by a recent writer, are made to benefit those who love 
God, by becoming the occasions of his special provi- 
dences toward them. There is, he remarks, something 
very beautiful and encouraging in the doctrine of par- 
ticular providences. This would be a lonely, dismal 
world indeed, to a devout soul, if there were not some 
intercourse with the Father of Spirits; and we know 
not what could be more perfectly adapted t« the heart's 
great wants, than the Scripture assurance that God is in 
every thing — that all hfe, history, and experience are 
hut an account- current kept between the soul and its 
Maker. The course of events goes on according to 
general laws which were constructed ages ago, without 
reference to any individual in particular. Yet each one 
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of these events bas as direct a reference to eacla indi- 
vidual affected by them, as if lie were the only being 
in the world besides the Creator, and the whole system, 
of things were constructed for his special admonition and 
inatruction. The haii-s of our head fall to the ground 
in obedience to the general law of gravitation, created 
millions of years ago, and without any reference to any 
.particular individual; yet every hair falls by the par- 
ticular act of God in each case, as much as if the great 
law of gravitation was created for no other purpose. 
An accident may take place— a train may run off the 
track, and starOc some thoughtless passenger by the 
terrible peril of instant, death. The crash and ruin are 
the result of physical laws, laid down without any refer- 
ence to any individual, which might have produced this 
result if the periled passenger had not been on board. 
His presence or his absence, in one sense, had nothing 
to do with the causation of the event. Yet in another 
and interior sense, the whole event was brought about 
with special reference to him. The general law inclosed 
a specific design; there was as much a particular pur- 
pose in the accident, as if the whole circle of causes by 
which the accident was effected, had been originally and 
from all eternity, created solely for him. The moral 
purpose of summoning his thoughts, with a terrible 
urgency, to .the consideration of his spiritual interests, 
may have been au express reason for bringing about 
the result "We cannot tell how it is that this harmony 
of general laws and specific Providential interposition is 
effected^ — hov} an event which would apparently have 
taken place at any rate, nevertheless takes place only 
with reference to a particular end. Tet it is none the 
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less trae that in all events there is a special reference 
and design, however brought about; and the thoughtful 
mind can read in every thing th&t takes place, no matter 
by what means, a particular message to himself— a voice 
which no one else hears, hut which spealss to him as 
distinctly as if the event had no other meaning or intent, 
and no other being were affected by it. The world may 
not see the invisible autograph written upon any par- 
ticular califtnity that overtakes a Chriatian; it may he 
nothing but a general result of general laws. The 
world sees nothing in the occurrence but the operation 
of the laws of natural philosophy. But the poor victim 
sees written the lessons of fearful personal instruction — 
an individual message from the Infinite Source of all 
laws to his spirit, as clearly and rationally, as if the 
event took place for no other purpose. It is only an 
accident to the world ; it is a special providence to the 
man himself Thus, underneath and within the visible 
flow of events in this world, there are electric streams 
of thought proceeding from God to men — a perpetual 
secret correspondence going on, by means of events that 
occur, that mean nothing to the public, but are full of 
significance to the individual. The Christian has thus 
a kind of account-eurrent with his Maker ; a system of 
checks and admonitions — a perpetual lesson, taught by 
every-day occurrences, and written in the face of all 
nature, history and experience. They all have a meaning 
to him who sees God in them— sometimes encouraging 
and consoling — sometime admonitory and frowning. 
Beyond their general significance, the evente of his life 
have a special significance to Hm, which demonstrates 
the presence and care of his God, and peoples the world 
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with a holy ministry. life becomes a great sermon — 
the universe a whispering-gallery, transmitting perpetual 
messages to his ear. 

/. It is a matter of great joy that God will condescend 
to communicate thus with his creatures. Surely "all 
things shall work together for good to them that love 
God." Will you explain how holy affections are to be 
called into exercise by the believer? . 

P. They are never to be produced, even in the regen- 
erate heaii^ by any mental struggles to excite them; 
but they must ai"ise according to the established laws, of 
mental action. The converted heart being favorably 
disposed toward holiness, a contemplation of the various 
objects toward which its desires tend will produce spon- 
taneously the corresponding mental affections, which 
will exist in greater or less power according to circum- 
stances. This principle is exhibited in the declaration 
of the Psalmist, "while I was musing [silently medita- 
ting and contemplating divine truths] the fire burned." 
— Ps. 39 ; 3. You will observe also that the intensity 
of the mental interest excited, rather than the degree of 
pleasure produced, is the true measure of an affection ; 
for emotions of pleasure are adjuncts to the excited 
desire, and it may and often does exist in a powerful 
degree where no pleasure is present, and even when 
painful emotions are aroused, — as where some great evil 
is apprehended to some branch of Christ's cause for 
which we feel particularly solicitous, 

I. I have always heretofore been accustomed to mea- 
sure the degree and even the existence of a supposed 
rehgious affection, by the gratification it produced; but 
I see that even here my seMsh heart \ 
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favor of its cherished object. It is clear that the degree 
of our interest in or .solicityde for an object on its own 
account, will be the measure of our attachment to and 
love for it. 

P. To reduce the principle to practice: If you would 
excite the affection of love to God, (good-wiH to him 
having been previously formed by regeneration,) reflect 
calmly on his principles, character, and holy conduct. 
Seek the aid of the Scriptures, and tbe works of that 
class of pious men who, like Baxter, Payson, and others, 
show themselves familiar with God; and your affection 
of love will arise in purity and comfort. 

I, On the same principle that reflection upon his 
creative right or rightful authority, will induce me to 
resolve anew; to obey him or to submit implicitly to his 
will, the contemplation of the moral escelleace which 
he develops in the exercise of that authority will draw 
forth the affections of my heart? 

P. Yes. In order to exercise gratitude, reflect upon 
what God has done for yourself and for your fellow- 
creatures; recall to mind the suffering of Christ, his 
; in permitting you to return to him, his for- 
I the gift of the Spirit, his remission of your 
sins, his preservation and preparation of yon for endless 
life, and the like. These, and particularly when your 
own ill-desert is contrasted with, the condescension, grace, 
and holy benevolence of God in them, will arouse the 
sentiment of gratitude and make it an habitual exercise. 

/. The very enumeration of his mercies reminds me 
that I can never be sufficiently grateful. 

P. True; and we shall always remain his debtor, for 
eternity will not jae long enough to enable ua to repay 
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the debt of gratitude we owe to Christ, In order to 
exercise repentance toward sin aa an affection, reflect 
deliberately and without any effort to produce feelings, 
upon the course of your past life; upon the habitual 
eelfishness in which you indulged, producing hostility 
toward God ; upon the evil thoughts, passions, and pur- 
poses which you harbored; upon the evil conduct in 
breach of his holy law which you have perpetrated; 
and upon your accustomed neglect of every duty you 
owed him. Contrast these with the fact that his au- 
thority should have been observed, and you will highly 
disapprove of your conduct, and of yourself on account 
of it. Contrast them with the rectitude, purity, holiness 
and glory of Giod, and ill-will, and even hatred toward 
yourself on account of your former moral deformity, 
will arise. Contrast them with the kindness, grace, and 
pardoning goodness of Christ, and with the various 
other motives "to gratitude, and sorrow will arise in your 
heart and regrets will fill your soul in view of their 
ingratitude and baseness. And the result will be a 
renewal of your purposes to abstain thereafter from 
every known sin, through Christ strengthening you. 

I. Yes; I see the principle throughout. My own 
properly directed agency is employed by the Spirit to 
produce godly repentance. My ains, at times, look so 
very criminal and odious that I am almost disheartened 
and led to doubt whether I truly love God, I have 
heretofore supposed that when a person became truly 
converted he would have no more sense of sin, 

P. Unconvicted sinners with a hope, may avoid such 
a sense, but not the Christian, So far from it, he will 
then for the first time arrive at a true sense of its guilt 
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and eEormity ; and if he continues to dwell on his past 
sins, their criminality and his abhorrence of them will 
increase. In his own view he maj seem to be becoming 
more and more guilty in consequence, whereas he is 
but just discovering the degreeof guilt which has always 
been imputable to him ; just, as it has been said, as one 
who has been long shut up in the dark with venomous 
reptiles, and who first discovers them on the light being 
admitted, may imagine that they are new companions 
because they were not noticed by him before. 

I. I see it must be very much so. 

P. The apostle, when speaking of the worshippers 
under the law having "no more conscience of sins" 
(Heb. 10 : 2), means that, had the law been availing, 
they would have been dehvered from sin itself. But 
this implies neither a loss of a sense of past guilt, nor 
freedom from future sin. Sorrow and hatred for sin, and 
particularly the latter, with the accompanying disappro- 
bation of conscience, are very disheartening feelings 
indeed; hut they are, notwithstanding, as good evidences 
of a converted state of the soul as ia love to God itself. 

I. How can that he? 

P. They imply ill-will toward disobedience; that is 
; of good-will toward obedience, which ia 
L itself Besides, sorrow in view of an injury 
which has befallen another, for example, is evidence 
conclusive that we have a kind regard for him ; just as 
indifference on the occasion would show that we felt no 
interest in him whatever. On the same principle sor- 
row for having wronged God as our benefector, and 
hatred to ourselves for having violated our obligations, 
evince a deep regard for him ; just aa the indifference 
81 
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of sinners on these subjects sliows that thej have no 
interest or love whatever for him. 

I. I see the principle now, for the first time. But it 
seems as if I could never recount all my sins to God. 

P. It would take at least as long a. life to do it, as it 
has to commit the sins themselves. We ought to con- 
fess our sins so far as we can, and to forsake theai also ; 
but a constant dwelling upon the subject is calculated 
to repress your other exercises and to hinder yoar ac- 
tivity and enjoyments, as is to be seen in the cases of 
many pious persons who constantly brood over their 
past sins and present short-comings. Eara enjoined an 
opposite course on the penitent people; he forbade their 
further mourning and weeping, and bade them to rejoice 
in the Lord, in order tliat they might be encouraged in 
his service: "for the joy of the .Lord is your strength." 
— ^Neb. 8 : 9, 10. Watching does not consist, as some 
suppose, in dwelling upon and mourning over the past; 
but in guarding our feelings and conduct for the future, 
in endeavoring to act unselfishly by holding others' 
rights and interests on a par with our own, and in order- 
ing our conduct in heart and life aright before God. 

I. That certainly must be the most profitable course. 

P. In order to produce an interest toward the dis- 
ciples of our Lord, reflect upon their j\.&w relations to 
him and to yourself, and contemplate their holy prin- 
ciples, their desires for the glory of your heavenly 
Father, their efforts to put on his moral image, and their 
labors to advance bis cause, overlooking those defects 
to which frail human nature (including vourseK) is so 
liable. Thus an attachment to them os disciples {John 
15:17) will be elicited and become habitual, and you 
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will receive in return the blessing of God in your own 
soul. We (ian now hardly comprehend the extent of 
mutual love which Christians exercised in the earlj days 
of the church.— John 15 : 12 ; 1 John 3 : 16. 

/. I thank you for this advice; and it shall be my 
constant study to observe it. I can foresee that it will 
produce almost incalculable comfort and usefulness. 

P. In order to produce an interest in behalf pf impen- 
itent sinners, reflect calmly upon their unholy character, 
their evil conduct toward God, and upon their horrible 
doom. Then holy sympathy in view of their prospects, 
will unite with right desires for their conversion to 
holiness and their devotion to the service and glory of 
God. But of what practical use can such feelings be, 
unless you are impelled by them to labor for the cdh- 
version of sinners to Christ? 

I. Of none. Whatever I can do, shall be done. 

P. If you would cultivate zeal for God, and 'energy 
in active benevolence or in any other good work, yon 
must deliberately examine its character, weigh its claims, 
and address yourself to it with a whole heart; then 
your feelings will flow forth. In order to derive ben- 
efit from studying the Scriptures, or from prayer, you 
should avoid those preliminary efforts to force the mind 
to feel, or to place it in a supposed holy frame, or to 
mate mechanical impressions upon it, which many 
suppose to be indispensable. Peruse the word of God 
with becoming gravity, but with the simple purpose 
of acc[uiring information, precisely as you would any 
other book; and your interest in its truths will be grad- 
ually excited, as your understanding becomes enlight- 
ened in respect to them, When you retire to pray, 
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let your thoughts turn calmly toward God and the 
various subjects on which you feel interested; dedicate 
yourself anew to Christ and his service; and humbly 
present to him those things which you desire; then the 
duty will be a source of pleasure. 

I. What is prayer? 

P. It is the expression before God of our actual 



/. What is meant by the prayer of faith which the 
Scriptures represent as prevalent with God? 

P. There is, perhaps, no subject on which men's 
fancies have more prevailed, than on this ; and yet the 
true answer will be perfectly obvious upon examination. 
Every Christian has, it is believed, esercised it at some 
period, though he may have been unaware of the char- 
acter of his feelings at the time. If we draw our answer 
from the Scriptures, we shall find that it is there pre- 
sented in two, and somewhat different aspects. In its 
primitive sense, it is the belief of the disciple that God 
will glorify himself in respect to the request presented, 
and his entire and cordial consent that he may do so 
whether it involves a grant or denial of his petition. 
Said our Lord, " All things whatsoever ye shall ask- in 
prayer, believing, ye shall reoeive."^Matt. 21 : 22, The 
condition here expressed, believing^ {ptsimwntes) does not 
refer to the assurance of the petitioner that he shall 
receive the specific thing requested, but to the exercise 
of Christian faith in respect to it, or that which con- 
stitutes one a Christian. It intends his reception of Christ 
as God not only, but also the submission of his petition 
to be decided by him as his glory shall dictate, imply- 
ing a preference of that to the thing requested. 
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I. Iheu every t e Cli st 1 ein exo i e the prayer 
of faith n tl s en e 

P \eh idtsas obv usly 1 & 1 ty s t is to 
love God B t our Lo 1 efe cuec to tl e p e niling 
dere] ct on n tl e j po t q ed Wh tl c Son 
of m CO eth all 11 1 e f d fa tl o the enrth f — Luke 
18: 1—8 It } e rajt o s to have a de oton for 
the tb nga we le e f ourselves \e or to tl e de- 
mands of the divine glory in respect to them. 

I. Then every believing prayer will he answered 
either in the specific thing desired, or in the more im- 
portant end of the glory of God in respect to it ? 

P. Certainly. The Christian may, when he com- 
mences bis prayer, be so fixed upon having the partic- 
ular boon conferred, that he may lose sight of the more 
important consideration of the exigencies of the divine 
glory ; a thing which is very common, as in the case of 
Paul, who was on that account denied his petition thrice 
preseuted,^ — 2 Cor, 12 : 8. When the Christian, by re- 
flection and the tendencies of prayer itself under the 
Spirit, conies to realize that the glory of God is con- 
cerned in the matter, his preference thereof will be 
elicited, and he will soon be able through the Spirit to 
give it the ascendancy over the speciflc object of big 
petition; and he will, while anxiously desiring that, 
readily superadd the request for God to glorify himself 
the rather, whether bis specific request is granted or 
refosed. Thus Paul came to rejoice in the glory of 
the grace of Christ as manifested through that very 
thorn in the fleah, fi'om which he had so earnestly 
desired to be delivered. The Christian wiU, after all, 
I'eeeive at the hands of his heavenly Father the very 
31* 
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answer which he would himself select, could he in a 
proper frame of mind survey the whole field and ascer- 
tain all the considerations which should govern his case; 
for he would decide then, just as God will now under 
his perfect knowledge of the whole subject. And should 
God lean in his favor at the expense of his own glory, 
he would be eventually disappointed and dissatisfied, 

I. I can now understand somewhat of the force of 
that assurance, "Delight thyself also in ihe Lord; and 
he shall give thee the desires of thy heart," which will 
then terminate on him and his glory. — Ps. 37 : 4. What 
a Bweet encouragement is this to cast all our desires and 
cares upon him who careth for us 1 — 1 Pet 5 : 7. And 
how intelligible as well as proper is that declaration, 
"Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss [not for 
the divine glory], that ye may consume it upon your 
lusts" or selfish gratifications. — Jas, 4:3. 

P. The second aspect of the prayer of faith includes 
this idea of deferring the subject to the divine glory, 
and adds the firm persuasion that the glory of God will 
be best promoted by bestowing the specific good de- 
sired, and that such good will certainly be conferred on 
the petitioner. Thus, our Lord declared, " What things 
soever ye desire when ye pray, beheve that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them."' — Mark 11 : 24. 

/. Are we to understand from this, that by a simple 
and successful effort of the disciple to believe that his 
specific request will be granted, he will secure a favor- 
able answer? If so, it seems that Christ has placed 
himself in the hands of his servants, and that the facility 
with which any one can believe things is the i 
of his power over him and his "irovidence. 
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P. Christ has not thus endangered himself^ or placed 
his glory at the hazard of fallible creatures. In their 
extremities, the disciples are prone to believe in those 
things which they consider the best for themselves ; but 
these are not always the moat worthy of God. 

I. "What is the gronad, then, for believing that the 
specific thing will be granted? 

P. The determination of God to confer it. 

L Of course; but how are we to ascertain such de- 
termination ? 

P. In one of two ways, when it exists, and when he 
condescends to inform us in either. The one is by hia 
particular promise applicable to the case; and the other 
is by the intervention of the Holy Spirit. With regard 
to the former, you will remember that many specific 
promises are made to the praying disciple; these, on 
complying with the conditions, he may and ought to 
apply to himself the same as if God had spoken to him 
personally : and on so doing he will believe that he receives 
them; and then he shall have them, for he honors God 
by confiding in his veracity. Thus, the aids of the 
Holy Spirit are promised him (Luke 11: 13); every 
necessary worldly supply {Ps. 37 : 3) ; the supervision of 
providence for his best good (Rom. 8 : 28) ; eternal hfe, 
— John 10 : 28, To expect a favorable answer, and 
indeed to anticipate it with entire confidence on such 
grounds, is reasonable and also safe to the divine glory 
because authorized by God himself. 

/. Certainly I can unhesitatingly confide in such an 
answer, in that case. But how can I reach it in cases 
where there is no particular promise? 

P. You cannot, unless the Spirit brings you there; your 
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own efforts will be of no avail in such cases, or rather 
will teod to an unauthorized confidence which will 
surely be disappoiiite(3. It depends solely on God then 
to grant the persuasion that we shall receive the thing 
asked for. It is our duty to exercise the first kind of 
faith, by yielding the whole matter into the hands of 
God, willing to have his will and glory promoted 
whether our desire is granted or not; and then, if he 
sees fit, we shall know beforehand what is his will, 
otherwise we shall not. It is the Spirit who "helpeth 
our infirmities, for we know not what we should pray 
for [nor how to pray for it] as we ought; but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered. And he that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because he 
maketh intercession for the saints according to the will 
of God."~Rom. 8 : 26, 27. Prayer when thus dictated 
by the Spirit, may well leave on the mind of the earnest 
petitioner a sweet and perfect confidence that his re- 
quest is secured ! for if it was from God the Spirit, it is 
surely granted. "The effectual fervent [the urgent 
and strenuous] prayer of a righteous man, availeth 
much" — that is, is prevalent with God. — Jas, 5 : 16. 

/. I confess that I have not before observed the per- 
tinency of that parage in Eomans, having always con- 
fined it to some mysterious influences in the apostolic 
days. I suppose prayer is often answered upon our 
compliance with the condition m Matt. 21 : 22, and 
where this persuasion of receiving the thing desired 
does not exist? 

P. No doubt, for they are independent conditions, 
Both include a superior regard to the divine glory as 
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their chief moral element; while the last adds thereto a 
present conviction of the answer being received, which 
in the first is to be known only when the event actually 
occurs. In either case, the immediate effect is content- 
ment with the will of God on the subject, and an im- 
pression that further urgency with him is uncalled for, 

I. Just as I felt, when I first resigned myself entirely 
to' the divine will. I then had no heart to ask God for 
any thing merely personal, but preferred to let all rest 
with him. But are such prayers common among Chris- 
tians ? 

P. Yes; more common than their mistaken views of 
humility will permit them to allow. Let me mention 
an occurrence which, amongst many others, fell under 
my own observation, to illustrate this whole doctrine of 
the prayer of faith. A few years since, a pious lady 
was called to witness the rapid decline toward the grave, 
of a lovely but unconverted daughter of seventeen, 
under the incurable progress of consumption. Aware 
that God required the use of adequate means for her 
conversion, she procured the advice of a clerical friend 
in whoso ability to impart right instruction she had 
confidence. He found 'the daughter engrossed in self- 
ish alarms at her impending death and perdition, and 
spending her time in endeavoring to deepen, her feel- 
ings and trying to produce good desires and affections, 
in order to obtain encouragement to hope in Christ 
for pardon from punishment, and for future peace. In 
this she had been aided by the mist^en zeal of an 
anxious but impenitent father; who being himself igno- 
rant of self-denial, and looking upon a sense of pardon 
and a hope with its pleasures as rehgion itself, very 
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naturally supposed ttat he was advising her in the right 
way in order to a vahd hope. The imminence of her 
death so increased the anxieties of the sick girl for a 
hope of her own happiness, and made her so reluctant 
to abandon the pursuit of it, that her clerical, instructor 
almost despaired of her conversion. She was ready to 
resolve upon the performance of every duty and to 
promise all faithfulness, but every effort was made under 
the promptings of her selfish desires, and consequently 
her heart remained unchanged. Appalled at her obsti- 
nacy and fearful prospeels, her mother fled to her closet; 
and there, where no eye nor ear but those of God could 
see or hear, she fell prostrate before him, and "with 
groanings that could not be uttered " confessed her sins 
and' the sins of her daughter, and entreated for the soul 
of her child. But no help came; and again and still 
again in her agony her cry went up to God, until an 
exhaustion of strength compelled her to desist, A mo- 
ment's calm reflection then recalled her to a sense of 
the superior importance of the divine will, and showed 
that her anxiety in her petition was more for the benefit 
of her daughter than for the glory of her God. Con- 
science-stricken at her presumption in loving her child 
more than her Creator, and in pressing her suit for an 
idol, she yielded the point, and solemnly dedicated her 
unreservedly to God to be disposed of according to his 
will, and not her own; and she besought him to glorify 
his own name in whatever way he should see fit in 
respect to her rebellious daughter. The work was done! 
for, in the language of our Lord, she had asked believing, 
or in the spirit of a true believer in God (Matt. 21 : 22) ; 
she had come to prefer God and his glory tp the per- 
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sonal good of her child. She Icnew assuredly that, what- 
ever he might do with her, he would glorify his own 
holy name; and satisfaction at that result flowed in upon 
her soul, and peace with the will of God absorbed her 
iinxieties for her daughter. Her prayer being thus an- 
swered in respect to the most, important point, the glory 
of God, she arose composed and contented; for she 
found that she could pray no more, since she had noth- 
ing further to aak on that subject. As she returned to 
the sick room of the sufterer, a sweet confldence in God 
spread through her soul, and she felt assured that her 
daughter was safe in his haudsl This was the "believ- 
ing that ye receive" referred to by our Lord. — Mark 
11 ; 24. It came from no reasonings or efforts of her 
own, but flowed from her devotion to the glory of God, 
and from the breathings of the Spirit who had made 
intercession for her, in her heart, according to the. will 
of God. Possessed thus of an answer in her own sou!, 
she entered that room to behold it verified in the heart 
of her daughter; for upon a renewal of the counsel and 
efforts of her spiritual adviser, the Holy .Spirit most evi- 
dently withdrew her from her selfish purpose, led her in 
a despair of success to suspend all her selfish endeavors, 
and teaching her heart as He only can, turned her soul 
into repentance for sin. Then, with bitter self reproaches 
for her stubborn resistance of her duty to God, with tears 
in view of the past selfishness of her heart, and with a 
perfect loathing and, abhorrence of her sins as morally 
depraved and odious, she cast herself unreservedly on 
God, consenting that his will should be done with her 
in preference to her own, and preferring his reign and 
rejoicing in his glory. The answer was accomplished! 
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she too had now become a hdiev&r. She grew rapidly la 
love, humility, and every Christian grace, a wonder to 
herself that she had ever escaped the snares of a self- 
ish heart, and blessing God that he had withheld her 
from those selfish. hopes which she ha,d so eagerly 
sought. The mora! beauty pi her new character charmed 
th<«e who saw her, and gave great power to her affec- 
tionate- counsels to her friends to prepare to meet their 
God. In a few weeks she girded herself up for the 
passage through the dark valley of death, for the Mes- 
senger of the Covenant was come to take her to her 
heavenly home. The calm serenity of that death-scene, 
her quiet endurance of the last pangs, her humble sub- 
mission, lier glowing love and confidence in God, her 
assured hope, produced impressions upon her father's 
mind which never subsided until, after the lapse of 
years, he was brought lo turn his own feet into the 
paths of God's testimonies. And that conversion, in 
answer to the earnest and faithful prayer of that mother, ■ 
proved to be the commencement of a work of grace 
such as has seldom, if ever, been witnessed in our day, 
and the results of it bid fair to be marked on the his- 
toric page of piety to the remotest time. Such is the 
prayer of faith; a prayer unknown to the backsliding 
heart, and oae which ca,n be comprehended or enjoyed 
only when the soul is near its God. 

I. This explanation of the proper method of going to 
Christ in prayer, encoiurages me to discharge that duty 
with increased pleasure. And I thank you especially 
for describing the way in which parents should dedicate 
their children to him. 

P. Christian parenfe no doubt often fail of the bless- 
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in^ of the Covenant, by not fulfilling tlie implied con- 
dition on their part. Many, wlien they professedly 
dedicate their offepring to God, are impelled simply by 
an anxiety for their eternal welfare. This is a natural 
feeling, but they err in making their personal good the 
ultimate object of the consecration; and they also dis-. 
honor God, by displacing hia glory from its supremacy, 
and by impliedly dictating to their Sovereign in the 
matter. It is often more difdeult for the parent to make 
an unreserved surrender of his child to God, that God 
may be glorifled in whatever way in preference to its 
personal welfare, than it was to surrender his owii soul. 
But obviously he cannot reasonably expect Christ to 
accept the dedication at his hands while he prefers it as 
a cherished idol; while, by a full surrender in a supe- 
rior regard to the divine glory, with the purpose to train 
up his child for God, and with a diligent execution of 
it under whatever embarrassments and difiiculties, he 
may rest assured that he will be found to be Christ's in 
the day in which he makes up his jewels. The proofe 
of faithfulness on the part of God to his covenant, are 
too numerous to have escaped your observation. 

J. Yea; and I now perceive the secret of the intelli- 
gent and devoted Christian parents' success; and also, 
as "whatsoever is not of faith is sin" (Rom. 14; 2S), the 
cause of the sad failure of others. Would to God that 
all believing parents, instead of prizing their of&pring 
more than God, would thns truly consecrate them to 
him, and carefully educate thorn for hia service! Then 
the courts of Zion would be crowded with the children 
of the covenant. 

P. In proceeding I will observe that there is a variety 
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in the motives presented in tlie Scriptures, a miBapplica- 
tion of which produces much obscurity and embarrass- 
ment. You should bear in mind that the Scriptures, in 
dealing with mankind, always contemplate one of two 
things — namely, either to produce conviction of sin with 
its attending mental states, or to produce conversion 
and growth in grace, or aanctiflcation ; and that they 
always present the motives adapted to the accomplish- 
ment of these respective ends. Thus, for example, the 
terrors of the law are presented, not as a motive by 
which to convert sinners, but to arouse them to reflec- 
tion on their dangerous state and so prepare them for a 
realization of their guilt; the catalogue of their sins is 
arraigned before their minds by the Spirit, in order to 
convict them of sin and of the certainty of their judg- 
ment; and the promises of the gospel for regenerated 
souls are made known to sinners, not as motives to con- 
version or that they may embrace them before regenera- 
tion, but that tbej may know the rich grace of God, so 
that their selfish hearts may not reject the means of 
enlightenment and conviction before the conscience is 
aroused with sufficient power to hold them, under God, 
and bring them to submission as soon as they find the 
promises beyond their reach. And on the other hand, 
the authority of God is presented not only to convince 
and convict the uneojiverted mind, but as the motive 
which is ultimately to break hia will into submission ; 
the character of Christ and his offices arc given to 
engage the confidence and affections of the submissive 
heart; and the promises and hopes of the gospel, to 
cheer him onward in his holy and heavenly course. 
Every gospel truth is adapted to produce its peculiar 
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impre^on under attending circumstances; and a careful 
observation of the subject may make you an adept in 
the use of truth as a motive influence; and you will 
discover that wheu God sends forth his truth to accom- 
plish his will (Is. 55 : 11) it is always such truth as is 
adapted to prod^ice the results he previously contem- 
plated. 

I. It is clear to me now that truths designed for 
specific classes' or objects, will be entirely out of place 
when indiscriminately applied. The most melancholy 
perversion, it seems to me, is the presentation of the 
promises of the gospel as the motives under which 
impenitent sinners axe to turn to Christ. It was that 
which well nigh ruined my own soul; for, so far from 
leading me really to God, they were seized upon by my 
selfish heart and perverted to an encouragement of its 
own purposes, under the guise of a change. And I 
was sustained in my delusion by the cherished belief 
that we could not be expected to understand, in this 
world, how sinners were converted. 

P. It is true that no one can understand how the 
Holy Ghost reaches the heart in regeneration, because 
even were we capable of comprehending it, God has not 
seen fit to reveal the mode to us. In some passages he 
merely declares the fact that he will give a new heart 
(Ez. 36 : 26); in others, he states the same fact, with the 
addition that he does it by the instrumentality of the 
truth (Jas. 1:18); but in neither case does he inform 
us how he grasps or renders efficacious the sword of 
truth to accomplish that result As respects one's vol- 
untary action in' conversion, it is impossible for the 
impenitent mind to comprehend it beforehand, for the 
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same reason that no one can understand any moral 
or mental exercise which he has himself never before 
experienced. And this was the purport of our Lord's 
remark to the impenitent Nicoderaus, in answer to his 
request for information on the subject. "The wind 
[representing, here, the truth] bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou [Nicodemus, a sinner] hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh [how it is sent by 
the Spirit,] and whither it goeth," or what it is de- 
signed to accomplish,^ John 3:8. He must first expe- 
rience the change, and then he can understand the 
process in the review, just as he would know from 
observation, memory, or consciousness, any other vol- 
untary act. — 1 Cor, 2 : 11. 14, Thus, in your own case 
at first, you did not understand what the duty of 
conversion was nor how it was to be performed, because 
you had no experience on the subject; and I did not 
undertake the vain task of explaining it to you, for you 
could not have been made to comprehend it. But after 
you had yielded to the simple mandate of conscience 
by consenting to obey God, whereby you gained an 
experience of the duty, you was able to understand it 
as clearly as any other voluntary act of your life. The 
only reasons why true converts are ever at a loss to 
■ comprehend the exact process of their own conversion 
are, that they do not preserve clear perceptions of their 
own exercises at the time; or that they become con- 
fused on the general subject by imbibing the errors of 
selfish or ignorant teachers, and they become afraid to 
scrutinize too closely, lest their own actual experience 
(supposed to be defective,) should conflict with these 
errors, supposed to be sound. I have known even min- 
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isters of the gospel feel sad at eontemplating their own 
holy exercises in. conversion, not because thej did not 
love them, but because they conflicted with the errone- 
ous views they had adopted on the same suhject; and in 
a perverted conscientiousness, they wrongly condemned 
themselves while presenting snch opposing views. 

/, I have always thought that mere authority, and 
especially the authority of dead men who have already 
rectified their own errors in the eternal state, has had 
too decided an influence on living intellect. 

P. In religion, as in every other branch of knowl- 
edge, it is both cm' privilege and duty to "prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good."— 1 Thess. 5: 
21. It has been my endeavor to do so in the fear of 
God, even to "holding fast the form of sound words" 
which are given in the sacred pages (2 Tim, 1 : 13); for 
yon will have noticed that I have always preferred the 
phraseology of Scripture when it could be adopted, as 
well as the ideas it presents, to that of any of the schools. 

I. Will you explain the difference between legal reH- 
gion, the religion of the gospel, and natural religion? 

P. True religion, viewed in whatever aspect, has for 
its essential element the submission of tlie will to the 
creative authority of God; and from this, as we have 
before seen, spring all the affections of the renewed 
heart and all the excellencies of the Christian deport- 
ment. The things purposed to be observed are the 
commands of God as variously made known in the, pre- 
cepts of the divine law, in the writings of the prophets 
and inspired men of the Scriptures, in the manifestations 
of his will contained in the works of creation, in his 
providences, in the dictates of our consciences when 
82* 
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enlightened in respect to our relations to iim and to 
one another, and the like. The original motive for such 
purpose is the sense of duty arising irom a knowledge 
of God as our Creator, which is subsequently combined 
with the influence of love. The end is always the pro- 
motion of the divine glory. Thus in the Old Testament 
we are told to "fear God and keep his commandments; 
for this is the whole duty of rnan."— Eccl. 12 : 13. And 
in the New, "In every nation he that feareth God, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him." — 
Acts 10 : 36. 

/. Certainly, if right motives and purposes are ex- 
cluded, I cannot conceive how there can be any thing 
left besides a dead form divested of every thing lovely 
or valuable. My former idesa of religion made a hope 
in Christ the essential element; but I have learned by 
a sad experience that holy principle is the chief element, 
and that a vahd hope can exist only when authorized 
by it 

P. Legal religion, or legalism as it is usually called, 
is that which is confined to the law in respect to its 
purposes and motives.. The law consists of two parts 
• — namely, the precepts or things to be observed, and 
the penalty or the pains to be inflicted for their non- 
Legality consists, first of a purposed ob- 
s of the precept of the divine law and of the 
commands of God as otherwise discoverable ; and 
second, in the formation and execution of such purpose, 
from the motive of the penalty of the law;— that is, 
from a fear of its pains exciting the selfish desires to 
employ such means in order to escape them, or, which 
is the same thing, from a hope of safety therefrom. 
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Although there is an ostensibly good purpose, yet legal- 
ity knows of no radical reformation, but is a mere 
modification or extension of the selfishness of the .natural 
heart. A confirmed robber plunders you of your watch ; 
and in doing so evinces the superior power of his de- 
sire for his personal interests over the dictates of upright 
principles. He comes to fear detection and punishment, 
and purposes to refrain from robbery in future and to 
live orderly in society ; and in doing so, he evinces as 
clearly as before the superior power of the desire for 
his own interests, only it operates in a different and 
less injurious form. Again he is tempted to plunder 
your property; he becomes persuaded that he will not 
be detected or punished if he should do it; and this 
check being removed he perpetrates the act, showing 
the same superior influence of the selfish principle, and 
that his good conduct did not proceed from any reform- 
ation in hia principles, that is, in the motives of his 
purposes. And aueh is the religion of the law, under 
whatever disguise. It is the operation exclusively of 
the natural heart under the selfish principle. 

/. I see that regeneration forms no part of it, notwith- 
standing its hopes and pleasures. 

P. This form of religion prevailed among the Phar- 
isees. It is not a free service; for the legalist renders 
it under the constraint of fear, as the least of two evils 
— ^namely, to serve God, which he dislikes, or to be 
danmed, which he dislikes more. When this constraint 
is temporarily removed, he will as naturally revert to 
his own ways, as will the dog to his vomit.— 2 Pet. 2 : 
22. Again, it is pure self-righteousness ; for the legalist 
purposes right actions indeed, but his motive in observ- 
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ing them is self, or his own interests. Again, it is 
purely mercenary; for tEe legalist discharges an ac- 
knowledged duty for pay; he otserves an obligation 
beea^iae it will be for his interest rather than from prin- 
ciple. In his view, "gain [of selfish happiness] is godli- 
ness." — 1 Tim. 6:5. He attempts a compromise with 
God, as if wrong existed on both sides, and barters 
present duty for future impunity from evil. 

/, You have described the very religion which I 
formerly had, and upon which I sometimes prided 
myself a^ being so exclusively that of the gospel, because 
it rested entirely on a hope in Christ for salvation I 
My hope of pardon from the penalty of the law was 
the motive to all my obedience, and the source of all 
my joys. 

P. Instead of having the religion of the gospel, you 
was a legalist of the first order; — and needed only a 
stubborn resistance to every truthful principle and 
argument, to make you a Pharisee. The legalist rests, 
at hear^, on his own works for salvation, however loud 
may be his profession of trusting in the merits of Christ- 

/. True. I used to graduate my hopes by my sup- 
posed merits; I endeavored to think that I was be- 
coming better as I advanced, and I felt more confident 
accordingly. As the ancient Pharisees professed to 
depend upon the Father, bo I depended for aid upon 
the Son in those respects where I had failed in my 
observances. When you referred some time since to 
the subject of our dependence on Christ, I felt con- 
vinced that, like Bunyan's man, I had hoped to be 
justified through Christ's acceptance of my obedience to 
ike laws; or, that Christ should make my r 
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acceptable to the Father through his merits;— thus 
taking justification from the righteousness of Christ and 
applying it to my own, and making myself accepted 
through the goodness of my own obedience instead of 
through" the Beloved alone. Truly, "the law worketh 
wrath." — Rom. 4 : 15. I fear that there are many legal- 
ists in Christ's church, who ignorantly apply that desig- 
nation to almost every body except themselves. 

P. The apostle in speaking of the legalists among the 
Jews, gives such a clear delineation of their character 
that none need mistake. "For I bear them record that 
they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowl- 
edge. For they being ignorant of God's righteousness, 
[of that right conduct which proceeds from a supreme 
regard to the rights of God, and of that holy state of 
the affections which flows from a true love to his glory,] 
and going about to establish ikeir own righteoiisness, 
[to observe a correct deportment, under the motive in- 
fluence of the love of their own happiness or the fear 
of their own punishment, and cultivating the selfish 
affections which flow therefrom,] have not submitted 
themselves unto the righteousness of God [unto the 
rightful authority of God, and that obedience which 
flows from that motive]. For Christ [as God, that is 
his authority and glory] is the end of the law [is the 
ultimate object designed to be accomplished by the law], 
for righteousness [to produce true righteousness] to 
every one that believeth" [that receives Christ as God, 
and cordially yields himself to obey and love him as 
such,] — just as he is the end of the gospel for redemp- 
tion, as the Saviour of every believer. — ^Eom. 10 : 2—4. 

I. What is the religion of the Gospel ? 
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P. The term Gospel \_evangeUion\ means glad-ti 
or good and j6yftil news. These did not consist in the 
development of new principles in relation to moral char- 
acter; for a holy character is always essentially the same, 
and had always been required. — Lev. 11:44. Nor did 
they consist in the revelation of new ultimate objects 
for our love and pursuit; for God and his glory had 
always been presented as the great end of man, as we 
have abundantly seen. Nor in opening new paths to 
heaven unknown to holy men of old; for Abel, Enooh, 
Noah, Moses, and all the redeemed of old, though with 
less clear light than now exists, entered in under the 
same principles as do saints under the new dispensation. 
The gospel was preached to the Israelites in the desert. 
— ^Heb. 4 : 2. Christ, as we have seen, was the Jehovah 
who appeared to Abraham, who led the Israelites in. 
their wanderings, and who spoke to man through the 
prophets. A new heart had always been required, as 
now. — Ea, 18 : 31, and John 3 : 7. Eepentance and 
faith were formeriy as essential to the divine favor 
as now.— Ez. 18 : 30, and Matt 23 ; 23. And the 
atonement was both preiigured in the sacrifices of the 
temple, and foretold in the most explicit language. 
—Is. 53. 

I. Of course, then, Christ did not come to destroy the 
law as it was originally given, or to effect any radical 
change in true religion; but to correct our views of 
them, and to have the law disseminated and- its true 
objeols more successfully accomplished than the per- 
vereiona. of the Pharisees would allow?' — ^Matt. 5 ; 17. 

P. Yes. In the gospel life and immortality are more 
( exhibited, and the way of deliverance is per- 
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fected, through Christ.— 2 Tim. 1 : 10. The apoatle thus 
explains the reasons of his advent: "Per what the law 
could not do [in the promotion of the glory of God, 
not because it was unadapted to effect it, but] in that 
it was weak [made incompetent] through the flesh 
[through the selfishness of its professed observers,] God, 
sending hia cAvn Son [to obey it] in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and foi sin [by a sacrifice for sin], condemned 
sm in the flesh [by reproving men's selfishness of heart 
and depravit}' of conduct, and by exhibiting and exalt- 
ing the hohueaa of the law in his own obedience and 
Buffeiings]. That the righteousness of the law [that 
which it WIS designed to accomplish] might be fulfilled 
in us [true believers], who walk not after the flesh [who 
are not impelled by selflsh desires to the pursuit of 
personal ends], but after the Spirit [under his holy 
impulses, to the promotion of the divine glory], — 
Eom. 8:8 — 5. Christ designed, in the gospel, to pro- 
duce such a kind of obedience to the law, as would 
exalt God to the chief place in the hearts of his people, 
and by his instructions to render clear the way of sal- 
vation, and by his atonement to make that salvation 
possible to man. 

I. Such, evidently, is the purpose here indicated by 
the apostle. 

P. And such is precisely the religion of the gospel in 
one of its chief elemenlB. Laying aside the penalty of 
the law aa it were, and looking behind its commands, it 
rests upon the authority of the lawgiver himself as its 
motive. Love to Christ is the heart-impulse of ite obe- 
dience. Under this indomptahle principle, it honora 
Christ and overcomes every obstacle to duty. 
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/. Do the Scriptures give ub any acconnt of a conver- 
siou from legalism to the religion of the gospel? 

P. It does in several instances. Saul of Tarsus was 
a selfish, mercenary and compromiaing legalist, lie 
believed that as a descendant of Abraham he was born 
at friends with God, and eonsecLuently needed no new 
desires or new heart. He had doubtless seen Christ in 
Jerusalem (Acts 22 : S); Lad heard him declare that the 
Abrahamie covenant did not authorize such a belief; 
that it referred to his spiritual seed only, or to such as 
had been regenerated (John 8 : 39, 40) ; that he was 
the Son of God, equal with the Father, and that conse- 
quently his construction must prevail. And he had 
heard him denounce the religion and hopes of his 
brethren as false, and even Satanic (John 8 : 44), and 
command them to repent on pain of eternal .death. This 
had aroused his wrath against him, and made him eager 
to persecute his disciples. While on his way to Damas- 
cus he again beheld Christ, but now in his heavenly 
kingdom. This convinced him that he ■wns God ; that 
he was therefore authoriKcd to denounce that construc- 
tion of the covenant on which all his hopes were based ; 
that his own hopes were selfish and invalid; and that 
he was then an impenitent sinner bound to perdition, 
and actually engaged in the work of persecuting his 
Creator! He looked upon Christ as his enemy, aa 
well he might; in utter despair of escaping (for Christ 
had denounced him as self -ruined) he died to himself 
(Eom. 7 ; 9), that is, he ceased to be under the power of 
self-interest; and then yielded his will unreservedly to 
the authority of C'irist, as God. "Lord [owner, propri- 
etor, master,] what wilt thou have me to do?" — implying 
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a purpose to obey. And upon being commanded to 
proceed to Damascus, he obeyed accordingly. There he 
remained several days repenting, as was meet he should, 
in dust and ashes over bis selfish depravity, and horrible 
wickedness as a persecutor; and so profound was his 
self-condemnation, and so deep his selfabhorrence, that 
hope entered not into his heart nor did he either eat or 
drink for three days. — Acts 9 : 1 — 20. 

I. How incongruoM it would have been for such a 
butcher to have immediately leaped up (according to 
modem usage), rejoicing in a hope of pardon and 
heaven ! — evincing, that his heart was still fixed chiefly 
on his own happiness. But had the Holy Spirit then 
regenerated his heart, and was he in a converted state 
previous to indulging a hope of pardon? 

P. Certainly. He remained in the same dejected state 
until Ananias instructed him in the duties and hopes 
of the gospel. Previous to which, God had declared 
that he prayed, which is never said in a favorable sense 
of any except believers, and that he was a chosen vessel 
to promote his glory; and Ananias accordingly saluted 
him as a Christian brother. After he was instructed 
in the gospel, he hoped in Christ; "and straitway he 
preached Christ in the synagogues [not to urge the sin- 
ners there to hope in his mercy rather than in the 
Father ; in the first instance, but] that he is the Son of 
God," entitled to the same obediea:ce from them which 
he himself was rendering. 

1. I am much obliged for this delineation. 

P. As supreme love to Christ is the motive principle 
of the religion of the gospel, it will find a moving power 
in him and his glory lo make it permanent through 
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everlasting ages. Plighting its faith and duty under 
the impulse of sucli a pure affection, it cannot but be 
approvable and acceptable to one whose (Jiatinguishing 
trait ia love. — 1 'John 4: 16. Although it contemplates 
the strictest obedience or righteousness, it is not sdj- 
righteoua, but <?oi^-righteous; for its right conduct does 
not spring from a love of sel^ but from a love God, 
and it has in view ultimately, not the ends, of self, but 
the glory of God. It is a free and voluntary service; 
one rendered of free choice, with fear indeed, as well 
it may be in view of the awful majesty of God, but not 
with the fear of. the slave, but with that of the affection- 
ate and reverential child, which deters his love from 
running into familiarity and presumption. It is. not 
mercenary; for its service is rendered from principle, 
and the pleasure it takes in God is a resulting, virtuous 
pleasiire, a fitting reward at. the hand of God to encour- 
age the behever onward in holiness; but which, if it 
were removed, would not impair his. holy purposes, how- 
ever it might affect his strength under, the njanifold 
temptations of the world. It is the acquisitiou. of that 
holy character, in kind, which God demands of all his 
creatures. It is a disallowance of every thing as. good 
previous to its. first love, and of course of every thing 
like, merit in the previous- life. It is a disallowance of 
future merit also, because it is, rendered from affection, 
and in pursuance of an acknowledged duty only. In 
fine, the religion of the gospel ia "faith which worketh 
by love."— Gal, 5 : 6. 

I. What a perfect contrast it presents. to legalism t 
P. But there is another element in the religion of the 
gospel. Christ is not only elevated thus. as. a Prince 
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to rule and to be loved by biS creatures, but he is also 
presented as their Saviour. "Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand, to be a Peince, and a Savioue." — 
Acts 5 : 81. " Of this man's seed hath God^ according to 
his promise, raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus." — Acts 
13 : 23. The necessity of an atonement, together with the 
objects to be accomplished by'it, have been heretofore 
explained. Humble submission to the will of Christ, 
an active devotion to his glory by means of the observ- 
ance of. his commands as made known' in his law and in 
his personal teachings, and an imphcit trust and hope in 
his pardoning grace through the atonement alone, coa- 
stitjites the whole of the religion of the gospel; and 
when it is observed perfectly, as it will be in heaven, it 
will constitute the very perfection of eharaofer. 

I. Beyond all doubt. But I have supposed from the 
encouragements to hope for pardon in Christ, that that 
was Ae great, and indeed onhj essential of the gospel. 

P. Many sinners, as well as many Christians, imbibe 
the same error. The Scriptures, in the first place, when 
speaking of Christ as a Saviour, always refer to him as 
a saviour from sin a@ well as punishment, and only from 
punishment as one is dehvered from sin. Consequently, 
as a hope in Christ for deliverance from punishment 
merely is.no where authoriaed in the^ Scriptures, it can- 
not be such an essential as- you have supposed,^ — Matt. 
1 : 21. No one can validly hope in Christ for deliv- 
erance from sin as well as from perdition, .until after 
he has heartily renounced hjs sins, that is, has been 
converted.; consequently no impenitent sinner can justly 
hope, iu] him in. the. first, instance. Again, the hope of 
the Scriptures further contemplates the permission to 
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enjoy the glory of God (Rom. 6 : 2), which no sinner 
can triily indulge until, by regeneration, he has come to 
desire and love that glory; and if even that hope was 
made a condition to be fulfilled before regeneration, it 
would be an impossible one. 

I. Why then is it urged upon us? 

P. Hope of mere deliverance from punishment is 
never urged upon impenitent sinners, but the very re- 
verse; for God has said, "woe unto the wicked I it shall 
be ill with him" (Is. S : 11); and it would also be derog- 
atory to his character to urge it upon his wicked ene- 
mies. But it is pressed upon the penitent, humble, 
faithful child of God as an indication of his Father's 
gracious love, and an encouragement to honor God by 
a perseverance in his spiritual warfare. Thus you will 
observe that whenever hope is enjoined in the epistles, 
or where encouragement is given to rejoice in the Lord, 
believers, and not impenitent sinners, _are invariably 
addressed. And when Paul speaks of the manner of 
his pubhe preaching, he assumes the position before 
described: "For I determined not to know [and of 
course not to proclaim] any thing among you, save 
[first] Jesus [the saviour from sin\ Christ [the anoiuted, 
or set apart as King], and [second] him crucified [him, 
as an atoning sacrifice for such believers].^ — 1 Cor. 2 : 2. 
As we have before seen, when the Scriptures present a 
principle of action, they often make its fulfillment the 
foundation for the presentation of another; as,_in the 
present instance, the submission of the sinner to Jesus 
Christ as King, and his thereby renouncing sin, is pre- 
supposed as the ground of the offer of him as a cru- 
cified Saviour. 
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I. Yes. As with Christ came first the crown and 
nest the cross, so it is proper that in the order of grace 
he should be practically recognized as the lawful wearer 
of the crown, before he is confided in for the blessings 
flowing from his cross. Still, I am not quite clear as to 
the meaning of the apostle^ in his directions on the day 
of Pentecost. 

P. The attention of the people was attracted by unu- 
sual indications froTa heaven, the appearance of cloven 
tongues as of fire, and the astonishing feet that the 
apostles were enabled to apeak intelligibly in twelve or 
more languages. Taking advantage of their curiosity, 
Peter delivered a moat admirable argument,- proving 
from those Scriptures which they all received as the 
revelation of God, that " God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye have crucified, both Lord [Buler by right 
of ownership] and Christ," the Messiah or set-apart, 
whom they had for so long a time expected.— Acts 2 : 1 
— 40. The moment they came to believe in his God- 
ship, they felt self-condemned for causing or consent- 
ing to his death in the body; they realized that they 
were his adversaries, the enemies of God; their former 
confidence fled, and they gave themselves up for lost. 
Under such compunctions and despondency, and hke 
all other unregenerate persons ignorant what to do, 
since all they had before relied upon had proved una- 
vaihng, they inquired of the apostles, "Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?" — an inquiry which has been re- 
peated by every convicted sinner since their day. The 
first direction given was "Eepent," abandon all your 
former selfish purposes and wicked courses in obedience 
to the r^htful authority of this Jesus, the Lord and 
88* 
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King. This, if observe(3, would turn them from sin to 
holiness, from themselves to Christ, as we have hereto- 
fore abundantly seen. Being thu-s tonverted, the sup- 
posed fiilflllment of the command is made the basis of 
a farther direction, "and be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins;" 
by means of this ordinance, make known to the pub- 
lic that you believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of the living God (John 6 ; 69), and that you purpose 
to obey him as such and to devote yourself to his glory ; 
— then your sins shall be remitted.^^Eom. 10 : 9. Other 
counsels he gave; but this is sufficient to explain the 
point which you had in view. 

/. Will you explain the case of the jailer at Phihppi? 

P. Paul and Silaa had been preaching Christ for 
many days at Philippi, when they were arrested and 
thrust into prison. — Acts 16 : 12'— 34. The earthquake, 
the miraculous opening of the prison doors and the 
unloosing of the bands of the prisoners, together with 
their refusal to fly, deeply affected the jailer. He had, 
no doubt, become acquainted with their doctrine and 
was in a position to become convinced of the presence 
of God with them, of bis own want of the true religion, 
and of his being dead- in trespasses and sins. This is 
evident from the perplexity, as well as anxiety, evinced 
in his inquiry, "Sirs, what must I do to bo saved?" 
If he was not before converted (as some sup^x)se) he 
could mean only how to secure his personal or selfish 
safety and peace. Their reply was, first, "Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ," receive and obey him as God, 
and devote yourself to promote his glory ultimately; 
for "they spake unto him the word of the Lord, and 
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to all that were in his house." This, you will observe, 
ia true converBion or the new heart. Upou doing 
which, they declared to himj secondly, "and thou shalt 
be saved, and [they doijig the same thing] thy house," 
The apostles intended "the salvation of- God" or such as 
he would only then desire, — the salvation not of self- 
ishness, but of enjoying God and his glory. To have 
proposed any other would have been wicked not only, 
but it would have been rejected by him; for we are 
afterwards told that he and they were truly converted^ 
"believing in God [in Christ as God] with all his 
house." In his estremity under that terrible condemna- 
tion, like other convicted sinners he abandoned himself 
by the very act of yielding to Christ as God to sub- 
serve his authority and glory the rather; and then he 
could understand, appreciate, enter into, and appropriate 
the holy "salvation of God." 

I. Will you please explain what is meant by natural 
religion? 

P. The religion of nature m its purity, intends first 
the observance of the will of God So far s& it can be 
deduced by reason from his works, our relations, and 
the operations of the natural conscience; and second, 
doing it from the motive of the creative rights, and to 
the end of the glory of God, so far as his existence, 
character and glory are discoverable from the material 
and moral worlds which he has produced. So far as 
it goes, it is similar in principle to the religion of 
revelation; for that eousista in obedience to God froni 
the same motive, and to the same end. The apostle 
(Eom. 1 : 19 — 21) declares that God has shown to the 
Gentiles that which should be known concerning him- 
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self; that his esistence, eternal power, and Godhead or 
right to rule over them, though invisible to their senses, 
were to be inferred from the things he had made; so 
that they were without excuse for not glorifying him 
as God, And he speaks of some (Rom. 2 :,14, 15) who, 
from the observation of the works of nature and the 
dictates of their own conscience, might learn and do 
the things commanded in the revealed law of God; 
these, not having revelation, have notwithstanding a 
law unto themselves. 

1, I always supposed that natural religion was some- 
thing very objectionable, 

P,-So far fi:om it, the apostle places the condemnation 
of the Gentiles solely on the ground that, having these 
opportunities of knowledge, they rejected them, and 
"worshipped and served the creature [with his selfish 
lusts and pleasures] rather than the Creator, who is 
blessed for ever."— Eom, 1 : 25. Had they used their 
light, renouncing tho creature, and worshipping and 
serving the Creator, they would not have been rejected. 
Their service would have been correct as to its govern- 
ing principle, though imperfect in the details of conduct; 
but this would not have produced their rejection, for 
it is a rule in the divine government, ^lat "if there be 
first a willing mind, it is accepted according to that a 
man hath, and not according to that a man hath not," — 
2 Cor. 8 : 12. And it is a just one, as is that other, 
applicable no doubt to the Gentile world according to 
the degree of their willfulness, "But he that knew not 
his lord's will, and did commit things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes." — Luke 12 ; 48. 
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I. Do you suppose tlie heathen, if thus converted to 
God, could be saved without the gospel ? 

P. I will answer in the language of Do-ddridge and 
Newton. The truth, says Dr. Doddridge, seems to ba 
this, that none of the heathens will be condemned for not 
believing the gospel, but they are liable to condemnar 
tion for the breach of God's natural law. Nevertheless, 
if there be any of them in whom there is a prevailing 
love to the Divine Being, there seems reason to believe 
that^ for the sake of Christ, though to them unknown, 
they may be accepted by God. And so much the 
rather, as the ancient Jews and even the apostles during 
the time of our Saviour's abode on earth, seem to have 
had but little notion of those doctrines which those who 
deny the salvability of the heathen are most apt to ima- 
gine. Mr. Newton asks, Who will prove that such views 
and desires can arise in the heart of a sinner, without 
the energy of that Spirit which Jesus is exalted to be- 
stow? "Who shall take upon him to say, that his blood 
has not suf&cient efficaoy to redeem to God a sinner 
who is thus disposed, though he has never heard of his 
name? 

I. This view relieves my mind from an irrepressible 
sense of the injustice of the heathen being punished 
for not hoping in a Saviour who had never been made 
known to them. I see now that my false notion that 
a hope in tKe pardoning mercy of Christ was the chief 
thing in religion, and that it was the very faith unto 
salvation required of us, gave me incorrect views upon 
that point; but regarding belief in God, submission to 
his will, and devotion to his glory as the chief in hia 
view, the matter is sufficiently plain and just. But do 
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you suppose that the heathen do ever make such a 
proper use of the light of nature? 

P. It is very doubtful indeed. I have studied the 
religious characters of some Of the most enlightened, 
with a view to form an opinion on this point. Their 
codes of morals are in many respecte proper, they evi- 
dently having had the advantage of reports at least from 
some of the Jewish sacred hooks; and, some seem to 
have cultivated their consciences in respect to their 
relations to, and the rights of their fellow- creatures. 
Whether conscience, under a view of these rights of their 
fellow-beings, controlled them in their conduct we know 
not precisely; but 1 could never discover the least evi- 
dence that any had reached the point of true self-denial, 
that the creative right of God eserted a controlling 
influence over their purposes, or that their hearts were 
devoted to his honor and glory as the chief moral good. 
Much appears to show the contrary, and that they ex- 
hibited the spectacle of enlightened judgments and 
correct conduct on many of the abstract rights of man, 
with perfectly selfish hearts toward God. 

I. A system of morality, which is often mistaken for 
piety in our day. How do you reconcile the fact of 
God's pardoning a penitent sinnei', with his Veracity in 
previously declaring that he should be punished? 

P. Very easily. In the first place, the denunciations 
of his displeasure are directed to the wiclied as such, 
while his offers of mercy are to the rigl(teous as such; 
and upon a change of character that consequence, in 
either case, becomes inappropriate and ceases. Thus it 
is said, "When the wicked man turneth away from his' 
wickedness, and doeth that which is' lawful and right, 
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be shall save hia Soul alite," "When a righteous man 
mrneth away from hia righteousness, and committeth 
iniquity, and dieth in them; for his iniquity that he 
hath done, shall he die."— Ez. 18: 26, 27. But iii the 
next place you will observe that God does not speak 
and act in this matter merely as an individual, but as a 
magistrate enacting and executing laws for his creati^res; 
and as in him is combined the legislative, as well as the 
judicial and executive powers of the divine government, 
it is competent to him to regulate the execution of the 
laws, or to substitute such other legislative provisions 
as the exigencies of that government may require; and 
in this view no question of personal veracity Can arise. 

I. I am satisfied on that point. But how do you 
reconcile his immutability, with his change of feelings 
and purpose toward the penitent sinner? 

P. From the very nature of things, every moral being 
must feel, purpose, and act according to the existing 
facta as they are presented to his observation. Thus, 
suppose we should see a man, under the instigation 
of revenge upon its parents, plunge a dagger into the 
heart of a lovely child, and should hear its death- 
shriek and witness its death-agonies as it expired at hia 
feet. Profound indignation, disgust,- and abhorrence 
would arise spontaneously in our bosoms against the 
felon; and we should seize him in order to have full 
justice inflicted upon him. None but a brute could fail 
to feel and act thus. Now, if we knew beforehand that, 
by visiting the wretch in prison and faithfully present- 
ing divine truth; he could be brought to true repent- 
ance and profound self-abhorrence for his act, it would 
make no differene© in Qtx feelings toward him at the 
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present time ; and if we shoTild 

course, it would effect no cliange in our 

toward the guilty wretcli in his hardened state. 

I. I see it could effect no present change 



P. But, behold him now in the cell of the condemned, 
awaiting his appointed hour of death. He has truly 
repented; in the deepest disgust at his own former 
character and conduct, he weeps bitterly; he mourns 
over the irreparable wrong he has done to that child, 
and to its friends, and to society, and to God, and resigns 
himself to the sentence of the laws of man and God as 
perfectly just. Now, while we would condemn his for- 
mer character and conduct no less than before, this 
change would so affect the existing facts that we would 
approve his present penitence and character, and would 
purpose good toward him, provided the ends of justice 
could be perfectly answered in some other manner than 
by his execution. These feelings and purposes would 
be called out hj the occurrence of this new state of 
facts; and hence they would not evince any versatility 
in our moral sentiments or characters. 

I. They certainly would not. 

P. There was a vast period during which, under the 
then existing facts, God approved, loved, and purposed 
to bless Satan and his companions; for they were then 
eminently holy. God foreknew what would eventually 
be done by them, but their perceived apostacy did not 
affect their then present character and purposes, nor 
his feelings toward them; he did. not hate them before 
they deserved it. After their unauthorized rebellion 
against his government, and their descent into pollution 
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and all moral deformity, the facts changed and bis feel- 
ings and purposes necessarily accorded with them. 

I. It must have been so, as nearly as we can com- 
prehend God, 

P. As respects the immntability of God, you will 
observe that it is of two kinds — ^namely, natural and 
moral. His natural immutability consists in the essen- 
tial unehangeableness of all his natural faculties, so to 
speak, such as his existence, power, capacity of feeling, 
purposing, and the like. These he possesses unalter- 
ably from. his very nature. But his moral immutability 
relates exclusively to the perpetual right or holy use 
of these faculties. It consists in the preservation of a 
consistency of moral character under all circumstances, 
by the exercise of holy feelings and purposes according 
to the existing facts in each particular ease; in other 
words, it consists in the unehangeableness of his pur- 
pose (with the corresponding feelings) to do every thing 
demanded by his own glory under the circumstances. 

/. Certainly his moral immutability must be seen in 
the unwavering purpose, as exhibited in his various 
feelings and conduct, to promote his own glory; and 
should he fail there, mutability, and that of the worst 
kind, must be imputed to him, 

P. One may seem to casual observers to be flokle- 
minded and changeable in the extreme; and yet when 
he is correctly understood, the very reverse may be seen 
to be the fact. Thus, suppose we notice one seemingly 
intent on his own affairs, go rapidly some distance east 
ward; soon he returns as rapidly toward the west; 
again he goes southward, and finally at a great distance 
we see him turn about, and pass away off northward. 
B4 
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We might very feirly infer that he was a 
the winds in his purposes, and that versatility was his 
chief characteristie. But on inquiry we ascertain that 
he is remarkably firm of purpose; that his general and 
chief purpose in such conduct was to reach a certain 
point to the northward; and that all his counter move- 
ments were caused by meeting with insuperable obstacles 
in each path, until with indomitable perseverance and 
by changing his subordinate plans and purposes, he had 
at last accomplished his grand object. Here, wo would 
impute to him an immutability of will in that respect; 
and would refer to his subordinate changes as the chief 
evidence of that immutabilifyj since he evidently sub- 
mitted to them in order to subserve his ultimate end. 

I. I perceive the principle. His immutability would 
not only be consistent with subordinate changes of feel- 
ing and purposes, but would demand tliem in order to 
its own preservation. 

P: An earthly sovereign, we will suppose, conteni- 
plates and purposes the best good of his subjects; and 
as' one plan of effecting this general purpose determinea 
Upon acquiring certain new territory: But other nations 
interpose, and he perceives that the welfare of his coun- 
try will be destroyed should he prosecute that plan.- 
N6W( to persist in it would be mere obstinacy, and it 
WOftld evince a disregard of the welfare of his c6tmtry',- 
and amount to mutability in that respeftt; whereas, id 
abandon the plan under this new state of facts, would 
be a persistance in his general purpose for his coun- 
try's good. 

I. It is perfectly evident what consistency of Char- 
acter Would require. 
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P. On the BaiQ6 priiiciple, the immiitalale desire, love, 
and purpose of God for iia OWil glory and its promo- 
tion, leads him spontaneously to disapprove, dislike, and 
threaten to punish those whose present moral character 
and conduct coiiilict therewith; and to approve, like, 
and ofter to bless theni whose present character and 
conduct conforms thereto. And in each case he is per- 
fectly open and sincere; while his foreknowledge and 
benevolent purpose in respect to eventually briiiging 
many of the nnhdly to repentance can produce no pres- 
ent complacency in them, Buc the sinner, we will 
suppose, repents and devotes himself in heart and life 
to the promotion of the divine glory. Now he has 
shown himself mutable, he has changed his governing 
purpose from himself tO God; but God remains un- 
changed in that respect, immutable as bis own existence; 
while that very immutability of love and purpose for 
his own glory leads him, while he still condemns that 
person in respect to the past, to approve and like him for 
his new character, and to pui^ose to pardon and bless 
him for the future. Such nfew subordinate feelings and 
purposes are dictated by and made subservient to his 
owb glory. Thus, it is the sinner and not God that 
changes radically. And the principle is the same, as 
seen in the case of the once holy but now fallen angels. 
It is thtis, indeed, that Gcd exhibits his glory; his for- 
bearance' with sinners, his sovereign goodness in subdu- 
ing their wills, his remitting their sins, receiving them 
into hia love, and admitting them into his presence at 
last, all develop the riches of that grace which will form 
the topic of their praise' for ever and ever, 

/. Will not this explanation throw some light upon 
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the alleged repentances and changes of purpose in God 
mentioned in the Scriptures? 

P. Keep steadily in view that he proposes hia ovra 
gloTj ultimately in every thing; that. his moral immuta- 
bility consists in his exercising feelings of favor or dis- 
favor toward inferior objects according as they shall 
from time to time, either accord or disaccord with this 
ultimate object; and also in making his subordinate 
purposes in respect to such inferior objects vary or 
change as they agree or disagree therewith ;— then you 
will perceive a most beautifiil consisteiicy in those 
details of the Scriptures. As an example, look at the 
expression in Gen, 6:6, 7. " And it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
at his heart: And the Lord said, I will destroy man, 
whom I have created, from the' face of the earth." It 
would seem that the revolt of Satan and his followers, 
and their consequent endless punishment, had so in- 
volved the divine character that a full development of 
himself had become indispensable to the preservation 
of those who remained in their first estate, and to the 
clear exhibition of his own righteousness, goodness, 
mercy, as well as the true nature of his justice, and the 
hke. In other words, there was an imperative demand 
that he should make a complete development of hia own 
glory ; and in pursuance of it, the world was created to 
be the theater on which this grand work was to be 
accomplished. I admit that this is only an hypothesis; 
but it is one which will grow upon our credence the 
more it is pondered upon, and it affords a perfect 
exoneration of God for creating a world in which he 
foreknew sin and misery would exist, for if in so doing 
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he acted under a necessity if lie would do right, he is 
to be applauded the rather. Whatever you may think 
of this hypothesis, the fact still remains that the world 
was created in order to promote his glory, and iu pur- 
suance of a prepurpose therefor. In process of time, aa 
men multiplied on the earth and their longevity ena- 
bled them to become great adepts in wickedness, they 
counteracted every provision he had made for their 
glorifying him, and they dishonored themselves as moral 
beings and disgraced him as their Creator by their stu- 
pendous crimes. "And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth;" that they were hope- 
lessly opposed to the great object of their creation. 
And, in view of the disappointment, what could be 
more natural or consistent than to grieve over their 
conduct, and to regret in view of that^ that he had 
made man V If he had rejoiced at their conduct, -and 
had felt pleased in view of that, that he had made man, 
it would have proved that he had lost his superior 
regard to the glory with which it had conflicted, and 
that he had become mutable. Whereas his grief, and 
his purpose to destroy men, although in seeming con- 
tradiction to his original purpose to create them, were 
created by the exigencies of Ids glory under such 
new circumstances, and were evidence of his immutable 
purpose to consult that under every change of circum- 
stances, God is constantly dealing with his myriads of 
free moral creatures, and under every variation of circum- 
stances you will find him firm in his general purpose; 
and will discover that every subordinate change whether 
of feeling or purpose (eaUed in the Scriptures repent- 
34* 
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ance) is still produced thereby, to the ultimate praise 
of his glory. 

1. So fer the subject seems clear. But in order to 
avoid the idea of mutability in &od, I have supposed 
that from the beginning he alw^ays loved the elect, and 
always hated the non-elect. And my view seemed to 
be sustained by the declaration of the apostle (Eom. 
9 : 1§),. " As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau 
have I hated," when ngither were yet born 

P. And when there was nothing of either to love or 
hate. As we have seen, God exeioises toward 'dinners 
benevolence or the love of mere compassion, and towaid 
believers complacency. The one regards then m!--ei- 
able condition irrespective of their character or de«erti, 
the other their character Only, or them on account of 
their good character. The former never determines 
him to reward^ while the latter always does. 'Now, if 
the feelings of God toward Jacob previous to his con- 
version were those of complacency, or if displaceney 
was absent,— that is, if he exercised toward him any 
feelings different in character from those toward Esau,— 
then he acted not only in contradiction to himself, but 
he favored uoboUness, for there was then nothing but 
unholiness to be pleased with in him: But, as we have 
seen, the present character and conduct of a person is 
what elicits present feelings; and as Jacob's were then 
opposed to the divine glory, the feeimgs of God toward 
him were these of displaceney; and these were not 
relieved by any foreknowledge of what he would after- 
wards become, on the principle we nave before isxam- 
ined. But you will observe that it was not any regard 
whatever to Jacob personally that formed the motive to 
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his eleetion, aa you have erroneously supposed^ but the 
sole motive was hia own glory which he foresaw could 
be promoted thereby; nor was it any hatred to Eaau 
that produced his reprobation, but the same motive of 
his own glory, necessitated through the inimical course 
which he perceived Esau would irreclaimably pursue, 
prompted it in righteousnessi All this the omniscient 
God could and did perceive before either was born, as 
clearly as when they sulsequently developed their char- 
acters in their conduct, and his purposes were formed 
accordingly. It is just aa if you should know before- 
hand that no proper means, used in consistency with 
the established rights of others (and which means only 
you would employ) would avail to bring that muruerer 
of the child to repentance; you would still hate him, 
and in your own mind consign him beforehand to the 
fate of all incorrigible transgressors; — in other words, 
your love of justice would lead you to reject him in 
anticipation. And in like manner, if you could perceive 
beforehand that by the proper use of such means he 
could be brought to repentance, considerations of the 
glory of God, mercy, and the like, might induce you, 
even while you hated him for his evil conduct, to deter- 
mine beforehand to employ effectually those means for 
his repentance. Thus, if personal considerations did not 
exert any influence on the subject, you would come to 
understand practically how God could elect some, not 
on account of any complacency toward them, or any 
personal merit or prgperceived works on their part, but 
solely on account of "him that ealleth" — namely, him- 
self and his own glory. — Eom. 9 : H, 12. 

/ I can see the fiill force of the objection that there 
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was nothing personal for God to love or hate in Jacob 
and Esau before they were born, and that therefore no 
actual good or evil pertaining to them could have then 
iuflueneed hia purposes; and also, that after they were 
bom and after both deserved and received his disappro- 
bation, nothing existed in Jacob previous to his conver- 
sion to elicit his approbation and love, — and indeed the 
history of Jacob abundantly shows this fact. Never- 
theless the Scriptures seem to assert that God did love 
Jacob before he was born, and in such a sense as to 
reward him. — v. 11. 

P. But they do not. The declaration, "Jacob have I 
loved, but Esau have I hated," was not made previous 
to their birth, or previous to the conversion of Jacob, 
and therefore does not indicate any such feelings toward 
him then. It was made over a thousand years after the 
death of both, through the Prophet Malaehi (ch. 1 : 2, 3); 
and was uttered to prove, by a reference to his subse- 
quent conduct toward them and their descendants, even 
to the days of that prophet, that liis previous purposes 
of election and reprobation were accomplisheil. And this 
is the very object for which it is introduced by the 
apostle, "As it is written," [m proof of the fact of 
their election and reprobation because of the demands 
of the divine glory, it ia recorded eleven hundred and 
eighty-six years after their birth] "Jacob have I loved, 
but Esau have I hated," and its truth is to be seen in 
my conduct during all that period. 

I. Permit me to propose a question bearing upon the 
creative right of God over his creatures. I do it with 
reluctance, because of its polemical and seemingly pre- 
sumptuous character J but it is one with which my mind 
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haa been somewhat perplexed. Should God command 
you to trencli upon the happiness of another, would you 
be bound to obey him simply because of his creative 
right over you? 

P. Certainly I should ; and under divine grace, I 
would form the purpose of obedience, as did Abraham 
when commanded to sacrifice the life of Isaac, and whose 
obedience in purpose elicited the commendation, "Now 
I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son, from me." 

I. Upon what principle would yoa be justified in such 
a breach of your obligations to a fellow creatuie? 

P. Upon the principle thit the supeiior obligation 
must prevail There are ^v uious giidef in the lelationa 
of beings w hich produce various grades of obhgations 
and various grades of clamis or lights resulting thero 
&om ; and when tlie':.e couilict the les% mu=(t yield to 
the greater, the mfeiioi to the sipenor Thus, the 
brute ereit on are m cei tain inferior relations and pos 
aess certim cliims upon us to humine treatment, for 
example oui fellow immortal bemga stmd to us m 
superior relations and j.ossess higher cliims &o that if 
they conflict w ith those ot the biute tieatioi the litter 
must give way the --m render of then li\ es by our h ijjd 
for man's necessary food, for example; and God stands 
to us in a still higher relation, that of our Creator, and 
possesses still superior claims arising therefrom, so that 
should his'elaims interfere with those of our fellows, the 
latter must give way. Children, for example, are under 
certain relations and obligations to their parents, but are 
under superior ones to God; and hence, while they are 
commanded to obey their parents, it ia only in the Lord^ 
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